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The crisis in education has passed. Communities are setting about the orderly restora- 
tion of their educational facilities, some of which were impaired in the hysteria of the 
moment. It will take time to restore an adequate teaching personnel and sufficient music 
materials for the needs of our boys and girls. But music has been found in instance after 
instance to be an indispensable part of the curriculum. Because music has sometimes been 
classed as “a fad and frill” of education, we need not necessarily consider this attitude as 
hostility to it so much as ignorance of what music really is and does. “For,” quoting 
Or. Mursell, “education rightly understood, demands music.” 


In this transition period, we have maintained a steadfast policy of supporting all those 
factors which are upholding the ideals of .\merican education. .\s a member of the Music 
Kduecation Exhibitors Association, we are actively allied with the leaders in the music 
industry in maintaining business standards and quality of publication. This Association 
is your .\ssociation and asks for your continued support and confidence. 


Having signed the blanket code of the N.R.A., and subscribing to the code of the National 
Textbook Publishers’ Council, which is now before the Administration in Washington, we 
are doing everything in our power to advance the great cause of recovery to which the 
Nation is committed. 


We have continued our complete advertising schedule in The Music Supervisors Journal 
not only because we have and are enjoying the confidence of supervisors throughout the 
country, now for nearly a half-century, but also because we believe in doing our part to 
maintain the official organ ot the Music Supervisors National Conference, the greatest 
organization for insuring the permanence of music in our national life. 


In all these activities, we are encouraged to continue in the confidence that this Nation 
is entering upon a new era in which mutual helpfulness and business and _ professional 
co-operation will become the principal motivating forces. 


We pledge our resources and our facilities to promote the common good, and if you are 
one of those educators or classroom teachers interested in seeing the cultural advantages 
of music placed within the reach of the too often neglected one- and two-room rural school, 
you will welcome our new professional text, 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION 
of The Music Hour Sertes 
Send for circular No. 16-7-33, or better still, enclose one dollar with the coupon below 
and secure a copy of the book itself. 


SILveR, BurDETT AND COMPANY M-10 
(New York—Newark—Boston—Chicago—San Francisco) 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is one dollar for which please send me a copy of MUSIC 
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The CARLETON SYMPHONY BAND of 
CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 





James R. Grtette 
Director 





S there a limit to the musical 
expression of an organization 
built almost completely from 
wind instruments? 

To this question, the Carle- 
ton Symphony Band and its 
scores of delighted audiences 
answer an emphatic “no!” 

Hear this amazing organ- 
ization in a fugue by Bach, in 
a symphony by Beethoven or 
one of the moderns, in one of 
the newer works now being written by 
first-rank contemporary composers especially 
for symphony band. You will form an 
entirely new conception of wind instrument 
music — what it ought to be, what it 
can be. 

Although the Carleton Symphony ranks 
with America’s two or three finest bands, 
Director Gillette has made of his group more 
than a concert organization. He has used 
it also as a laboratory of tone color, of 
instrumentation, of modern composition. 

For this reason, the House of York is 
especially proud that its instruments have 
been chosen as official instruments of the 
Carleton Symphony Band. 

This recognition, coming after exhaustive 
tests by a group with no axe to grind, is one 
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IN BRASS 


of the rewards of York perseverance in the 
quest for tonal, technical and musical 
perfection. 

But — in the final test — you alone can 
satisfy yourself that York instruments are 
as fine as Mr. Gillette declares. Our 6-day 
free trial offer provides you an opportunity 
to make this test. 

There is no obligation. Mail the coupon 
below for full details today — prepare your- 
self for a long step forward toward higher 
musical accomplishment on your chosen 
instrument! 
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8 ROBERT GULETTE CONDUCTOR 


NORTHFIELD MINNEBOTA 


December Sth, 1952 
York Band Instrument Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


It has been my intention for some time to congratulate 
you on your splendid band instruments. We are using them with 
complete satisfaction in the Carleton Symphony Band. As you know, 
we are really cranky that each instrument measure up to the highest 
requirement. It is for this reason that we choose York as our 
official instruments. ——e 


Throughout the years it has been a pleasure to deal with 
you. Every promise has been kept to the minute. Your spirit of 
helpful co-operation and kindly suggestions mean much to our 
organization. The Carleton Symphony Band has been builded on an 
idealism very remote from bands generally. We have experimented 
with instrumental effects much as the chemist experiments in the 
chemical laboratory. It has, therefore, been possible to “spot* 
the weakness in many instruments. York has always come through 
with "flying colors". 





It is to your everlasting credit that you are not 
quantity builders but rather, builders of quality. 


With kindest personal regards, believe me 


Cordially, 


Pee FAN 














YORK BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY + GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS for 50 years 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 
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What Mr. Gillette 
and the Carleton 
Symphony Band 
think of York 
Instruments and 
York service. 
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AN ALL-NEW EASY 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 





A collection of brand new beginning pieces—written and arranged 
for orchestras in the elementary grades or junior high schools. Its 
contents includes brilliant marches, descriptive and characteristic 
novelties in which "melody" predominates, as well as an original 
overture. The compositions are by various writers, and the ar- 
rangements—by J. S. Zamecnik—are designed to enthuse young 
players. 


Published for All Orchestra Instruments. Each Part, 35c 
Piano Acc., 65¢ 








New Numbers for Young Bands 
“DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO —Vol. 2” 


The first volume of the "DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO" has been an outstanding success. Naturally, there 
has been an insistent demand for this second book, which is also easy grade and written in as enter- 
taining a manner as Volumel. Each Part, 30c 
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Recognized as the finest folios containing effective easy arrangements of selected classics for orches- 
tras and bands (separate or combined). Both collections contain only the works of such famous old 
masters as Mendelssohn, Schubert, Chopin, Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Schumann, 
Haydn, etc. Published for All Orchestra and Band Instruments. Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c 








“CARMEN” — “MARTHA” — “FAUST” 


These short, fifteen-minute versions make it possible for any average group of mixed voices to present 
Grand Opera. Despite the ease with which they may be performed, they are unquestionably the most 
unique arrangements of their kind that could be offered on any school program. They have added 
definite strength and prestige to every program in which they have been presented. 

Vocal Scores, Orchestrations and Conductor's Scores Published. (Copies gladly sent for examination.) 
Vocal Scores, 75c, Each 








“PRINCESS TING-AH-LING” 
AN OPERETTA FOR MIXED VOICES 


A catchy and humorous musical production in two acts, requiring only one stage setting if desired. 
Chinese atmosphere and treatment suggest many novel effects. Intended for high schools. (Stage 
Manager's Guide and Orchestral Parts Available.) Vocal Score, $1.50 
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“Richer than gems from the caves of Aladdin,— 


the treasure of song” 


—ROBERT HILLYER 
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Today, more than ever before, we need to emphasize those school sub- 
jects which will produce the most permanent results in happiness, suc- 
cess, and health. Thoughtful educators everywhere are coming to 
appreciate the importance in this emphasis of the study of music. The 
best possible musical training in our schools is now a responsibility. . . . 
Few music courses are receiving such widespread approval for the high 
standard of their content as are Ginn and Company’s 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


(for schools in smaller communities) 


ASSEMBLY SONGS AND CHORUSES 


(for high and normal schools and community choruses) 


Choose the course which fits your needs and inspire in your pupils 
a genuine understanding and appreciation of good music. 


Rich will be the reward. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Education Must Carry On 


ITH economy the necessary order of the day, budgets, public and private, have been 
trimmed and trimmed again. It has been proven, however, that by careful and 
wise action education can “carry on” with reasonably well balanced programs, and 

that music need not bear more than its pro-rata share of the burden of retrenchment. In 
instances where the cultural subjects have been unduly curtailed, all too often it is found 
that the direct cause is lack of information, or misinformation, on the part of taxpayers who 
have blindly followed the lead of persons whose motives are more or less selfish. And of 
these cases it must be admitted that there are a few, at least, where lack of public apprecia- 
tion of the value of music in education is directly traceable to the fact that in the local situ- 
ation there has not been enough value to favorably demonstrate itself. 


¢ ey the Music Supervisors National Conference continues with increased vigor 
to champion the cause of music in the schools. The effort is not so much a battle of defense, 
as it is a campaign of enlightenment. “You cannot,” stated Superintendent Willard E. 
Givens at the California‘Western Conference, “discuss music in the school program as a 
financial problem. You can discuss it only as an educational problem.” When the financial 
issue overshadows the educational elements involved, something must be wrong with the 
picture. 


What is the rightful place of music in education and in life—and by what results 
does it justify a definite position among the “‘essentials’’? The public must know and 
appreciate the facts, but first of all the teaching profession must have a full comprehension 
of these facts. Such understanding is not only the best protection against unwarranted at- 
tacks by the uninformed or misinformed, but it is also the best insurance against justifiable 
criticism. 

It is the purpose of the JourNAaL, as the official spokesman for music education, to 
continue to present representative opinions from various viewpoints, as well as facts and 
figures. Much of this material will be regarded as valuable “ammunition,” and it is intended 
for just such use wherever music is jeopardized by lack of knowledge or prejudice. It is 
not the policy of the Conference, however, to defend music willy-nilly, in any and every 
instance, regardless of merit. Indeed, we may print some things that appear to have quite 
an opposite import. The articles are not primarily selected with any thought of defense; 
or offense; rather it is the intention to offer a cross-section of authoritative opinion from 
whick may be derived a broad interpretation of music education—with statistics to uphold 
the interpretation on the basis of values given and received. 


Tew supervisor or teacher of music will, therefore, welcome such articles as appear in 
this and in future issues of the JouRNAL, first of all for their value in helping establish stand- 
ards of self-appraisal, that his first effort may be to make sure that, so far as he is individu- 
ally concerned, music is filling its place in the school and community. Then, and then only, 
can he and the public whom he serves be united in a common appreciation of the values 
involved. And this is the basis for the most satisfactory and impregnable defense. 


By ALL MEANS, use the “ammunition” you find in the JourNAt. Distribute copies of the 
magazine freely; adapt material for any and every available use in radio talks, service club 
addresses, the local press. Send in your own contributions, and be on the alert to pass 
along to the editors any information, suggestions, or tips as to the source of material that 
you believe would be helpful. But do not be content with printer's ink or vocalized argu- 
ment. Make sure the records of your own work amply sustain all that is said and written 
about the value of music in education and in life. 
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The Role of Music in the Life of the Time 


GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


N the some half dozen times I have before addressed 

the national radio audience, I have dealt exclusively 

with the dilemmas that harrass the political and 
economic life of the time. 

Today, as a missioner of music, I may seem a bit out 
of character. And it may seem to some that to speak 
of music in the midst of the political distraction, eco- 
nomic dislocation, and social dishevelment that haunt 
the spirit of civilized man the world around is a little 
like fiddling while 
Would it not be better to declare a 


Rome burns. 


moratorium the arts until we 
have made a better job of assuring 


food, clothing and shelter to the 


on 


millions? I can almost hear that 
question coming back to me through 
the air from some listener whose 
spirit has been chilled by the fact 
of unemployment or the fear of 
insecurity. I feel profoundly the 
mood that makes such a question 
And I should say “yes” 


I did not believe that the 


possible. 
to it if 
arts—and music most of all 
help rather than hinder us in mak- 
ing conquest of the forces that 
today threaten the stability of our 
social order and the security of our 
lives. 

Faced by a temptation extraor- 
dinary to surrender to materialism, 
of Nazareth rebuffed His 
tempter with the conviction that 
“Men shall not live by bread alone.” And the great 
Mohammed once said, “If any man have two loaves of 
bread, let him trade one for a narcissus. The bread is 
nourishment for the body, but the narcissus is nourish- 





can 


GLENN 
Jesus 


ment for the soul.” 

We who went through the Monte Carlo madness of 
the speculative orgy that so nearly wrecked our economic 
order should be ready by now to admit the soundness of 
these ancient words of wisdom that have come down 
the centuries to us from Christ and Mohammed. 

Under the pressure of falling public income, we are 
here and there suspending from our schools such train- 
ing in the arts as we have been able to introduce in 
these later years, on the short-sighted assumption that 
the arts are luxuries that must give way before neces- 
sities when the purse grows lean. I think a little more 
careful consideration will show us the folly of such judg- 
ment. For, unless I wholly misunderstand the problem, 
the arts are vital to the sort of education we need if, 
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in the years ahead, we are to master instead of being 
mastered by this vast, complex, and swiftly moving 
technical civilization born of science and the machine. 

The mastery of our machine civilization requires not 
only as good an education as our fathers had but a 
broader and better education. Our fathers faced a sim- 
pler world. They could get along with an education that 
would be wholly inadequate for modern life. I cannot, 
in the few fleeting minutes at my disposal, suggest even 
the skeleton of what I think this 
education for the future must in- 
clude. I content myself with one as- 
pect of education to which I think 
the arts, in general, and music in 
particular, may make profound and 
productive contribution. 

Among other things, the educa- 
tion for the future must educate the 
whole man, not just his reasoning 
powers. It must educate his physi- 
cal, emotional, and social reactions 
as well as his reasoning processes. 
We once thought our job was done 
when we had trained a man to think 
straight. This belief rested on as- 
sumption that men thought their 
way into their living. We now 
know that men live their way into 
their thinking more than they think 
their way into their living. Because 
this is true, the education for the 
future must, in addition to the more 
obvious diets for the mind, include 
those stimulations and disciplines that sensitize and 
enrich men’s capacity for worthy emotional and aesthetic 
response to some of the overlooked needs of modern 
life. 

Here, I think, is one of the great and liberating 
ministries of music and the allied arts in the educational 
process. Music is not just a thing to relieve the tedium 
of tired hours, not just a thing to be bought and paid 
for in concert halls, not just a thing reserved for pro- 
fessional performers, not just a thing to tickle the tired 
business man and amuse his bored wife, but a thing that 
can develop in men the capacity for rich and creative 
emotional and aesthetic response to things that the 
starkly rational mind, however well trained, may wholly 


FRANK 


A broadcast address delivered before the Wisconsin School Music Asso- 
ciation, May 20, 1933, at the time of the annual state music tournament. 
The manuscript of the address was turned over to the Contacts and Rela- 
tions Committee of the Music Supervisors National Conference as President 
Frank’s contribution to the meeting called at Chicago, July 4, for the 
purpose of framing the platform printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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miss, and, in the missing, leave men’s lives infinitely 
poorer. 

Music is, of course, a science as well as an art. Just 
as the art of surgery rests upon the sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, so music as an art sinks its 
roots deep in the soil of music as a science. Music, as 
a science, thus takes its place along with the other 
sciences in education and makes a like contribution. But 
music, as an art, may, I think, make some distinctive 
contributions to the life of our time through education— 
contributions that are none the less real because it is 
difficult to describe them in terms of the bookkeeping 
system of credits and grade points by which we make 
futile attempt to capture the more elusive values of 
genuine education. 

Let me suggest, with the utmost brevity, three such 
contributions that music may make to the future of 
American civilization. 

First, music can help man to cultivate the art of 
sensitivencss. 

The clamor and speed of modern life have dulled our 
capacity of sensitive response. We must recapture that 
sensitiveness. I do not mean merely a sensitiveness of 
response to delicacy of sound or loveliness of color. 
Training in the arts obviously cultivates that sort of 
response. I mean sensitiveness to the needs and condi- 
tions of man and his society. 

Whether we shall be able to achieve complete control 
of the new powers arising out of science and the machine 
and blend them to better human use may well depend 
upon whether we can educate men to a greater sensitive- 
ness of spirit, so that our political, social, and economic 
life shall be in the hands of men who actually feel a 
kinship with humanity—men who can feel the tug of 
famine in China as keenly as they might feel the cry 
of hunger from a brother’s child; men who can feel 
the tragedy of starved minds in the hinterland of their 
own states as poignantly as they might feel the pathos 
of the idiot-chatter of an abnormal offspring; men who 
can be stirred by an annual report of industrial accidents, 
deaths from preventible disease, or the spiritual slavery 
of illiteracy, as they might be stirred by a brutal murder 
by gangsters on the next street corner; men to whom 
evidence of stupidity, blundering, or malevolence in 
political, social, or economic leadership is as compelling 
a cry for help as the ravage of a plague. 

To such sensitiveness of spirit I am convinced the 
arts in education can contribute. 

Second, music can help men to become participants 
instead of spectators in the leisure-life of the nation. 

During office hours, we are a singularly self-sufficient 
people, but, after office hours, we are pathetically de- 
pendent upon bought-and-paid-for diversion. If the 
historian of the future finds that we were helpless in 
the face of an idle hour, diversion meaning to us a 
ticket to something, laughter meaning a thing induced 
by a salaried clown, and music meaning a seat at the 
opera, he will, I think, refuse to be impressed by our 

elephantine industries, our rapid transits, our sky- 
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clutching buildings, and our profitable enterprises. For 
there is a gap somewhere in the soul of a people that 
troops into the theater, but never produces a folk drama, 
that crowds into concert halls, but never throws off a 
folk song as a spark from a glowing iron. 

To the overcoming of the American disease of spec- 
tatoritis I am convinced the arts in education can 
contribute. 

Third, music can bring to vur all-too-materialistic 
civilization the priceless boon of beauty. 

A nation that forgets beauty will in time find even 
the foundations of its technical and economic achieve- 
ments crumbling. A people dares not allow beauty to 
become the exclusive possession of antique dealers and 
millionaire collectors unless it wants to face a social 
reckoning sooner or later. 

Beauty is not a thing that can be bought by a rich 
nation; beauty, save as a museum piece, is something 
born in the soul of a sensitive and radiant people. 

And beauty—we must not forget—has a very inti- 
mate bearing upon the social content and social dis- 
content of a nation. Some years ago, as I left the 
door of my home in New York en route to my office, 
a garbage wagon turned the corner from a nearby 
apartment house. The horses slowed down to an al- 
most imperceptible walk. The driver turned in the 
seat, and holding the reins with one hand, with rev- 
erent carefulness lifted from one of the garbage cans 
a half dozen almost fresh yellow tulips that were, I 
suppose, the discarded reminder of some brilliant din- 
ner party of the night before. I thought I could sense 
a glow on the garbage collector’s face as he laid four 
of these yellow tulips on the seat beside him and flung 
the other two to a hungry-eyed little girl who was 
watching him from the sidewalk. Four men and a 
woman stopped to watch this little curbstone drama. 
And it was worth watching! It had more to say than 
many of the plays then playing to crowded houses on 
Broadway. As I watched this garbage collector, reach- 
ing for his tulips, he seemed a symbol of mankind’s 
universal hunger for beauty. Here was a man who, 
in the midst of collecting garbage, loved beauty and 
shared it. I felt, as I watched him drive away, that 
as long as there is something in men that will make 
them search for beauty, even in garbage cans, it is safe 
to assume that, if given the chance, they would rather 
reach for yellow tulips than for the red flag of revolu- 
tion or the red sword of war. I think I learned, that 
morning, how revolutionists are made. A revolutionist 
is a garbage collector who has never found yellow tulips 
on his wagon. 

Social unrest finds its readiest recruits among men 
who have never been able to find beauty and joy in 
their jobs and in their environments. It is an old 
observation that hungry men turn radical, but what we 
are likely to forget is that men with full stomachs may 
still be hungry with a gnawing hunger for the things 
that make life free and adventurous and abundant. Maybe 
CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN 
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We Need More Emphasis on the Fundamentals 











School Music as Viewed by a School Board Member 








WILLIAM ARTHUR REILLY 


Chairman, Boston School Committee 


T the risk of appearing unappreciative of modern 
trends, I must disagree with many of the writers 
who have been contributing articles to the vari- 

ous school music papers lately. They seem to convey 
the opinion that present school administrators really 
recognize the true importance of music, that they will 
protect its place in the curriculum, and that music appre- 
ciation should be taught before the fundamentals, or 


“less pleasant” phases, are stressed. 


My experience is not limited to the position which 
I now hold in the Boston schools. It is augmented by 
an acquaintanceship with many of the school administra- 
It is supplemented 
by my previous experience in the music business, 
through which experience I became acquainted with 
many music supervisors throughout the East. 


tors in the biggest eastern cities. 


As a school executive, I have seen how the adminis- 
trators really view music. As one in the music busi- 
ness, I have seen how music supervisors view the sub- 
ject and its place in the curriculum. The two are far 
apart. I do not speak of the Boston administration— 
I speak of all those in the eastern cities with whom 
I have come in contact during the past three years. 


Do Not Be Misled by Flattery 


We are apt to be given a false sense of security by 
the sociable and complimentary comments which the 
authorities give our music departments as they make 
their visits. The average superintendent is a friendly 
person who likes to encourage and to inspire by his 
codperation. Thus when he or his assistants visit a 
music class, inevitably they will be found most compli- 
mentary even though they themselves do not happen 
to be talented in music, 

Occasionally, it is to be admitted, we find a superin- 
tendent who has a clearer perception of music and he 
defends the subject by adroit emphasis at psychological 
times. 

What is said of superintendents applies even more 
The average school committee 
He usually feels that 


to school committees. 
member does not honor music. 


Note: It is the purpose of the Journat to present the widest possible 
range of viewpoint and opinion regarding music education—its present status 
and needs and probable future. Articles meriting a place in the JourNaL 
on this basis need not necessarily reflect the opinion of the Editorial Board, 
nor is it expected that the opinions of readers will be always in accord 
of the authors. The columns of the 
JouRNAL are and all communications submitted will 
receive consideration—thought-provoking value and limitations of space being 
the principal controlling factors in the selection of material for publica- 
Tue Epitors. 


with the statements—or viewpoints 


open for discussion 


tion. 
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music is a luxury, a non-essential, to be curtailed pri- 
marily in times of stress. To such a member there is 
no difference between the military band, the symphony 
orchestra and the theater orchestra. In fact, the only 
thing he notices is that the military band plays louder, 
and, therefore, is probably better. Symphony concerts 
to him are social events which are surrounded by “long- 
haired” experts engaged in the art of making easy tunes 
sound complicated, and complicated tunes sound easy. 

We should not be party to false security these days. 
If we need an awakening, examine the school budgets 
of surrounding cities and see how much music was cut. 


A Few Questions 

Is your director just the head of your department or 
does he rank as a big man in the esteem of his supe- 
riors? Many directors secured their positions when 
competition was slight, and they now spend their time 
complaining their work is not “understood” by their 
superiors. 

Does the music department stand well in comparison 
with others for actual results achieved over a given 
period? Does it feature special gifted groups or does 
it get mass result? 

Will the adults of tomorrow, from whom school 
authorities will be selected, be musically intelligent? 
If they are not, the fault will be attributed to the 
schools of today. Just now many choirmasters tell us 
that the children from the schools cannot read music, 
yet these children were receptive to music or they would 
not have joined church choirs. 

Classroom singing is the barometer by which non- 
musicians (who are still in the majority) judge music 
in the schools—not by bands, orchestras and operettas. 
Would you invite your superintendent to go into any 
classroom chosen at random without advance notice, 
and there invite the children to sing a song or two at 
sight? If you would not be afraid to do this, then you 
are doing something to impress the non-musician, which 
will eventually react to the benefit of your department 
and yourself. According to common experience there 
are few schools or classrooms that stand up well under 
this test. Yet by the seventh grade we should have 
sight readers, if we have properly done our work in 
the six grades below. If we cannot teach sight reading 
in six years, then we are wasting our time on music, 
according to the practical, hard-headed officials who 
usually run the schools. 

If your classes can do sight reading commensurate 
with what is expected of their grade, then the special 
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groups, the glee clubs, the orchestras, the bands, the 
operettas, etc., will follow more easily, and will be better 
appreciated by all concerned. 

Sight reading is what is needed most today as a tan- 
gible evidence of the work being done in the schools. 
The courses which are most fit will survive in the cur- 
riculum, and the judges of what is most fit are not 
always the musicians or the music lovers. The average 
department supervisor, or director, is apt to get “so 
close to the trees that he doesn’t see the forest.” Each 
department is answerable and accountable to the people 
who pay for the department; they 
are the ones who must be satisfied as 
to the utility of the music course, 
however unreasonable their tests may 
seem. 


The School Committee View 


Each year, as the budget is dis- 
cussed, the average school committee 
usually has a set of mental questions 
it uses as a barometer of relative 
values. 

Music has to answer such ques- 
tions as: 

(1) Is the department necessary, 
or is it just a nice luxury? (Musi- 
cians’ answers barred as not impar- 
tial.) 

(2) What would be the loss if 
the department was eliminated? Do 
the pupils follow up their music, or 
is it a cultural subject only? What 
do professional orchestra conductors 
and choirmasters, who get the output 
of the schools, say about the success of this department’s 
work? 

(3) Could this department be run for less money 
with just as good results? Is there too much supervision 
and not enough classroom teaching? 

(4) Can music be taught satisfactorily to all pupils, 
or is it just for a few gifted ones? 

(5) Is music a fad—just a thing we fancy we need 
today? The great schools of the past got along with- 
out music, and we had better musical taste in those 
days than the present jazz indicates. 

(6) What are other cities doing? Compare the 
course of studies and the special activities among cities 
of similar size. Compare the costs. What results can 
we show to justify our greater or lesser expense? 

A school board is in charge of public funds and must 
account for every dollar. It invests its money in the 
citizens, in the form of credit, expecting the child to 
pay back in later years, through good citizenship, self- 
support and leadership in a chosen field of endeavor, so 
that the community may survive, progress and prosper. 

Thus it applies practical tests to things which are 
only cultural or directive in intent. 

In times of stress, the cultural and directive things 
are cut first. At home we see that. We will let a 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR REILLY 


telephone go out of the house before we sacrifice the 
monthly milk supply. 

Music, in the eyes of the average school board, is 
not an essential. It is the supervisor’s job to prove it 
essential, by actually teaching music and by proving that 
it puts to use several other subjects, and serves as an 
auxiliary to them; to English, to languages, to arith- 
metic, to public speaking, to health and posture, to his- 
tory and to others, it serves as a correlation of all, in 
one endeavor, serving also as a recreation. 

Apart from the practical profit that can result from 
music training, there is the recrea- 
tional feature, which has its place 
in life and which impresses most 
citizens. 

Until music is lifted out of the 
“luxury” class, and made a tested 
course, with a standard of achieve- 
ment necessary for graduation, it will 
remain a minor subject. 


Stress Fundamentals 


To get the real picture as it is to- 
day, ask the child in the street, of 
school age, some simple questions, 
such as, how many notes there are 
in the scale! Ask several children in 
succession, without reference to the 
school attended, a few easy questions 
and discover how much has been ac- 
complished through music education 
in the past ten years. The common 
opinion is that the school child of 
today does not know the rudiments 
of music (unless taught at home or 
through private lessons). If the home does not happen 
to be one conducive to music interest, the child never 
learns the language of the music to which he listens. 

Just as school systems are getting back to fundamen- 
tals, teaching fewer subjects and teaching them well, 
so too the music departments must get back to funda- 
mentals—and teach them well. A much better result 
would be obtained by having all our children taught the 
rudiments of music, rather than having a selected group 
spend hours rehearsing a 16th Century chorus for a 
festival. 

The grammar of music is the drudgery. But the 
listening, the performing, the singing can never be 
worth anything substantial until the elements are thor- 
oughly learned. This is a logical view. One who does 
not play the piano can go to a Paderewski recital and 
enjoy it, but it is mainly a divertissement for that per- 
son. It is not the rich, treasured experience that lives 
through many days afterward, which piano students and 
teachers obtain from the same concert. 

If music in the schools is to survive—let alone in- 
crease in scope—more definite, more tangible, specific 
results must be obtained than are at present apparent 
from school graduates. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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These results will be obtained by leaders in the school 
music field—leaders who are able to appear in behalf 
of their departments, with really definite records; lead- 
ers with prejudiced, one-way minds, who think their 
department is the only one in the system, and that it 
should be the object of all courses of study, will fail 
to impress. Remember the science department has just 
as good arguments for its existence as the music depart- 
ment has, and many which commend themselves for 
more emphasis than the present school records of many 
music departments. 

The trend away from rudiments towards “listening,” 
“appreciation,” etc., is dangerous because it may be 
stressed too soon by ambitious teachers. Every child 
has a different capacity, to be sure, but each child has 
intelligence enough to learn the simple rudiments of 
music, whether or not he ever sings. Subsequently, 
those with some talent or skill will derive much more 
profit from their “listening” than the others. 

When it is demonstrated that the rudiments of music 
are really being learned in the schools, more time will 





be obtainable for listening, for appreciation and for 
tie-ups with other activities and subjects. 

Then the average child in the street will be able to 
answer our simple questions about music. Then our 
choirmasters who get the school graduates will be able 
to say that at least the graduates can read simple music. 
Then school glee clubs will be larger, school orchestras 
will be better, piano teachers will receive more pupils, 
America will become a musical nation, real composers 
will be found—all these things just because of the fun- 
damental framework set up by our schools. 

Then, too, the reader may think this article less bold 
and more sensible than perhaps it now appears to be. 
All that can be reasonably expected of the schools is a 
thorough foundation in music. In eight or twelve years 
a lot of fundamentals can be taught. As it is now, we 
are trying to have appreciation of Beethoven’s and 
Mozart’s compositions in the fifth grade, instead of 
repeating and stressing the actual rudiments of music. 
Let the “appreciation” go until the fundamentals are 
indelibly impressed. 


From the Edztortal V tewpoint 


THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS? 

N recent years public school music has been tend- 
ing to accept a measuring stick for success differ- 

ing radically from that of former times. Various 
criteria of success have been used in the past, such 
as beautiful singing, a love of good music, and the abil- 
ity to read music. These are all desirable objectives 
and rightly so, and from time to time they have each 
and all been accepted as the measure of successful 
achievement. Are we therefore demanding the impos- 
sible when we go further and ask that community activ- 
ity in music decide whether children are receiving ade- 
quate musical education in the schools? I shall not 
attempt to answer this question fully, though I think 
it worth asking, and I hope some one will be moved 
to discuss it at more length than I can do at this time. 
Is the teacher of English to be held responsible for 
the multitude of trashy magazines and books offered for 
sale, and which are undoubtedly bought and read? Can 
she do more than try to inculcate a love of good literature 
in her pupils, trusting that that love will survive en- 
vironmental vicissitudes which are beyond her control? 
Can the school music teacher do more than the litera- 
ture teacher? Can she organize the music of the com- 
munity, creating choruses, bands, orchestras, chamber 
music, concert recitals, and music recreational activi- 
ties of all kinds? It is to the credit of our profession 
that the majority of school music directors are doing 
something of this kind and have always done so. But 
what physical power have they to deal adequately with 
the potential ability of any community to express itself 
musically? This is not to say that such organizing 
should not be done, or that the school music director 
should not be an active factor therein. The fact is that 
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we have become acutely conscious of the immense 
musical possibilities latent in every community. We 
have been sowing the seed, and in the magnificent music 
product of our high schools we are reaping a harvest, 
and we are reluctant to relinquish the hope of this 
harvest extending into adult life in all its fullness. 
Such activities as I have mentioned do not spring up 
spontaneously. They need leadership. Perhaps closer 
cooperation with one or more of the national organ- 
izations concerned with community life, recreational 
activities or the like, will show us the way to realize 
the fruition of the immense promise of school music. 
EDWARD B. BIRGE. 


JOURNAL ADVERTISERS 


HE Music Supervisors National Conference is a 
"Ge cooperative organization, representing 
the strength and authority of the combined forces of 
music education. The Music Supervisors JOURNAL, 
owned and published by the Conference, is its official 
spokesman. Since the first issue, some twenty years ago, 
the magazine has been an important and increasingly 
powerful factor in the school music development. It now 
is, and will continue to be, the backbone of the nation- 
wide promotional and protective force which, through 
the Conference, operates automatically for the benefit of 
everyone interested in music education. 

JouRNAL prestige is unquestioned. More than one 
hundred advertisers schedule a liberal share of their 
budgets for its columns each season for two reasons: 
(1) Because of its merit as an advertising medium, and 
in addition (2) because they wish to be identified with 
and to support the work of the Conference. 

These facts are more or less obvious to the observer 
who is at all familiar with the field of music education. 
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It is also fairly obvious that in the very nature of things 
publishers, manufacturers, and dealers comprise an im- 
portant, not to say indispensable, factor in this field 
They provide the equipment and materials which serve 
as the tools of our profession. It is not only logical, 
but good business that they should participate in and 
support Conference activities. This they do through 
the Music Education Exhibitors Association, and 
through liberal use of the advertising facilities afforded 
by the JourNaL. But in more than one instance there 
is evidence that a deeper interest than merely good busi- 
ness procedure is responsible for the continuance with- 
out abatement, during these lean years, of budgets 
allotted for this purpose. Call it an investment in the 
future, if you will. Nevertheless, from the standpoint 
of the Conference it is, in effect, financial support of 
the educational functions of the organization. Due in 
no small measure to this sustaining loyalty, the Confer- 
ence has been able to maintain not only its regular oper- 
ations, but certain additional enterprises which are of 
vital importance to our members. 

We hold no special brief for JouRNAL advertisers, but 
we think it is at least worthy of comment that a “roll 
call” for this First Fall Issue finds the majority of the 
firms present, as usual, in our columns, or with space 
orders for later issues. Everything considered, it seems 
no more than common fairness to suggest that the fore- 
going thoughts be kept in mind by the reader as he scans 
the announcements in this—and in all forthcoming— 
issues of the JouRNAL. 


CHICAGO, APRIL 8-13, 1934 


F you have not already done so, mark off these dates 

on your calendar as set aside for the biennial meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors National Conference. 
Headquarters will be at the Stevens Hotel, and fore- 
handed Conference members have the privilege of mak- 
ing room reservations as far in advance as they deem 
advisable. A more detailed announcement, with an out- 
line of the program and other interesting facts, will 
appear in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


THENRA 


HERE should be no need to urge support of the 

N R A in these columns. True, the long view is 
required by many a teacher who, in the face of salary 
cuts and higher price levels, seeks to reconcile his own 
economic problems with the objectives symbolized by 
the blue eagle. 

But the long view—even though dimly glimpsed and 
slightly out of focus—is sufficiently reassuring to war- 
rant tightening the belt and falling in line in full sup- 
port of the administration. 

By and large the teacher is always a dependable citi- 
zen. More than that, he has made for himself a place 
of responsibility in the community, both as a servant and 
as aleader. This is particularly true of the teachers and 
supervisors of music. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that regardless of their place in the equation as indi- 
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viduals, you will find them doing everything within their 
power to promote the President’s recovery plan and all 
other enterprises designed to bring about more satis- 
factory conditions for the country at large. 

Particularly will the supervisor seek to utilize the 
increasing opportunities afforded him as a mission- 
ary of music in the era of shortened work periods 
and lengthened leisure hours. 


A CHEERING MESSAGE 


ROM his temporary “office” in Elm City Hospital, 
Waterville, Maine, President Walter H. Butterfield 
sends his earnest greetings to Conference members, with 
his sincere thanks for the many messages and expres- 
sions of sympathy and good cheer received from his 
friends and co-workers. For the benefit of readers who 
have not been informed, we explain that President But- 
terfield is convalescing from an appendicitis operation, 
which he underwent August 20, and which, due to com- 
plications, for a little time caused some anxious moments, 
Although still in the hospital when this is being written 
(September 22), his progress is so satisfactory that Dr. 
Butterfield hopes he will be able to return to Providence 
very soon—perhaps before the JouRNAL is in the mail. 


THE MENACE OF LEISURE 
N OT so many years ago the “problem” of leisure 
time was to find enough of it for the rank and 
file of our citizens. But in a comparatively short 
period of years the working day has dropped from 
twelve hours—first to ten, then to nine and eight. 
Long since we discovered that leisure time was 1n- 
creasing much more rapidly than we were develop- 
ing our capacity to use it to good advantage. Now 
we are dropping to the seven- and six-hour day. 

We know that careless and profitless use of spare 
time will not seriously undermine character and per- 
sonality if the spare time be very limited—but with 
our people thrown upon their own resources to de- 
vise means for occupying a large portion of each 
twenty-four hours, our nation must outline a great 
program of avocational and cultural activities. The 
responsibility for the music phase of this program 
presents a square challenge to the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. 





THE ROLE OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 7) 
statesmen have overlooked beauty as a campaign issue, 
for men do not revolt against a government that is 
making their work, their lives, and their environment 
beautiful. Beautiful homes, beautiful factories, beau- 
tiful offices, beautiful cities, beautiful landscapes, beau- 
tiful relations in business and industry; a community, 
state, and national life that stimulate and satisfy men’s 
hunger for beauty—these are the things that turn the 
ruin of revolt into the radiance of creative living. 
Beauty is better and cheaper than the big stick in as- 
suring a contented and orderly life. 
To these three supreme needs of our time the arts 
in education stand to make productive contribution. 
And music reigns as the queen of the arts! 
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ie SCHOOLS are facing serious problems. The cultural subjects, 
especially, are being attacked. There is urgent need for a declaration of 
faith that the arts are not optional luxuries for the few, but are essential 


for the complete living of the many. 


§ Music and the allied arts give cheer and comfort and richness to life. 
They bring beauty to our materialistic civilization. Beauty contributes 
to the morale and stability of a nation. Social unrest gains its readiest 
recruits among men who have not found beauty and joy in their work 


and in their environment. 


§ Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, with relatively simpler 
needs. Modern inventions are shortening the working week and greatly 
increasing the hours of leisure. But in making this advance we have also 
incurred some penalties. Science and the machine have added so much 
to living that we may have rated them above human values. Life tends 
to be overmechanized. Education today must concern itself with physical 
and mental health and with emotional, social, and spiritual responses as well 


as with reasoning powers. 


§ The responsibility of the present generation for the education of those 
that are to follow should not be shifted to the future. Youth must be 
served while it is youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys and girls of 
today, it cannot be made up to them in after years when prosperity returns 
and public funds are more easily available. We have no right to unload 
upon the youth of today the burden of our adversity. 


§ We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. Curtailments in educational 
budgets must not be permitted to affect vitally the cultural subjects, espe- 
cially music. Avocations as well as vocations must be provided for the 
sake of the present times and for the days of larger leisure which lie ahead. 


ae 


The foregoing statement was adopted at a meeting of official delegates appointed by fifty-seven national organizations (representing 
a total membership of over five million American citizens), held at Chicago, July 4, 1933, in connection with the convention of the 
National Education Association. The statement, which is issued as the authorized expression of the meeting, was prepared by the 
following sub-committee, representing the organizations named: Mrs. Charles E. Roe—National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Russell Cook—American Legion; Rogers—National Recreation Association; Ruth Haller Ottaway—National Council of Women of 
the United States; Ada Bicking (proxy)—National Federation of Music Clubs; Laura Bryant—Eastern Music Supervisors Conference; 
Frances E. Clark—Music Supervisors National Conference; Will Earhart—Pennsylvania Education Association; John W. Beattie—Coun- 
cil of Past Presidents, M. S. N. C.; Karl W. Gehrkens—Music Teachers National Association; Peter W. Dykema (Chairman)—Music 
Education Research Council, M.-S. N. C.; Osbourne McConathy (ex-officio). 


Copies of this statement may be secured from the Music Supervisors National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





x 
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A Declaration of Faith in the Cultural Subjects 








“MOBILIZING PUBLIC SUPPORT” ‘ 








T is the duty of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, by virtue of its obligation to the public, 
to school administrators, and to the members of its 

own organization, to “actively support school authorities 
in their earnest efforts to meet the present economic 
necessities, and at the same time to maintain and fur- 
ther develop the broad educational program which is 
contributory to the fullest possible development of char- 
acter, culture, and citizenship.”? 

Educators seem agreed that to maintain a balance of 
the educational program, music and the other cultural 
arts must receive a rightful share of attention. But the 
educators alone cannot achieve the end they seek unless 
they are backed up by an understanding public. 

In a time of stress and such widespread actual want, 
people very naturally throw their influence toward the 
elimination of what they honestly consider non-essen- 
tials. It is important, therefore, that music educators 
cooperate in directing the thoughtful attention of citi- 
zens generally to the questions, which, if answered with 
full understanding of the facts, will help Mr. John Tax- 
payer to reach a wise decision as to what is essential 
and what is not essential in education in the light of 
present and future needs and conditions. 

To this end the Conference created the Commission 
on Economic-Social Values of Music Education.2. An- 
other important project, somewhat in the nature of an 
auxiliary to the broad purpose of the Commission, was 
undertaken by the Committee on Contacts and Rela- 
tions.* As a result of this activity, a large number of 
national and sectional organizations have united upon a 
common platform in support of the cultural subjects, 
especially music. This platform (printed on the adjoin- 
ing page) has the endorsement of organizations whose 
combined membership runs into millions and represents 
every walk of life. 


A Large Task, Well Begun 


However, the endorsement of the platform by the 
various organizations and the publication and distribu- 
tion of thousands of printed copies through the channels 
provided by these organizations, is only part—perhaps 
the beginning—of the effort to “mobilize public sup- 
port.” Every reader of the JourNAL is automatically a 
committee of one with responsibility to extend, in his 
own community and elsewhere, the good work thus 





1The Sectional Conferences last spring adopted resolutions to this general 
= A portion of this paragraph is from one such resolution (North Cen- 
tral). 

2See the Musrc Supervisors Journat for May, 1933, page 53; also see 
page 33 in this issue. 
. 8The following are the members of the Committee on Contacts and Rela- 
tions: Osbourne McConathy, chairman; Anne Landsbury Beck, Frances E. 
Clark, Hollis Dann, Franklin G. Dunham, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, 
George H. Gartlan, Karl W. Gehrkens, Edgar B. Gordon, Gertrude B. Par- 
sons, N. Emily Tedd, C. M. Tremaine, Paul J. Weaver. 
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started. Various ways to do this will suggest them- 
selves: Copies of the platform may be obtained for 
distribution ; local clubs or chapters of national or sec- 
tional organizations which have endorsed the platform 
can be asked to devote meetings to a discussion of the 
platform; newspapers can reprint the platform or use 
it as the basis of editorials; ministers can find in the 
platform a theme for a Sunday evening service, with 
an appropriate address and perhaps music by one or 
more school groups. 

The foregoing are only a few suggestions. There are 
many possible ways that may be developed to direct 
thought to this important matter and to mobilize public 
support—and action. 


How the Platform Came to Be 


The platform is the authorized expression of a meet- 
ing of representatives of organizations totaling over 
five million people. More than three hundred persons 
attended this meeting, including official delegates, repre- 
sentatives and observers, and a large number of Con- 
ference members. The organizations which have thus 
far taken part or signified active interest in the formu- 
lation and adoption of the platform are listed elsewhere. 

Because of its vital concern to all JourNAL readers, 
and especially to Conference members, the full story of 
the program of action in connection with this project 
to date is given in brief outline: 


(1) A call was issued by the Committee on Contacts and 
Relations for a meeting to be held in Chicago during the week 
of the National Educational Association sessions. Every or- 
ganization in the country which might be interested was asked 
to send a delegate, representative, or proxy, including organiza- 
tions educational, recreational, professional, avocational, social, 
etc. More than three hundred national and regional organiza- 
tions received the call. 


(2) The purpose of the meeting was to frame a statement or 
platform in support of the cultural subjects especially music, in 
which all participating organizations could unite. Each organi- 
zation would be asked to issue the platform to its members 
with the request that they individually subscribe to it. Thus it 
was hoped to enlist the support of several millions of people 
which would: (a) Constitute a great body of organized public 
opinion opposed to vital curtailments of music in our schools 
and homes; (b) Provide support for the cultural subjects in 
local situations where attacks might arise; (c) supply a great 
mass of publicity of the whole subject of the important place 
of music in education and in life; and (d) develop organized 
contacts for present and future activities in behalf of the cul- 
tural subjects. 


(3) Two immediate problems had to be solved: First, the 
program had to be financed, and the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference was without funds for such work. The 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
through its interest in the furtherance of American music, 
made a substantial contribution for the budget required to 
finance the meeting, the preliminary work and necessary fol- 
low-up. Second, the proposed meeting must be given a proper 
setting. The National Education Association, through its Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, provided an appropriate time and 
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place for the meeting during the N. E. A. week in Chicago. 
Thus was the program staged and set in motion. 

(4) Two other preliminaries were ..ecessary. First, a tenta- 
tive “platform” should be ready to present at the meeting, a 
tangible beginning from which the delegates could frame their 
official declaration. Professor Peter W. Dykema of Columbia 
University accepted the chairmanship of a committee which 
held several meetings in New York and Chicago, and prepared 
this preliminary statement. Second, “keynote” addresses were 
necessary, and two splendid speakers accepted the invitation, 
Miss Florence Hale, nationally known educator and former 
president of the N. E. A., and Superintendent Wm. J. Bogan 
of the Chicago Public Schools. 

(5) At the meeting on July 4, following two addresses, Pro- 
fessor Dykema presented the preliminary draft of the “plat- 
form,” making it clear that the delegates in attendance were 
expected to re-shape the statement until it faithfully ex- 
pressed the combined thought of the meeting. Several im- 
portant suggestions came from the general discussion. Upon 
motion, the chairman of the meeting appointed a committee 
from those present to reframe the statement in accordance 
with ideas brought forward from the floor, and the commit- 
tee was authorized to present their statement as the “platform” 
officially adopted by the meeting. The personnel of this com- 
mittee indicates the various types of organizations actively par- 
ticipating. (See list of committee members, printed with the 
platform on a previous page.) 


(6) Following the meeting copies of the platform were 
mailed to all the organizations to which the original call had 
been sent. Here again the response was vigorous. A large 
proportion of the organizations expressed hearty approval of 
the statement and agreed to disseminate it among their mem- 
bers either by printing it in their official publication or by in- 
cluding it in their mailing. At this writing some twenty thou- 
sand copies have been distributed and between thirty and forty 
publications have signified their intention of printing the “dec- 
laration of faith” in their fall issues. 


As stated before, this is regarded by Chairman 
McConathy and the Committee as merely the beginning 
of the campaign to awaken public consciousness of this 
problem with which our educational system is con- 
fronted. There is still much work to be done to complete 
the mobilization of public thought and support in behalf 
of music and the other cultural subjects. The Confer- 
ence through this activity and through the work of the 
Research and Publicity Divisions of the Commission 
merely lays the ground work for the intensive individual 
efforts of the army of supervisors and teachers who 
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form” by: 
to be present at the meeting. 


*American Association of University Women 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors 

*American Choral and Festival Alliance 

American Council on Education 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

*American Federation of Teachers 


United States 


Manufacturers 


The following organizations expressed sympathetic interest in the formulation and dissemination of the “plat- 
(1) appointing official and accredited delegates to attend the meeting ( indicated by *); or 
(2) sending unofficial observers; or (3) offering cooperation in the follow-up; or (4) notifying a member 


*Musical Merchandise Association of the 


*National Association of Colored Women 
*National Association of Musical Merchandise 


*National Association of Music Merchants 
*National Association of Piano Tuners 


represent the field forces of music education. 
. 3 


*National School Orchestra Association 
New Jersey State Teachers Association 
New York State Teachers Association 
North Carolina Education Association 
*North Central Music Supervisors Conference 
*Northwest Music Supervisors Conference 
Oklahoma Education Association 











American Home Economics Association 

*American Legion 

*American Society of . Composers, 
and Publishers 

*American Vocational Association, Inc. 

*Arizona Education Association 

*Association for Childhood Education 

*California-Western School Music Conference 

*Chicago Artists Association 

Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing 

*Chicago High School Music Teachers Club 

*Colorado Education Association 

*Council of Past Presidents, M. S. N. C. 

*Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 

*Eastman Foundation 

Girl Scouts 


Authors, 


os’ - ‘oe Chicago Music Supervisors 

u 

~~ - Ye Pittsburgh Music Teachers 
lu 

International Society for Crippled Children, 
Inc. 


Iowa State Teachers Association 

*Jewish Peoples Institute 

*Jewish Welfare Board 

*Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation 

*Lions International 

*Los Angeles, California, High Schoo] Teach- 
ers Association 

Maine Teachers’ Association 

Massachusetts Federation of Teachers 

Massachusetts League of Women Voters 

*Michigan Education Association 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 

*Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Inc. 

*Minnesota Education Association 

*Mississippi Congress of Parents and Teachers 

*Montana Education Association 

*Music Education Research Council, M.S. N.C. 

*Music Education Exhibitors Association 

*Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 

*Music Publishers Association of the United 
States 

*Masic Supervisors National Conference 

*Music Teachers National Association 


“Organizations which appointed official and 
accredited delegates to attend the meeting. 


Ontario Educational Association 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
*Pennsylvania State Education Association 
*Phi Mu-Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity 
*Piano Manufacturers National Association of 
America 
*Rockford Teachers Club 
*Salvation Army 
*Southern Conference for Music Education 
*Southwestern Music Supervisors Conference 
The Folk Lore Foundation 
Vermont State Music Committee 
Vermont State Teachers Ass’n 
*Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
Western Arts Association 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 


*National Board of the Y. W. C. A.’s of the 
U. S. of America 

*National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music 

National Child Labor Committee 

*National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

*National Council of Women of the United 
States, Inc. 

*National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

*National Education Association 

National Exchange Club 

National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

*National Federation of Music Clubs 

National Kindergarten Association 

*National Recreational Association 

*National School Band Association 
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Copies of the “platform” may be secured by any 
Journal reader. A postal card request will suffice— 
or this coupon may be clipped and mailed 





Music Supervisors National Conference, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Please send me..................-- copies of the declaration of faith in the cultural 
subjects in education, adopted by delegates of national organizations at the 
National Education Association convention in Chicago, July 4, 1933. I want 
to codperate in spreading this message. 
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in some colleges, appears to be jeopardized today 
Readjustments of 


f irr place of music in public-school education, and 


by false ideas of economy. 
educational budgets are proposed which would relegate 
music to the place of a fad or a frill which should not 
be added to the burdens of the taxpayers. The three 
R’s loom larger than ever in the minds of our educators, 
or those who vote the appropriations, and music is 
looked upon by them as a subject negligible by the side 
of instruction in more _ practical 
fields. 

If we were still a pioneer coun- 
try this would be so. Or if we were 
still in the condition of a nation of 
predominantly rural occupations 
and conditions of life, that rule 
might hold. But we are a modern 
society. Technical training in vari- 
ous fields in that society is neces- 
sary and the fact is generally 
recognized. But nothing is more 
shortsighted and fallacious than to 
suppose that an education for 
purely practical purposes is any 
longer adequate to meet the prob- 
lems of modern life, or that the 
modern man can exist either happily 
or intelligently if he has not contact 
with thought and beauty that have 
no directly utilitarian purpose. 

At this moment of financial de- 
pression the same gentlemen who 
would not dream of curtailing ex- 
penses for athletic equipment, swimming pools, com- 
petent trainers in sports, find it perfectly logical and ex- 
pedient to dismiss the music courses in favor of more 
mundane subjects. All this is of a piece with the past. 

It is this same system which pays a college professor 
of music or another subject so little that the man must 
be either an idealist or fanatic who is willing to sacrifice 
everything for his work, or so incompetent, lacking in 
will power and imagination that he will be willing to 
pass his existence content with the doldrums of a 
routine which exacts little of him but repetition of other 
men’s ideas, and a position which confers upon him a 
degree of protection and dignity he never earned. 

es 


These last, in a majority, are the men supposed to 
train the minds of the rising generation and answer the 
questions of those coming to maturity in a brave new 
world. Then we wonder why, in economic crises, high 
financiers, practical men forsooth, show the quality of 


y Note: This article appeared in the New York Times of June 25, 1933, 
and is reprinted by permission. 
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Music in “Practical” Education 


OLIN DOWNES 





OLIN DOWNES 
Music Critic, New York Times 


mind of crafty and greedy children; why materialism 
and self-indulgence have become the predominant atti- 
tude; why our politicians and their henchmen remain 
fat, corrupt and content, and why no one has any intel- 
ligent idea of how to change the state of affairs. We 
pay our corporation heads, in the name of realities, 
millions a year, and we pay the man who molds our 
youth a pittance which imposes upon him such limita- 
tions of existence and such trials of self-respect that he 
must be either a saint or a fool to 
put up with them. 

This excursion may seem unre- 
lated to questions of music as a 
part of our educational curriculum. 
But actually there is a very close 
relation. There is a greater need 
than there ever was before in the 
history of the people for the general 
cultivation of art, if only for the 
reason of the present decline of re- 
ligious ideas and observances. In 
another day the religious ideal 
meant communion with things of 
the spirit as an antidote to the 
things of the flesh. It did not in- 
ject very much of visible beauty, 
still less of liberal thought, into the 
lives of the plain people, but it held 
them to higher aspirations than 
those of the market place, and if it 
did not produce beautiful surround- 
ings it often produced -beautiful 
living. 

Today, rightly or wrongly, there is the belief that the 
church has failed the people. There is a seeking for a 
genuine faith, a sustaining belief, a conviction that there 
is more in life than eating, drinking and profit making. 
The cultivation of arts may not supply the moral stamina 
which only a genuine religion confers. But it does attune 
the individual to finer things and finer sensibilities than 
develop in the wear and tear and disillusions of daily 
existence. 

And art cannot only represent, but become religion. 
Here is release and sublimation and unfoldment of the 
spirit. Here is sanctuary and fulfillment in a realm 
where aggrandizement of self is not destruction of a 
brother, but indeed the contrary. What does more than 
music toward true communication and the demolishment 
of the invisible barriers between man and man, those 
barriers which are hardest of all to level? 

But this is the element which is to be ignored in edu- 
cation! This is the place to economize! We are, if you 
please, after tangible values. Let us make the world 
safe for the three R’s and business. The rest will be ac- 
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complished by the law of the survival of the fittest, and 
let the best man, who does not waste time in dreams 
and theories, see to his neighbor. Prize contests will 


take care of the symphonies. 


That brilliant critic, John Carruthers, has spoken in 
his “Schéhérazade” of “the twin delusions, that a mind 
consists of its assembled parts, like a motor car which 
can be taken to pieces and put together again; and that 
a single mind can be revealed in isolation from its fellows 
and unrelated to its inorganic surroundings.” That is 
to say, that a mind capable of reflection and creation 
can be put together by feeding it facts and various kinds 
of codrdinated information, and that the development 
of the individual can go on quite independently of his 
environment, or the standards of his community. 


Of course, nothing is more false. Everything that is 
organic, such as human beings, must and invariably does 
modify itself to fit its environment. An intelligent com- 
more important, anyway, than individual 


munity is 
genius; and the individual genius, without nourishment, 
will perish in a spiritually sterile soil. We have plenty 
of men of action, and many brilliant and clever people 
in the bargain. What we need, most imperiously, is a 
finer texture of mind. It is quality that we want, in the 
not mechanization, how- 





community and the individual 
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Conference Presidents in Vacation Mood: (1) President Frances S. Catron (Southwestern), and President J. 1¢ 1 : 
i (2) Presid-nt Laura Bryant (Eastern), at Kittery Point, Maine. The 


Journat kodak at Interlochen. Costumes by National Music Camp. 


a symbol. ] _in ¢ 
Butterfield and Mrs. Butterfield at the Eastern Music Camp. 


(3) President Charles Cutts (Northwest), in Chicago. The foreground is local color—64 E. Jackson Boulevard. ( , : 
(5) President Arthur G. Wahlberg (California-Western), with his family at their cottage in 


ever efficient that may be. The hopeless limitations of 
spiritless and mechanized education are seen on every 
side of us. And this in the name of reality! As a result, 
we are the victims of phantoms in the form of machines, 
and the complete slaves of these machines instead of 
their masters. The invisible whip of Alberich is always 
cracking and curling on the shoulders of Mime, and 
there is no way out of his darkness. He can see only 
the materials which it is his fate to store up in abund- 
ance, by way of creating more potential disaster for the 
world in which he is a slave. What, indeed, would he 
be, without his tyrant and master? 

It seems fairly obvious that the race today is between 
education and extinction. Applied mathematics will not 
win. By themselves they only help to work the shovels 
and machine guns. The hope is that before weapons 
of destruction are perfect and before senseless organi- 
zation for destruction is complete, human society can 
be taught not to slay, if only for the sake of self- 
preservation. That hope rests largely on the chance of 
opening the eyes of the people as a whole to the beauty 
of the world and to the unlimited creative resources of 
the spirit. We must produce a finer-fibered man, imprac- 
tical and far from the three R’s as that may appear, 
who will act with intelligence and intuition, or we die 
like the civilizations that have preceded us. 


Henry Francis (Southern), pose for the 
e hoe is merely 
(4) National President Walter H. 


Lake Shore, California. (6) President Fowler Smith (North Central), built himself a log cabin at Torch Lake, Michigan. 
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Teaching Costs for Music and Other Subjects 


A Technique for Determining and Comparing the Net Unit Expenditures for 


Teachers’ Salaries for the Various Subjects Taught in Secondary Schools, 


L. C. BAIN 


Chief, Bureau of Child Accounting and Statistics, 


9 Cleveland Public Schools 


HE expenditures for teachers’ salaries account for 

approximately seventy per cent of the total cur- 

rent expenditures’ of a school system. It follows 
then that an inquiry into the expenditures for any sub- 
ject will center about the expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries for that subject and the organization for the in- 
struction given therein. In any case, however, the unit 
expenditure for teachers’ salaries should be the basis 
for the consideration rather than the gross expenditure. 
The unit cost is logically the basis for the consideration 
of any expenditure. 

Specifically this discussion is based on the third of a 
biennial series of expenditure studies prepared in the 
Bureau of Child Accounting and Statistics of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. Briefly, these studies show for 
each subject taught in each of the Cleveland secondary 
schools the following items of information: 


(1) Subject enrollment. 

(2) Pupil periods per week. 

(3) Teaching periods per week. 

(4) Average number of pupils per teaching period. 
(5) Expenditures for teachers’ salaries: (a) Total 


for the subject. (b) Average salary per teaching period. 
(c) Average expenditure per single pupil period. (d) 
Average expenditure per course of one period per week 
—and multiples of one—for 38 weeks. 

The purpose of this discussion is to state the prin- 
ciples, define the terms, indicate the source material and 
explain the computations involved in the Cleveland 
study in such a manner that any principal or supervisor 
wishing to prepare similar data for his own school or 
subject may do so. 


Principles and Definitions 

If data covering the expenditures for teachers’ sala- 
ries for the various subjects in secondary schools are to 
be comparable, it is essential that certain principles and 
definitions be accepted and adhered to in the preparation 
of the data. This holds true not only for schools in 
different cities, but also, very definitely, for the various 
schools and subjects in any one city. It is well then to 


Note: The Bureau of Child Accounting and Statistics of the Cleveland 
Public Schools prepares a biennial report which shows the expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries in each of the Cleveland secondary schools for each of the 
subjects taught therein. The data cover both total expenditures and the 
expenditures per pupil period. Through Russell V. Morgan, Directing Super- 
visor of Music in the Cleveland Schools, First Vice-President of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, and chairman of the Publicity Division, 
Commission on Costs and Economic-Social Values of Music Education, certain 
of the recent Cleve!and data have come to the attention of members of the Con- 
ference. The interest manifested in these data has resulted in a request that 
L. C. Bain, chief of the above bureau, prepare this article for the current 
issue of THE Music Supervisors JourNAL. The article covers the bases and 
technique of the Cleveland studies. Following Mr. Bain’s article, are 
excerpts from a paper read by Mr. Morgan at the North Central Confer- 
ence, which supply some of the comparative figures and other data above 
referred to. C. M. Tremaine, Chairman, Commission on Costs and Eco- 
nomic-Social Values of Music Education. 

1Current expenditures include all of the expenditures of a school system 
other than capital outlay and debt service. 
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state first the principles and the definitions adhered to 
in the preparation of the Cleveland studies. 

(1) Only those duties which are definitely assigned 
to the teacher by the principal shall be considered a part 
of the teacher’s regular program. Any such assigned 
duty shall be considered a definite part of the program. 

(2) In but a few cases will the program for one day 
include all of the teacher’s different assigned duties. In 
most cases the program for one week will include all of 
them. Therefore, the teacher’s weekly program shall 
be considered as the source material for a study of the 
expenditures for the teacher’s salary. 

(3) Enrollments in secondary schools usually de- 
crease as the semester progresses. Therefore, the data 
for all teachers shall be based on their programs for the 
same week in the semester. 

(4) All subjects and school activities for which 
credit units are not given by the school shall be consid- 
ered as extra-curricular activities. 

(5) In order to reduce the clerical work for the 
teachers to a minimum and to insure uniformity in 
method and interpretation, all computations shall be 
made by those responsible for the preparation of the 
expenditure study. The teacher’s sole responsibility 
shall be to provide a full statement of a typical week’s 
assigned duties, and to show the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each class at the last class session of the week 
selected as a basis for the study. 

(6) Due to the variations in the number of class 
periods per week in the various subjects, and in the 
courses in the same subject, one pupil enrolled in a sub- 
ject is neither an accurate nor a satisfactory unit for 
measuring the subject load in any subject. A more 
accurate unit is the pupil period. Therefore, the unit 
for measuring the subject load shall be a pupil period. 
This is defined as one pupil enrolled in a subject for one 
forty-five-minute class period. 

(7) The unit for measuring the teaching load shall 
be a teaching period. This is defined as a teacher’s 
assignment for one forty-five-minute period. (Double 
period classes are counted as two teaching periods. 
Home room periods of fifteen minutes each are counted 
as one-third teaching period each.) 

(8) The unit for measuring the expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries shall be the salary expended for one 
pupil period, computed to the nearest mill. (For rea- 
sons given above in paragraph 6 it is obvious that the 
expenditure per pupil enrolled in a subject is not an accu- 
rate measure of expenditures. The expenditure for a 
one-year course in any subject can be determined by 
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Facsimile of Form Used for Source Material in this Study. 


multiplying the expenditure unit for the subject by the 
product of the number of forty-five-minute periods per 
week and the number of weeks in the school year.) 


Source Material 


The source material for the study shall be provided 
by the teachers, through the principal’s office, on the 
8”x5” form, facsimile of which is shown above. (This 
form was designed so that it could be used for filing 
the teacher’s program in the office of the principal 
or the subject supervisor as well as for furnishing data 
to the Bureau of Child Accounting and Statistics for 
these studies. ) 

The teachers are requested not to make any of the 
computations indicated at the bottom of the form. They 
are instructed to record the entire weekly program as 
assigned by the principal, including home room, study 
hall, lunch room supervision, and any extra-curricular 
assignments. 

The data shown on this form will be discussed later, 
serving as a basis for explaining the detail of the com- 
putations made. 


Detail of Computations 


The actual program of a music teacher in the Patrick 
Henry Junior High School has been selected as a basis 
for explaining the detail of the computations involved. 
This program is reproduced under the heading, “Source 
Material.” 
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Strep I. ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL TEACHER’S PROGRAM 


The teacher’s program being used as an example is 
analyzed essentially as indicated below. 


Teaching Pupil 

Subject Periods Periods 

Subject Section Enrollment Per Week Per Week 
Chorus A 38 2 76 
B 54 2 108 
* 69 2 138 
D 46 2 92 
- E 73 2 146 
i F 72 2 144 
*s H 57 2 114 
ig I 32 3 160 
- J 78 2 156 
- K 34 F 68 
Totals for Chorus 553 23 1,202 
Glee Club G 52 3 156 


Obviously short cuts in the actual computations would 
be used after a few programs had been tabulated as in- 
dicated. 

In addition to this teacher’s class work, totaling 
twenty-three teaching periods for Chorus and _ three 
teaching periods for Glee Club per week, the teacher 
is assigned to study hall for eight teaching periods per 
week and is responsible for a home room period of fif- 
teen minutes each day, the equivalent of one and two- 
thirds teaching periods per week. These assignments 
make a total teaching load of thirty-five and two-thirds 
teaching periods per week for this teacher. 

In a like manner the program of every teacher is 
analyzed, 
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Step II. DistrisuTION OF THE TEACHER’S SALARY 


The second step is the distribution of the teacher’s 
salary proportionate to the teaching load. In the case 
under consideration the annual salary of $1,951 is di- 
vided by 35%, the total number of teaching periods in 
this teacher’s teaching load. The quotient is $54.70—the 
expenditure for one period of the teacher’s time per 


week for the school year. The final distribution is as 


follows: 
Number of Expenditure Total Yearly 
Teaching One Period Expenditure 
Periods Per Week For Each 
Assignment Per Week for Year Assignment 
Tee ere 23 x $54.70 = $1,258.12 
Glee Club ..... 3 = - <= 164.10 
Study Hall .... 8 x - — 437.61 
Home Room... 1% x " —— 91.17 
SOME kice saece 35% x . = $1,951.00 
In like manner the salary of every teacher is distrib- 


uted. The distribution can be made by the “base-rate- 


percentage” method if preferred. 


Step III. TasuLations By SUBJECTS FOR EAcH SCHOOL 


After the programs of all the teachers in any one 
school have been analyzed as indicated in Step I, and the 
salaries distributed as indicated in Step II, the third 
step is the tabulation of the data for the school by sub- 
jects and other assignments. For example, the tabula- 
tion for all of the chorus classes at Patrick Henry Junior 
High School is as follows: 


Teachers’ 

Teaching Pupil Salaries 
Subject Periods Periods Charged to 

Teacher Enrollment Per Week Per Week Subject 
| RE 553 23 1,202 $1,258.12 
m sitece 645 18 1,290 1,350.00 
Tetais ..... 1,198 41 2,492 $2,608.12 


2Teacher whose program is discussed in Step I and Step II. 


In like manner the data for each subject taught in 
each school are tabulated. 

These data—Tabulations by Subjects for Each School 
—serve as the bases for all calculations yet to be made 
for determining and comparing unit expenditures. 


Step IV. DETERMINATION, BY SCHOOLS AND BY 


SUBJECTS OF: 


(A) Average Number of Pupils Per Teaching Period. 

(B) Average Salary Per Teaching Period. 

(C) Average Expenditure Per Pupil for [1] One 
pupil period (the unit expenditure). [2] poage course of 
“n” periods per week for a school year of “w” weeks. 


(A) Determination of Average Number of Pupils Per 
Teaching Period: This average is determined by divid- 
ing the total number of pupil periods for any subject 
by the total number of teaching periods assigned to the 


subject. This quotient is in most cases the equivalent of 


the average class size for the subject. 
Example—Chorus classes at Patrick Henry 
High School : 


Junior 
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Average number of pupils per teaching period........... 
(2,492 divided by 41) 

(B) Determination of Average Salary Per Teaching 
Period: This average is found by dividing the total of 
salaries expended for the subject by the product of the 
number of teaching periods per week and the number 


of weeks in the school year. 


Example—Chorus classes at Patrick Henry Junior 
High School: 


Total of salaries expended for Chorus classes........ $2,608.12 
Number of teaching periods per week............... 4i 
Number of weeks in school year.............eceee0. 38 
Average salary per teaching period................. $1.67 
$2,608.12 + (41 & 38) = $1.67 

(C-1) Determination of Average Expenditure for 
Teachers’ Salaries for One Pupil Period—The Unit Ex- 
penditure: The unit expenditure may be determined by 


using either of two sets of figures. 

Method I. The more accurate way is to divide the 
total salary expenditure for the subject by the product 
of the total number of pupil periods per week for the 
subject and the number of weeks in the school year. 

Method II. Approximately the same result as above 
will be obtained if the average expenditure per period 
for teachers’ salaries (see “B” above) is divided by the 
average number of pupils per teaching period (see “A” 
above). 

Example—Chorus classes at Patrick Henry Junior 
High School. Unit expenditure determined by Method I: 


Total salary expenditure for Chorus classes........ $2,608.12 
Pe EE OO WI osccccsnccctavensvswennes es 2,492 
oT a er rr 38 
RMGNE: CI 56560 Shdnb bose aaedesiccemwases .028 
$2,608.12 + (2,492 * 38) = $.02754 
Unit expenditure determined by Method “B”: 
Average salary of Chorus teachers per teaching period. . .$1.67 


Average number of pupils per teaching period.......... 60.8 


Ces IIE biog Koco ce dcsunecagacs sob ucaesaseceuaw se $.027 
$1.67 + 60.8 = $.02747 


Method II is less accurate because both the dividend 
and the divisor are only approximate quotients having 
been written to the nearest second and first decimal 
places respectively. Also, they are relatively small values 
compared with the dividend and divisor in Method I; 
hence the per cent of error is quite likely to be greater. 


(C-2) Determination of Average Expenditure for 
Teachers’ Salaries Per Pupil for a Course of “n” Periods 
Per Week for “w” Weeks: This is determined by mul- 
tiplying the unit expenditure by the product of “n” 
and “w”. 

Example—Chorus course in Patrick Henry Junior 
High School (two periods per week) : 

Unit expenditure (Method “A”) ..............ccccees $. 02754 

Number of pupil periods per week (Vn" id pinta stue ccwcataienh 

Number of weeks in school year (“w”)...........-06. 38 

Expenditure for teachers’ salary per pupil for course.. $2.09 
$.02754 & (2 K 38) = $2.093 

For the Chorus course meeting five periods per week 


the expenditure is $5.23 per pupil. 
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Comparative Data 
The studies as prepared in Cleveland show compari- 
sons, by subjects and by schools, for the following items: 

(1) Pupils per teaching period, 

(2) Teachers’ salaries per teaching period. 

(3) Unit expenditures for teachers’ salaries. 

(4) Expenditures for teachers’ salaries for a course 
of five periods per week for thirty-eight weeks. 

(5) City average for each of the above items. 

The unit expenditures serve as a simple yet definite 
means for making comparisons of the expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries for the same subject in various schools 
and the different subjects in the curricula, 

If music is compared with the other subjects offered 
in Cleveland it ranks low in the unit expenditures. In 
the tabulation covering thirty-five different subjects, or 
groups of very similar subjects, offered in the senior 
high schools the average unit expenditure of $.031 for 
all vocal music ranks thirty-fourth, and the average unit 
expenditure of $.040 for all instrumental music ranks 
twenty-ninth. (The most expensive subject is given 
rank one.) The average unit expenditure for the thirty- 
five subjects is $.055. 





In a similar tabulation covering the twenty-five junior 
high school subjects the average unit expenditure of 
$.033 for all vocal music ranks twenty-fourth, and the 
of $.053 for all instrumental 
average unit expenditure for 


average unit expenditure 
music ranks tenth. The 
the twenty-five subjects is $.046. 

The local critic of expenditures for secondary schools 
who chooses to class courses in music among the “fads 
and frills” should give consideration to the following 
tacts: 

(1) Courses in music are accepted by the Cleveland 
Board of Education in fulfilling the requirements for 
graduation. 

(2) Courses in music are accepted by colleges in ful- 
filling entrance requirements. 

(3) Music has a high cultural and educational value. 

(4) Many courses in music offered in Cleveland have 
a high vocational value. 

(5) The courses in music are near or below the 
average in unit expenditure for teachers’ salaries. 

(6) Such courses as a pupil elects which represent 
unit expenditures below the average unit expenditure 
tend to reduce the cost of that pupil's schooling to the 
taxpayers. In this sense courses in music are economical. 


Analysis of Teaching Costs by Subjects 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN 
Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools 
Following is an abridgement of a paper read by Mr. Morgan at the recent Grand 


Rapids meeting of the North Central Conference (April, 1933). 


The paper is based 


on the survey of instruction costs in the Cleveland schools described by Mr. Bain 
in the foregoing article. 


N the senior high school division of the Cleveland Schools 
we find that the teaching cost in music per pupil for thirty- 
eight weeks, five periods per week was as follows for the 


past three school years. 


FOREN cectcccccsccvccccesecesenscons $ 7.15 
SRI EGGS ccccescccesccvccsccesececesses 8.70 
SSE ETED ccccccccccccccccccsescescceses 10.25 


Table I accompanying gives in detail the figures from which 
these averages are computed. 
In this connection, Table II gives an analysis of the teaching 





Taste III 
TEACHING COSTS IN OTHER SUBJECTS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
Per Pupil, Five Periods Per Week for 38 Weeks 


Art Physical Training 
ee ree $11.49 PE ccgeceneweeeenen $ 4.59 
DE sccevtievoeseentees 11.28 DEE = wvennndseeenensnde 4.24 
BENE wcccencenencsesses 11.45 Summary—Physical Training 4.64 
English Sciences 
DEED 6200600400%5000008 $11.84 Biological Science ........ $10.28 
DOOM cccccccesevevesscs 16.67 CRIED ccccevscsecocsees 11.29 
Gen. Sci. Phys. Geog....... 11.47 
Home Economics ........++- $10.33 PY stiviecneecesevene 10.39 
Misc. Social Sciences...... 10.18 
Seer Ge DOE cctccecentsees $ 7.17 PO innadeaceuneunsoes 12.35 
Foreign Languages Vocational Subjects 
PUG cocrcsenesscecavens $15.28 Po reer Tr ere $ 6.15 
GHOFUNEE coccccccveneseseus 14.33 PUREE 6c cececeseeeens 8.64 
EMD scteeeenseceouunerss 13.83 er er 9.99 
BOOED. cc cdeccuvrincvscece 16.13 STEN ccnsscesccennecese 10.48 
DP. cecosnestaveese 10.54 
Mathematics Foundry TeTTTCT TTT TT 9.12 
ee $12.04 Machine Shop .........0.6 9.80 
nies XLXII 13.90 Patrn. Mk. & Woodwork.. 12.43 
ee ee . Penmanship ....cceseceeces 6.03 
. : ae PU ccceweesvessvceee 10.39 
Physical Welfare a gpeetepetyaqeros 9.37 
Corrective Gym ...ccccess $24.29 TYPCWTRINGE ccccccccecece 6.99 
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Taste VI 


TEACHING COSTS IN OTHER SUBJECTS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Per Pupil, Five Periods Per Week for 38 Weeks 


Art Physical Training 
Regular .....sseeeceseees $ 9.46 ROGUE cccsvcccovccoseces $ 4.69 
Special ..ccccccccccccces « 9.55 OS ae a 
English Summary Phys. Welfare... 4.76 
POET covctecesvaceenes 8.80 s 
Geel ..occccccess rrr E88 Sciences me 
Elem., Gen., Physiology, 

Home Economics ........¢:- $ 9.33 Hygiene ...cccccscecees $ 7.31 
f Am. Hist., Civics, Soc. Sci., 
Foreign Languages Voc. Guidance ........ . .69 

POE ankn5dsesesdcecuses $10.93 
en e6eneeeeeeseceeses hoe Vocational Subjects 
™ = Ra Hace ’ COPED cn cccccccceccs $ 8.25 
ED ou0050060seeeense - 14.62 poco yy Er lepers 011 
Mathematics Mech. Drawing ....... sos =e 
ey $ 8.43 Printing ...ccccccccsccces 11.11 
GEE © sksuni dcasccoucsas 9.31 Simple Mechanics ....... - 6.63 
Woodworking .....eeee0s . 7.89 
Physical Welfare Typewriting ......eseeeees 8.54 
Corrective Gym .......0.. $17.33 OS ee 7.78 





costs of various courses for the school year 1932-1933. The aver- 
age of $7.15 per pupil for 38 weeks, five periods per week is 
maintained despite the fact that two subjects run relatively 
high. 

In order to interpret the figures given in Table I it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the senior high school enrollment 
totals for the years concerned, which are as follows: 


IGSZ-19GS 2. cccccsccccscccccecscoccccs . 29,753 
T9SD-1931 2. cccccccccccccccccececccs .. -22,648 
IGEB-19F9 .. .cccccccccccscvcccesscocecse 18,800 


It is interesting to see the figures for other subjects secured by 
exactly the same procedure. Table III preceding are the teach- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-TWO 
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TABLE I. 


TEACHING COSTS IN MUSIC—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION (Grades 10, 11, 12). 
Totals and Averages—All Courses in Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Theory of Music. 
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TEACHING COSTS IN MUSIC—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION (Grades 7, 8, 9). 
Totals and Averages—All Courses in Vocal, Instrumental and Theory of Music. 


‘. ‘ Periods Per Week | Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries 
nroliment 
School Year | in ||) Per Pupil] Per Pupil 
| Course | Teaching | Pupil | Total for | One Period |Five Periods 
| | Periods | Periods |School Year| per Week per Week 
ae ee ae ewe _|_|for 38 Weeks for 38 Weeks 
| | | 
SE Ladinkddwdnavasiuadediegdvavuemannul 10,415 | | 33,019 | $47 338 .42 $1.43 $7.15 
I diate oka stia ee tandea ae ie had lh | 9,945 535.6 | 27 835 | 48,443.82 | 1.74 8.70 
Se nccnice o400k keA@eedben vibes nee’ | 8,823 505.5 4 21,450 | 43,985 .35 2.05 10.25 
TABLE II. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING COSTS IN MUSIC. 
Analysis by Courses—1932-1933. 
| Periods Per Week | Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries 
E e eat | $$ 
Course ae ee | | Per Pupil | Per Pupil | 
Gintie Teaching Pupil | Totalfor | One Period |Five Periods 
Periods Periods — Year| per Week | per Week 
ae ae — ___|_____._|____/for 88 Weeks/for 38 Weeks 
nar aries el ee | 4,711 | no % 8968 |$ 9,276.35 | $1.03 $5.15 
Glee Club and Choir... 2.020.020. -ccececeee.| 2,624 | 156.2 | 10,008 12,416.73 1.24 6.20 
abc cicncnnddckousnesunseesaduss 397 | 34 1,473 2,621.30 1.78 8.90 
Summary—Chorus, Glee Club and Voice Culture, 
Ere Teer re 7,732 | 300.2 20,444 $24,314.38 | $1.19 $5.95 
| 
mie | | | 
Music Theory and Appreciation............... 587 96 2,228 | $ 7,325.43 | $3 .29 $16.45 
Ry eee ee eee nee ee ee 940 98.8 5,083 $ 6,681.49 | $1.31 $ 6.55 
EE Pere en ee 947 oF 4,738 6,660.79 1.41 7.05 
EE ices Hob cece cadeaawndicn sam tciny | 209 40 3 526 2,356 .33 4.48 22.40 
Summary—Band, Orchestra and Instrumental, | | | 
NG 55556 oben ase ie neaseweanped 2,096 236 .8 | 10,347 | $15,698 .61 $1.52 $7 .60 
Summary—Totals and Averages, All Music! | | | 
Courses, 1999-1903................0sse00.. 10,415 633 | 33,019 | $47,338.42 | $1.43 $7.15 
| | | 
TABLE IV. 
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Periods Per Week 





Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries 




















| Enrollment; as & os 
School Year in | | Per Pupil | Per Pupil 
| Course | Teaching | Pupil Total for One Period |Five Periods 
Periods Periods |School Year| per Week | per Week 
Le ee me Ses |for 38 Weeks for 38 Weeks 
8 ARE irr ne remem rar ey 27 ,246 1,148 54,032 $73,743 .27 $1.36 $6.80 
I ob ie ee diadnd hea ear whe as Rees 32,675 1316 | 58,658 99 471.39 1.70 8.50 
I iadarinccciicnsniusinsiian | 37,633 1,201 56,006 | 88,002.16 | 1.57 7.85 
Note: In the original tabulations all figures were carried out three decimal places in securing per 
pupil costs, but the third decimal has been omitted and the figures adjusted where required to elimi- 
nate obvious discrepancies. 
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ing costs for the various subjects per pupil for 38 weeks, five 
periods per week: 

As compared with the foregoing costs the teaching cost in 
music for 1932-1933, as above indicated, was $7.15 per pupil. 

In the case of costs of junior high school music, we are giv- 
ing here only figures which concern pupils housed in junior 
high school buildings, and not the small group around the 
edges of the city, at present housed in the same buildings with 
elementary schools. Just as in the case of senior high schools, 
the figures have been adjusted to a basis of five periods per 
week for a school year of 38 weeks, so that they are compar- 
able to any figures given for other subjects. 


FREPEPED ciceccccscccccessvenscesseseees $6.80 
IDSO-IGSE cccccccccccccccccccccccevcceses 8.50 
BREEPESED cccccccccccccevescoescescsececs 7.85 


Table IV gives in detail the figures from which these averages 
are computed. Again it may be interesting to study the analysis 
of teaching costs for the school year 1932-1933 by individual 


music activities in the junior high school division, as presented 
in Table V [Omitted from the JourNnat for lack of space; see 
1933 Yearbook in which Mr. Morgan’s paper appears in full.] 

The cost of other subjects in the junior high school division 
for the school year 1932-1933 are given on page 20 (Table V1) 
—and are figured as above on a basis of 38 five-period weeks. 

The per pupil cost in music for the junior high school section 
for 1932-1933 was $6.80. 

The junior high school enrollments for the period of the survey 
were as follows: 


19SZ-1933 cc ccccccccccccccccccccevcess 30,091 
FRIPENEE ccccccccenseecesscosvcsesseses 29,551 
FRPEEED ccccecesectocseccccsvccseseess 28,075 


The figures furnished in this brief discussion of teacher costs 
cover junior and senior high school divisions only. The cost of 
elementary music is somewhat difficult to disentangle, but avail- 
able figures indicate that complete analysis would afford inter- 
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My Dear Young Teachers: 


WAY back when and after I went into music 

A work in the public schools it was up to the 

young teacher to go into a community and 

create an interest in music in the public schools. 

“Jobs” were not numerous and the “job” had to 

be created by the individual with vision and en- 
thusiasm. 

A young friend of mine went out into the field 
in that remote period, and exerted his ability in 
salesmanship. He sold himself, his personality, and 
his belief in music in the public schools to five boards 
of education. They took him on faith. He went 
to work in five different communities on a circuit 
created by his own enthusiasm for himself. He re- 
ceived little more than his expenses the first year, 
but he grew in experience and skill. The next year 
he made more money and the work was accom- 
plished with much more facility. He gave public 
demonstrations and concerts, and his communities 
were with him. The third year he fared still better 
financially. He gave a combined music festival which 
put him before the public in rather a big way. His 
prestige was much greater thereafter. Soon we find 
him becoming known more than locally. Then he 
is invited to accept a position in a large city at a 
bigger salary. After a few years’ growth and ex- 
perience here he is advanced to a larger position in 
a community of greater possibilities. Today he is 
the director of music in the public schools of one of 
our larger cities. 

It is recorded that away back in 1837, on Sep- 
tember 19th, the Board of Education of the city of 
Boston met to consider a report from a special com- 
mittee of the Board on a memorial petition pre- 
pared by the Academy of Music and endorsed by 
many prominent citizens on the advisability of in- 
troducing music into the public schools of Boston. 
... The report was considered and accepted by 
the school board. The city council, however, for 
some reason failed to grant the expected appropria- 
tion which was needed. Whereupon Lowell Mason 





cAn Open Letter to Young Teachers 


esting comparisons with similar costs of other subjects. 


appeared and gave his services as teacher of music 
for a year in one of the schools of the city and 
furnished his own books and equipment.” . . . Lowell 
Mason taught for one year free. He had faith in 
music and himself and succeeded, and music was ofh- 
cially introduced into the schools of Boston in 1838. 


Those were pioneer days and Lowell Mason played 
the pioneer. Well, the year of 1933-34 is a depres- 
sion year. Music has been discontinued in the pub- 
lic schools in many vicinities and has had to be more 
or less severely cut in activities almost everywhere. 
Pioneers are needed to go into promising communi- 
ties, sacrifice and work for the cause of music; yes, 
work for nothing if need be, but sell music to the 
children in these communities. 

If I were a young man today, just out of training, 
I should spend the necessary time and energy re- 
quired to find a location where music is most needed 
and serve as a missionary in the promising districts 
where children otherwise would be unprivileged in 
music, and I should carry music into those com- 
munities with so much earnestness and enthusiasm 
that the people would demand music and gladly 
pay for it the following year. There are vast fields 
to be cultivated, waiting for the young man or woman 
who is not afraid of work. The day is past when 
two or three superintendents telegraph the same 
candidate offering him a position for fear of not 
getting him. But the need for the teacher of music 
is the same, for children are born into this world 
everyday. 

Go out into the field, find a suitable location and 
teach. Remember, by lifting others you yourselves 
are lifted. 

Mark my word, you young teachers, those who 
sacrifice everything for music in the public schools 
today will be the leaders in the field tomorrow. 

Yours sincerely, 
O. E. Rosinson, Director of Music 
American Conservatory of Music 
and Hyde Park High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Amateur Musician in Trio and Quartet 


M. C. WIER 


Associate Professor of English, Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 


technique and memorized a goodly number of studies 

and solo pieces, will in the nature of things turn his 
attention to concerted music. Once having heard the playing of 
a famous trio or quartet, he finds himself suddenly thrilled by 
the endless variety of effects elicited through the conversation 
of the instruments of the ensemble—effects many of which he 
realizes he has missed altogether in his own playing. The 
brilliant dialogue between the violin and the ’cello, supported 
by the comment and encouragement of the piano, has told him 
things that he never dreamed of before, and also awakened in 
him a desire to join forces with others and strive for broader 
effects than he has ever been able to attain by the playing of 
solos, agreeable as solos are for general musical fare. 

The ’cellist, in particular, is led to hope for better days. His 
instrument has always a tendency to become monotonous to 
the auditor, however agreeable it may sound to the player; 
and even the player experiences moments of impatience at not 
being able to produce just the effects he desires. The natural 
clumsiness of the instrument itself militates against him, par- 
ticularly when he tries to make it do the work of the violin 
or flute, which one has to do all too frequently in playing some 
of the works of present-day composers. So the young player 
looks naturally to companionship as the best means of escap- 
ing a certain tedium incidental to his studies, and sets out 
straightway to find companions in this adventure, never doubt- 
ing that companions are easy to find. 

But the poor ’cellist discovers all too soon that, in music 
as well as elsewhere, three make a crowd, both in the assem- 
bling and in the holding together. People who are technically 
competent to play trios seem for some reason to prefer re- 
stricting their company to their own persons rather than to 
share it with other players. Particularly is this true of pianists, 
who are usually a world unto themselves, regarding all ensem- 
ble playing on their part as a mere gratuitous playing of ac- 
companiments. And when they do condescend to lend a helping 
hand, they seldom see the importance of learning thoroughly 
their own part, being content merely to keep the music going, 
getting as much of it as they can, and making no comment 
on what they omit. 

The violinist is not quite so indifferent, although he makes 
it clear that in order to make good music, the violin and piano 
need no assistance from the ’cello; and if the ’cellist is ad- 
mitted within the sacred precinct, he is admitted through grace 
alone, for sonatas and concertos are the end of every violinist’s 
desire, and these are in effect duos and not trios. 


"Tee young violinist or ’cellist, after having learned his 


The Lonesome ’Cellist 


So the unfortunate ’cellist, and likewise his unfortunate 
brother, the violist, unless fortunate in their acquaintances, or 
with conservatory connections where ensemble playing is obliga- 
tory, find themselves somewhat perplexed when they first at- 
tempt to set in motion a veritable concourse of sweet sounds. 
In their efforts to find congenial company they are quite apt 
to discover that there is no such thing; so they return sadly 
but wisely to their playing of Bach suites alone, with studies 
by Piatti and others for diversion and consolation. 

But there is one way of becoming a member of the finest of 
trios and string quartets, and remaining a member just as long 
as one desires. And there is no need of invitation, applica- 
tion for membership, initiation fee, or coach. A phonograph, 
or similar machine, the proper records, the music of one’s own 
part, and the circle is complete. He has only to put his music 
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on the music stand, draw up his chair close to the machine, 
press the button, and join in the fun. 


Beyond a doubt he will encounter difficulty at first, because 
of his lack of experience. He will find himself using his eyes 
at the expense of his ears, and discover that he is out of time 
and unable to keep his place. But he will have to do only 
what would be necessary to do when playing with companions 
instead of with a machine; he will have merely to begin again 
at the very beginning, and that, too, without rebuke from the 
leader for the upset. And this time he will fare better, for 
he has learned now that he cannot set the tempo; it is his to 
follow. And having learned this, he discovers that the situa- 
tion is less tense. His self-consciousness is soon gone and he 
becomes his own master. 

It does not take him long to realize that he is not a dis- 
tinguished sight-reader, and that there is no such thing as 
prima vista playing in trio or quartet. To learn his part thor- 
oughly is of the utmost importance. The players on the record 
all know their parts, so they never temporize nor falter nor 
hesitate; to hold his place he must practice his part alone. 
And this he should do until he knows it practically by heart, 
particularly the more difficult passages. Moreover, he should 
practice until he can play his part somewhat faster than the 
tempo set by the machine. Then, when he joins forces with it 
again, he will experience a sense of relief rather than of anxiety. 
And from this time on, his pleasure and his success ought to 
be assured. 


An Invaluable Experience 


He will find that by playing in such company he gains ‘the 
advantage of lessons in everything that concerns his playing. 
If he is sufficiently attentive, he can learn the bowings and fing- 
erings of the artist whom he is emulating, while, of course, 
lessons in phrasing, nuance, dynamics, interpretation, are all to 
be had for the listening. Everything that a fine musician in- 
sists upon he has within reach of his ears; so it is of the utmost 
importance that he make these do him all the service within 
their power, for thus each member of the ensemble will serve 
him as a reliable teacher. 

After long, careful practice of this sort, the ambitious stu- 
dent will find that he can take his seat in the best sort of ama- 
teur trio or quartet and give a surprisingly good account of 
himself. He has become accustomed to playing with superior 
performers, so he is in no danger of suffering from that feel- 
ing of timidity which players experience who are none too cer- 
tain of their attainments. Anyone who can sit beside Pablo 
Casals and imitate his playing with some degree of success 
need fear no adverse comment from any of the violinists or 
pianists with whom he may have occasion to join forces. 


A judicious selection of records. is, of course, a matter of 
prime importance. For a beginner to attempt a Brahms trio 
or the famous Tschaikowsky Elegy would be somewhat futile, 
although they are the ultimate allure of the game. Haydn is 
always a safe beginning, whether in trio or quartet work, par- 
ticularly for the ’cello; for while the part itself is not difficult, 
it offers ample opportunity for finish and for the develop- 
ment of taste. Haydn is the student’s friend—the mentor of 
the young, the solace of the old. He will repay very careful 
practice. Casals has shown, in his playing in these trios what 
a glorious “multum” lies in their apparently insignificant “parvo.” 
He is a revelation of what a consummate artist can do in what 
seems to the inexperienced a very restricted field. 
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Schubert, too, offers interesting and beautiful examples of 
compositions for violin, ’cello, and piano, the one in B-flat, as 
played by Thibeau, Corteau, and Casals, being peculiarly at- 
tractive to the amateur who is seeking the best. And anyone 
who has indulged the foolish habit of regarding Schubert as 
insignificant (a habit of today) will be sure to change his mind 
when he comes to play his part in this trio, no matter what 
that part may be. So great is the brilliancy of Casals at the 
‘cello in this composition that to emulate him here might well 
be the ambition of even a great artist. The lovely first move- 
ment, melodious and kaleidoscopic in its tone color, the pensive 
voices of the second, distributed with exact justice between the 
three instruments, elegiac in its regret, and suggestive of the 
best in Schubert's songs; the impetuous third movement, and 
the merry fourth, all give a variety and contrast that never pall 
for a moment, despite the unusual length of the work. 

And in its own time will come the wonderful Tschaikowsky 
trio, consisting of a difficult and richly wrought first part, truly 
elegiac, and a long second part, made up of variations that de- 
mand of the player the utmost skill. Fortunately we have a 
record of this trio made by the group (Thibeau, Corteau, 
Casals), which insures for posterity a most scholarly and artis- 
tic interpretation of one of the finest compositions of all time. 
Any ’cellist who can play this music in a manner comparable 
with the intrinsic merit of the piece has a right to consider him- 
self a very fine performer. The beginner should not expect a 
very early success in undertaking it, but rather work at it 
slowly to avoid becoming discouraged at the immensity of the 
undertaking. 

In the matter of quartet playing the same opportunities present 
themselves, there being even a greater number and variety to 
choose from. So here the student has a challenge to go through 
a regular course of training, as he will be able to find records 
of the best examples from all the periods of quartet literature. 
Particularly fine are the records of the old Flonzaley Quartet, 
an organization that for the past twenty-five years went on pro- 
ducing the best records for the most discriminating audiences. 
No other quartet has shown such catholicity of taste, so the 
records that it has left behind may be regarded as authoritative 
in both execution and interpretation. Haydn and Mozart are 
both found here at their best, while Schumann and Brahms come 
in also for their share of glory. And, of course, there is Bee- 
thoven, and some of the moderns, among whom we find the 
marvelously beautiful slow movement from Dvorak’s quartet, 
Opus 96. 

The student, passing from Mozart to Beethoven, should take 
up first the six quartets of Opus 18. The Leners have done all 
these for him, as well as the three in Opus 59, beyond which it 
is hardly wise for an amateur to venture in the domain of 
3eethoven, Opus 18 is relatively simple in structure, but difficult 
enough to demand, and beautiful enough to repay the most ex- 
acting study. After the technical difficulties have been mastered 
there is so much to be gained from them that a full year’s 
time might well be devoted to these six quartets alone. 

And at last our adventurer will come to the great Opus 509, 
beyond which he will find nothing that is better and very little 


that is as good. In fact, the musician who can play these three 
quartets as they should be played will find that his desires for 
something more will become less and less with the years; for 
he has arrived at the pillars of Hercules, he has attained the 
Happy Isles. In this world there is nothing to surpass them, 
whatever there may be in the next. Mr. Shauffler was singing 
with real poetic truth when he wrote of them: 


“A Stradivarius underneath the bow, 
A pipe, a stein, to give the music go; 
My fiddlers three and Opus 59, 
Ah, that’s the merriest paradise I know.” 


Truly there is no more veritable paradise for the string player 
than the quartets of Beethoven, the three in this opus in par- 
ticular containing all that the most exacting player could de- 
mand. There is pathos, melody of the finest sort, a wild mockery 
that has made Beethoven a marvel and a wonder, the keen pessi- 
mism, unpolluted by whining or hesitation, the courage of 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

He has that same self-confidence, self-respect, trust in his 
destiny, and an honest contempt for the dumb, platitudinous 
pother of the inconsequential, that so delights the polloi. 

Apart from the musical content, the technical demands in these 
quartets are very great. There is always the need of the deftest 
fingering, and the master’s control of the bow. Some of the 
rhythms are more difficult than any of the most erratic of the 
ultra-modernists, while the demands for an accurate and dis- 
criminating ear will be hard to meet except by those who give 
them long periods of the most intensive study. They, like 
Homer, have the virtue of never growing old. One may play 
them through a hundred times, only to be inspired by the ambi- 
tion to play them a thousand. They are real food for thought, 
supplying everything from the tenderest birds of the wood to 
veritable bear meat, that no one but the most vigorous climber 
of the heights can possibly digest. 

Having exhausted the possibilities of these quartets, the stu- 
dent is ready to do with his violin, or viola, or ’cello, whatever 
he may care to do. Certainly he will no longer experience diffi- 
culty in finding companions for playing. For he will sit in, not 
as one going on a dark adventure, but as one to whom the way 
is clear and the going pleasant. For he has served the severest 
of apprenticeships, he has learned his business far more thor- 
oughly than he could learn it in the schools. For there students 
play with students under the direction of masters of varying 
degrees of competence; while he has taken his part from an 
artist playing in a group of brother artists. And if he has 
taken all that was available to take, he is equipped to speak 
as one having authority, rather than as a dilettante trying to 
repeat what he has learned indifferently well from one who had 
but little to impart. 





New Jersey All-State High School Symphony Orchestra (1932)—Conductors: Clarence J. Andrews, Jennings 
Butterfield, Clifford DeMarest, John H. Jaquish. 
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College Courses in Music Education 


CHAUNCEY B. KING 






Director of Music, De'ta State Teachers College 
leveland, Mississippt. 


GREAT deal of attention has been given to the 

amount of music education that should be required 

in the training of the teacher and supervisor of public 
school music. Almost no attempts have ever been made, 
however, to determine what should be the nature of this 
training. The writer was forcibly impressed by this when 
he began teaching music education courses in a state teachers 
college in the west. He found that there were no sources 
from which he could obtain suggestions regarding such fac- 
tors as the organization, content, and teaching procedures 
of these courses. He determined to investigate the above 
and to discover how the leading training institutions of the 
land were meeting the same. “The Content and Teaching 
of College Courses in Music Education,” a master’s thesis 
completed at Northwestern University in the summer of 
1932, was the result. The present article is a brief review 
of this study. 

Data were obtained from 67 institutions of higher learn- 
ing that are reputed to have strong departments in music 
education. These included 31 universities, 17 state teachers 
colleges, 10 colleges, and 9 conservatories. A 1931-1932 cat- 
alog was secured from each of these institutions. All infor- 
mation bearing on the problem at hand was taken directly 
from these catalogs, in so far as it was possible to do so. 
A questionnaire was then sent to the instructors in charge 
of the music education courses asking for information that 
could not be secured satisfactorily from the catalogs. 


Curricular Organization of Courses in Music Methods 


The use of the term “music methods” was adopted to 
denote all courses that deal (primarily) with the teaching 
of vocal music in elementary and secondary schools. These 
courses are most commonly known as “Public School Music 
Methods.” The following points pertaining to the curricular 
organization of these courses were investigated: (1) Num- 
ber of courses offered, (2) grades covered, (3) titles, (4) 
credit offered, (5) collegiate year in which courses are of- 
fered, and (6) prerequisites. 

Number of Courses Offered. Sixty-seven institutions of 
higher learning, that were used in this study, offer a total 
of 200 music methods courses. This is an average of three 
courses to the institution. The range is from one to four, 
and the distribution is as follows: 22 institutions offer four 
courses, 23 offer three, 21 offer two, and one institution offers 
one. 





TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF 200 COURSES IN MUSIC METHODS 
ACCORDING TO GRADES COVERED 





Number of Institutions 


Grades Covered Offering Such a Course 








i RCO ET TE Ee a ee Te re 42 
DN re ee ie bid pad ae ota Sie ae ae aa aa 34 
OR re eae re era eae ear ry ene ee 23 
NE OE rr ee oe re eet Trot 34 
ee: ee eee beak be eae ems aeeneud 20 
DE ORR TE Me bc iccccecccccacccecescceneas 27 
Intermediate and Junior High School...............0.00000- 6 
All Elementary and Secondary Grades............cceeecceeee 3 
NS PRR er rr rer ere er ree 3 
CE Wo, Ws as CN WEEE dc on cccd ckosctestencevesisans 3 
een ha abe ended keds ee ene eee arose’ 1 
a Chee Se hse buses suena neeeee 1 
OD rer ere reer Terre 2 
Grotes 5, EA; TEA, EV, GOS Voc cccccccecccvvvscccessenencwos 1 

Tasee Tier aE COG s oscsc nes csi dccekctcesissccaccdee 





1Includes 8th grade in 11 cases. 
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Grades Covered. The above 200 courses are organized to 
treat various grade combinations. Table I shows all the 
grade combinations that are used and the number of institu- 
tions using each. 

Table I reveals that the course in primary grade music is 
the most common course in the list. Forty-two out of 67 
institutions offer such a course. Primary grade music is 
combined with intermediate grade music in 20 cases. This 
combination is most popular in liberal arts colleges. 

Intermediate grade music is offered by 34 institutions. 
A rather unusual practice of combining intermediate grade 
music with junior high school music is followed by 6 insti- 
tutions, all of which are state teachers colleges. 

Junior high school music is offered as a separate course 
by 23 institutions, and by 27 other institutions it is com- 
bined with senior high school music. Senior high school 
music is offered as a separate course in 34 cases. This in- 
cludes the eighth grade in 11 cases. 

There are several unusual grade combinations that are 
offered by only a few institutions. 

Institutions that offer four courses in music methods most 
commonly include primary grade music, intermediate grade 
music, junior high school music, and senior high school 
music. The courses offered by 23 institutions having three 
courses in music methods are as follows: 14 offer separate 
courses in primary grade music and in intermediate grade 
music, and combine the junior and senior high school grades 
into one course; 6 offer separate courses in primary grade 
music and in senior high school music, and combine the 
intermediate and junior high school grades into one course; 
3 offer separate courses in junior high school music and in 
senior high school music, and combine the primary and in- 
termediate grades into one course. Where only two courses 
are offered, the usual plan is to offer one course covering all 
elementary grades and another course covering all secondary 
grades. This plan is most common in liberal arts colleges. 

Titles of Music Methods Courses. The titles given the above 
courses in music methods are extremely varied. In some 
cases they are inexact and confusing. The word “methods” 
forms part of the title for nearly half of them. Other ‘titles 
frequently used are: “Public School Music”, “The Teaching 
of Music”, “Materials and Methods”, and “Supervision of 
Music.” Many other titles are used less often. 

Credit Offered. The credit offered in music methods courses 
ranges from one semester hour in four cases to six semester 
hours in ten cases. The mean for all courses involved is 
2.65 semester hours. 





TABLE II 


CREDIT OFFERED (SEMESTER HOURS) IN 200 COURSES 
IN MUSIC METHODS 





Credit offered 
(Semester hours)1 


Number of Courses 
with Such Credit 





DL ccccvccecccccccccscescescncsevccccvesoononseesseses 4 
B.3S cevewccccevenccerescvcrss s600000s00eeseneseseees 11 
Y BPTUTTTITETTTT TTT TTT Lr 102 
Z.GS cacecccccccccceccccccccececssevecccscecesccesecese 15 

TITTITITITITITIT TTT 37 
@  66.0:66:0:60:0.600.0005:00660606 6006505000006 N 08s KeeeeE EES 21 
© 660866650 0ebs een ysteedcnencss650s 608600086 EEe EEE 10 





1Fractional credit hours are the result of changing quarter hours to semester 
hours. 





Collegiate Year in Which Music Methods Courses Are Offered. 
It was found that 16 courses are offered in the first year of 
college, 53 are offered in the second year, 66 in the third 
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year, and 27 in the fourth year. Courses in primary grade 
music are offered more often in the second year than in any 
other. The mode for courses in intermediate grade music, 
junior high school music, senior high school music, and for 
primary and intermediate grades combined is the third year. 
The mode for the course for junior and senior high school 
combined is the fourth year. 

While three-fourths of all music methods courses are 
offered in the second and third years, attention is called to 
the fact that 16 courses are offered in the first year and 27 
are offered in the fourth year. 

Prerequisites. It was difficult to determine what courses are 
required as prerequisites to music methods courses. These 
were seldom listed in catalogs. It is believed that prerequi- 
sites are not clearly defined and that only very elementary 
courses are required in most instances. 


Implications 


It is apparent that there is little uniformity in the curricu- 
lar organization of courses in music methods. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to terminology. There seems to 
be a great deal of looseness and carelessness in designating 
courses in music methods. A course called “Public School 
Music” may be anything from an elementary course in sight 
singing to a teaching course in senior high school music. 
Greater uniformity in course titles would be of much value 
in the evaluation of transcripts for students who transfer 
from one institution to another. It is suggested that con- 
sideration be given to the following in selecting titles for 
these courses: (1) The Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference has recommended the omission of the word “public” 
in all references to school music; (2) there is a tendency to 
over-use the word “methods”; (3) the advisability of using 
the word “supervision” in courses that have little or nothing 
to do with supervision is to be questioned. 

The average amount of credit that is being offered in these 
courses, 2.65 semester hours, is in close agreement with the 
recommendation of the Music Education Research Council 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference. There are 
21 courses, however, that receive 4 semester hours credit, 
and 10 that receive 6. This is entirely out of keeping with 
the above recommendation and means that other fields of 
training are neglected. One wonders whether this seeming 
excessive amount of hours offered is not due to lack of 
organization in planning, and to inefficiency in conducting 
such courses. 

The years in which most of these courses are offered, the 
second and third years, seem very appropriate. This gives 
opportunity for the musical training, that is so necessary as 
a background for teaching courses, to be given in the early 
years of the course, and leaves the latter part of the course 
open for practice teaching. There are 16 instances of courses 
in music methods being offered in the first year, however. 
It is doubtful whether these courses deal more with the 
teaching of music than with training in music. 

Of the various points that have been taken up thus far, 
perhaps none is more important than the matter of pre- 
requisites. If music methods courses are to be teaching 
courses in fact as well as in theory, it is necessary that 
definite prerequisites be decided upon. These should include 
courses in education as well as courses in music. A state- 
ment of these prerequisites should be given in the catalog 
descriptions and strict adherence to them should be required. 


Content of Music Methods Courses 


What makes up the content of so-called music methods 
courses as they are being presented by universities, state 
teachers colleges, colleges, and conservatories that train 
school music teachers? This question was investigated from 
two angles: First, an analysis was made of the topics that 
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are included in these courses; second, the instructional 
materials were ascertained. 

The topics (problems, or units of study) that are treated 
in music methods courses were classified according to two 
types, those that are usually included and those that are less 
usually included. Data relating to “topics usually included” 
were taken from the analyses of catalog descriptions of 
courses. Data relating to “topics less usually included” 
were taken from questionnaire responses. 


Topics Usually Included 


The topics that are usually presented in primary grade 
music, intermediate grade music, junior high school music, 
and senior high school music, according to catalog descrip- 
tions of courses, are presented in the following four tables. 





TABLE III 
TOPICS INCLUDED IN 34 MUSIC METHODS COURSES FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 





Number of Times 














Topic Mentioned 
See EE vaccueued kee siwveehewdesseee kendekseewecbnaene 
SC ED <0 ko oem olen esis oe ek ee el ke ae 24 
Coe Se EE kc cenwerwanee cin swe es kanes ebeseunevennsues 19 
CED. ee GUO GIs ht dk vichacinsduenanddetereceucarnenes 18 
a ee Se rrr re rey re ere 18 
Ce ee er re 14 
CFP SS GE EEE GOED sy oc oc ceca ciccascsceececsves 13 
Ce Be SD ioe eR Adkeee Keds cenacceessasenseeeen 13 
ET ee eee Tee 8 

(10) Course of study, including outlines for each grade......... 5 
(11) Principles underlying primary grade music instruction.... 5 
(12) Primary child psychology and pedagogical conclusions as 
they affect the teaching of primary music................ F 
(13) Purposes, procedures, and objectives of primary grade music 3 
COED FE ED o-66 sb cen codesedesdesdesesanncessedeweoeen 3 
CED CN GE co cece i canbnccedsc0b40ssceeseeeseeacee 2 
C16) TRMRES GUPOTOTNEOM ccccicccncccccccwcsccccccseseeessees 2 
TABLE IV 


TOPICS INCLUDED IN 27 MUSIC METHODS COURSES FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





Number of Times 





Topic Mentioned 

i Ee pet ere et rere Te TTT eT eee 19 

Ce SEE cc.cc mien wiees ee ba dered ceceeewens ecebnekeesens 17 

C2) BREE GRTORIINIEE .oo.cccviccscccevccesoccccccecccenesces 12 

(4) Use of the child voice, and voice training...............+. 9 

(5) Music reading, including sight singing............e.e+-e+5 9 

Ce Be Be : pc cccwadkencdc0.bcebeee sends 6ctnakanns névege 7 

(7) Tonal, rhythmic, and theoretical problems common to the 
music of the intermediate grades...........c2eeeeeeeeeees 

(8) Technical study and formal drill...........e0eeseeeeeeeses 5 


(9) Beginnings of instrumental study, including the organiza- 
tion of instrumental classes .. 


(10) Course of study, including outlines for each grade.......... 4 
11) Purposes, procedures, and objectives of intermediate grade 
ED - ao. nnn 060-4beehebEGRESSE EDDY. CCKS CDEC OROENEOERROS 
CO) TE I i060 65.09 6000005605009062 06508 Cero Ce eress 4 
(13) Rote song HMBING. «vc cccvccvccccssecessecssseccesososos S 
(14) Principles underlying intermediate grade music instruction 2 
(15) Classroom management and classroom procedure.......... 2 
(16) Tests and meastrements ......ccccccccccccceccvcccccece 2 
tg er eee 1 
(18) Intermediate child psychology and pedagogical conclusions 


as they affect the teaching of intermediate grade music.... 1 
(19) Music supervision ..........+++e8 Ladhevevetackehekeewnne 








TABLE V 


TOPICS INCLUDED IN 27 MUSIC METHODS COURSES FOR THE 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Number of Times 





Topic Mentioned 
| Ea See rr en ie re ee 8 
(2) Music appreciation .........cccccccccccccccseccccese woe 7 
(3) Junior high school organizations, including the organiza- 

tion and conduct of: chorus, glee club, orchestra, and band.. 7 
(4) The adolescent voice, and treatment of the changing voice. 7 
(5) Testing and classification of VOiceS........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 
CRD) TED, gb on 00c 40.0 ctcsceveecenkenceeeseseseueneosns ss 
(7) Elementary theory ......ccccccccccccece see eececceeceee 4 
(8) Class instruction in band and orchestral instruments...... 3 
(9) Problem discussions .....cccccccccccccccscccccccccecese 3 
(10) Course of study......... cece ccc ee eee ee eee r cee teeeteeees 2 
tie FO aT TT oe tt 1 
(12) Class instruction in VOiCE.......ccccccccvecccsccccescces 1 
(13) Assembly singing .........ccccccecccers oeacenesewaehene 1 
(14) Discovering and developing musical talent..............- 1 
(15) Specialized courses ...... Sevrerer rere eee 1 
(16) Psychological and pedagogical considerations..... se geeeees 1 
(17) Principles and underlying junior high school music instruc- 
OM Knack 654460660600 0600050EdR dO 06dS E0049 EERE KEES 
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Be Prepared 





for the Coming School Year 
by familiarizing yourself with the follow- 
ing materials. They have been selected, 
edited and published specifically for 
educational purposes © © © © OD 








INSTRUMENTAL... 


THE LOCKHART BAND-CLASS METHOD.... 
cena cae Lee M. Lockhart & E. M. Goehring 


A sound and logical method for absolute beginners; in- 
sures a playing band in a minimum of time. Teacher’s 
score $3.00; separate parts 30c each. 


FIRST NORWEGIAN RHAPSODY............. 
OT re eee F. Melius Christiansen 


Full score $2.50; condensed score 75c; full band $2.50; 
separate _*rts 20c each. The most widely used band 
number during the past year. 


Chane kasiee heehee James R. Gillette 
This American Rhapsody is a noteworthy contribution to 
band literature; remarkably easy to play but exceedingly 
effective in performance. Full score $1.50; symphonic 


band $4.50; small band $2.00; extra parts 10c each. 
SUNDAY MORNING AT GLION. .Bendel-Watson 


A program number of rare charm, skillfully scored so as 
to avoid unnecessary difficulties. Full score $1.50; sym- 
phonic band $4.50; small band $2.00; extra parts 10c each. 


SMALL ENSEMBLES 


Classical works arranged for varied instrumental com- 
binations; woodwind; brass; strings. 


Send for Instrumental Catalog. 


_. + CORA... 


THE A CAPPELLA CHORUS 


Compiled, arranged and edited by Max T. Krone and 
Griffith J. Jones. The only available graded course in 
a cappella singing. Each number in all collections is at 
once training and program material. Many of the num- 
bers are published separately. Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, 60c 
each. Volume VI $1.00. 


CANTATAS 


Such perennial favorites as Spring Cometh, In Woodland, 
Caravan and The Song of Man, and including many new 
ones for various voice combinations by Harvey Gaul, Franz 
C. Bornschein, Gena Branscombe and Richard Kountz. 


Send for the new Octavo, 


BEAR ee 0 - Se ee te os vn x oveccvcccsdonncs 
je nentadannd Ralph L. Baldwin & Arthur Witte 
A remarkable simplification and clarification of the sub- 


ject; the result of years of actual classroom work. In 
two books. Price 50c each. 


MUSIC TO THE LISTENING EAR... Will Earhart 


Music appreciation; ear-training and dictation combined 
as one subject; the outstanding theoretical publication of 
recent years. Price $2.00. 


THE ELOQUENT BATON.......... Will Earhart 


Conducting as an art, and not overlooking the fact that 
like any other art, it is grounded on certain fixed prin- 
ciples. Price $1.50. 


SONGS OF THE UKRAINE 


Separate octavo publications; an absolutely new note in 
choral music; superlatively arranged by Alexander Koshetz. 


OPERETTAS 


To such popular operettas as The Lass of Limerick Town, 
Captain Crossbones, etc. by Arthur Penn, have been 
added Young Handel of Hanover (for Junior and Senior 
High School) and William the Conqueror (for children). 


OCTAVO 
Separate octavo publications for all voice combinations: 
a cappella and with accompaniment; sacred and secular ; 
arrangenients and original compositions. 


Cantata and Operetta Catalogs. 


... THEORETICAL 


CHORAL MUSIC AND ITS PRACTICE........ 
yGedi daa ates Sala ae Wea ae eed ee Noble Cain 

A complete summation by an acknowledged master in the 
field; contains an invaluable list of over six hundred 


a cappella numbers, classified by schools and degree of 
difficulty. Price $2.00. 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC..... 


(ehdadesdevecsevedeeetienane Jacob Kwalwasser 


A scientific scrutiny of present practices in music educa- 
tion, with recommendations for improvement. Price $2.00. 


SE PES co oneedecaeeas Martin Bernstein 


Learn score reading by reading scores; graded exercises 
starting with simple examples and working up to Debussy 
and Richard Strauss. Price $2.50. 


Send for free descriptive booklet. 
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TABLE VI 


TABLE VII 




















TOPICS INCLUDED IN 27 MUSIC METHODS COURSES FOR THE EMPHASIS GIVEN 22 “LESS USUALLY INCLUDED” TOPICS IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY MUSIC METHODS COURSES 
Number of Times Order of emphasis 
Topic Mentioned Elementary Secondary 
_— - Topic methods methods 
CSD BED coctcvescseceeusceciesesceensebndcssnesasas 15 
Cae SED wceadess odds beCenkeasenct4eceuseatesentueseens 9 GED BONE CII, occ ccccccerssccccnescsswssee 1 2 
Ge Oe I IEDs bcos tdawencccodeaner cones 2 7 
fe POET TLC TT CLT ETT TT CTC TIE TT CC CT TT TCT 19 Coe Ss. SIN ve cccécdeneceusancecese 3 1 
ee ree 16 (4) Supplementary teaching lek pbk 6 tik etanene 4 5 
Ce GO on cnedcraeebaesabbsosecvoesdesenbausesuoeuas 15 ey ee ea a's rad 4 kc wie dae ewan ee eee 5 6 
CEP GE -6i06 6609000060 s00soeereeseketwssceecéeesenciedans 10 CoP. Bee PED ddesecivadedtuscreccebaeenseaee 6 15 
(7) Instruction of the individual............ccececeee 7 8 
Ce vc cwbndudddwnbdaebaeseuuenneneceénsusdedanceus 12 le In ee me re mere 8 22 
CE) BAGS GORCOTIRNION occdcvecscccsecisccscceseceséssscece 11 (9) The project method...........ceesseeecececccees 9 11 
Se MOE once ndek canon oa 500 CéC Sb SKS 4000E ERNE EESEEEED 8 (10) Music training for the talented child.............. 10 14 
(10) Hdistory Of mitsic...cscccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccces 5 CED) CHURSNS GINS cccccccs eccewrcccscccecceseuene 11 16 
(33) Bihetory amd SOBTOCIRUIOM, 2c ccccccccsccccccocscccscccsse 3 (12) Conducting .....ccccsecccccccvcsccccccccsscees 12 3 
(12) Accrediting of outside applied study in music............ 9 Che SN a icctauckecotsnnenbnes- crane 13 18 
CES) CURSE GE GI nc cece ccedveccccctcecescecescescecnese 7 (14) AGSIESCURE HEFERONOEY onc cccccccccvcsecccsecess 14 + 
C34) ‘Cieee MRCRPNNNNE GROWTUETION . cc ccc cccecseseccevescces 5 CED) “EUS GE CRIB ci occ cccsccccvenseccecs 15 9 
(15) Pageants, operettas, cantatas and oratorios............++ 5 COG). TRNGE GEOGE MNEs .cccccwccccccdicsevcovcsons 16 17 
C16) Pebble POriOrMORceS oc ccscccccccccscccccccccsesesvccoce 4 (17) The radio in music education...........eceeeeees 17 12 
(17) Problem discussions ..cccccccscccccccccccsccccscccecces 4 (18) History of public school music....... .......... 18 13 
(18) Class vocal instruction... ...cccccccc ccccccccecescosess 3 (19) Construction and use of instruments by children. ..19 19 
C19) Apsembly MME ccccccvccesvccvecsessccvccscesose cogs 3 CO I I cnc cecentacescceneanesewos 20 19 
‘; a: errr rrTrTrTrrrTrTrrrrTTr rr errr ire ee ee 3 C25) «COS CRIED 6.56 ce 6ccvecscvccsceseceses 21 9 
(21) Music supervision 2.6... c eee ce eee ee scene centre reeneeens 3 oe oe Sere ere 21 
€22) Teate Gm GROROUTOMNOMES 2c cc cccccccccccccseceseccocccee 2 
(23) Organization and administration of a high school depart- " 7 
ment Of MUSIC ....ccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccsecees 2 Implications 
Perhaps the greatest value of this study is that it makes 
Topics Less Usually Included available a complete list of topics that are included in the 


Twenty-two topics were selected as being “less usually various courses in music methods. The amount of emphasis 


included” in music methods courses. 


(Several of these con- that is being given these topics should not necessarily be 


stitute courses in themselves in large institutions.) The accepted as ideal. 

order of emphasis given these topics in courses for the ele- Because of the great number of topics that are treated, 
mentary grades and in courses for the secondary grades, the importance of setting up a definite outline of procedure 
according to the check marks of 59 questionnaire respondents in teaching music methods courses is self-evident. This is 


is given in Table VII. 
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Aborn, E. B., New York City 

Adams, Eugenia F., Norfolk, Va. 

Adams, Mary W., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Anderson, Mrs. Effie, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. Y. 
Armstrong, Minnie, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bailey, J. F., Albion, N. Y 
Baker, Bertha, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baker, Gola V., Hibbing, Minn. 
Beers, Clara, Salamanca, , 
Bretzke, Agnes, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Britton, Elsie P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burnham, Letitia, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burt, George A., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Clark, Martha F., Fredonia, N. Y. 
Clark, Winifred R., Medina, me Bs 
Coan, R. A., New York City 
Dilts, Edna C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dutcher, Mary H., Oswego, N. Y. 
Ferguson, Hattie B., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fix, Ione M., Ortonville, Minn. 
Ford, Mrs. James M., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fosgate, Jessie E., W. atertown, Y. 
Fuller, Cora E., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Gilbert, Miss Carlotta E.. Anoka, Minn. 
Gilmore, Margaret A., Gilbert, Minn. 
Gowan, Edwin A., Lockport, N. Y. 
Gunderson, Grace, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hagen, Helen T., Oswego, N. 

Halbock, Gertrude, Reno, Nevada 
Hankinson, Frances, Sioux City, Iowa 
Hei'man, Euphemia, Altoona, Pa. 
Hellickson, Florence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hubbard, Lucile, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hungerford, Alona F., Winona, Minn. 
Johnson, Ennis L., Cloquet, Minn. 
Johnston, James L., Tempe, Ariz. 
Koenemen, Clara, Pipestone, Minn. 
Liljeberg, Naomi, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Loomis, Anna C., Newark, 

Lord, Ingham, Cumberland, Md. 
McCabe, Regina M.., Carbondale, Pa. 
Mackey, Margaret, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Morse, Sydney, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Murray, Lillian, Rochester, N. Y. 





DO YOU KNOW ANY OF THESE FOUNDERS? 


Scan the names be!ow and if you can supply the present address of one or more of the 
persons named please communicate w:th the Conference office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
or with Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Walt Whitman Hotel, Camden, New Jersey. All the per- 
sons listed are now eligible as Founders under the twenty year rule. The names in the first 
group are those of members who attended the Rochester or Minneapolis meetings (1913 and 
1914). The second list gives the names of other Founders whose present addresses are 
wanted. The addresses given are those last known. 


Andrews, Florence E., Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


Garrity, Margaret M., Plattsburg, ms “We 


Maloof, Alexander, New York City, N. Y. 


Ofstad, Enga or Euga, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ofstad, Ida, Minneapolis, Minn. Davis, B. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Page, Madeline, Minneapolis, Minn. Denby, Mary Myrite, East St. Louis, Il. 
Peterson, Ida, Ironwood, Mich. Denny, Maude A., Lincoln, Il 
Powers, Kathrine, Ottumwa, Iowa Doyle, Edna, Williamston, Mich. 
Riggs, Lecie, Alton, Il. Drake, Jean 2 i Detroit, Mich. 
Riske, Orissa, Minneapolis, Minn. Drewett, Gertrude, Detroit, Mich. 
Ritz, Lucy M., Carothersville, Ind. East, Ruth, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Roberts, Timothy L., Utica, N. Y. Elkin, Clara ; . 
Rogers, Eloise H., Faribault, Minn. Ferguson, Eugenie, Detroit, Mich. 
Sebastian, Edith M., Minneapolis, Minn. Fertich, Mabel A., Star City, Ind. 
Shannon, Maude Louise, Minneapolis, Minn. Fleming, Reta M., Adrian, Mich. 
Shumway, Winifred M., Evanston, III. Flint, Mabel, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Siggins, Bertha C., Fairport, New York Fordyce, Mabel Alta, Chicago, III. 
Smith, Ruby, Streeter, Lil. Forsyth, Jessie, Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, Oram, Rochester, oy , a Frank, Giadys M., Port Huron, Mich. 
Snyder, Ellen, Potsdam, N. Y. Freeman, Cleora, ‘Detroit, Mich. 
Starr, Georgia McClure, te mm Fe Glasgow, Ethel M., Denver, Colo. 
Taylor, M. C., Duluth, ‘Minn, Goembel, Lela, Centerville, lowa 
Treichler, Elma M., Sanborn, we Goodwin, Mrs. J. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WwW aechter, Hattie = Oakland, Iowa Goodwin, Alice S., Charleston, Mo. 
Walrath, "Jessie M., Mitchell, S. D. Graham, Laura, Keokuk, Iowa 
Warner, E. Inez, Albion, N. Y. Grairs, S. W., Esmond, N. D. 
Weisbeck, Ruth, Benson, Minn. Halbock, Gertrude, Reno, Nevada 
Wellemeyer, Eliz., Marshalltown, Iowa Hall, Mina E., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Wheeler, Elen F., E. Bloomfield, N. Y. Heikens, Georgia, Winchester, Tenn, 
Whipple, Edna A., Michigan City, Ind. Hurth, Mrs. Adele F., Ontario, Calif. 
Winch, Edith, Gilbert, Minn. Jewell, Nellie, Geneva, I 


Jewett, Annis C., Chicago, III. 
Johnson, Ina A., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Joslin, Harriet, Urbana, Ohio 


Adair, P. T., Rockland, Mich. Keller, Emma K., Fort Scott, Kansas 
Adams, Isabel C. Kelley, Francis 4 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Arns, Josie, Ukiah, Calif. Kelley, Mrs. Francis J., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ashton, Mrs. Bonnie Ewing, Dayton, Ohio McBeth, Eliz., Springfield, Ohio 
Baldwin, Caroline, Geneva, IIl. McBurney, Sarah P., Peoria, Ill. 
Bardin, Nellie C., Cincinnati, Ohio McConnell, Mrs. Edgar B., Logansport, Ind. 
Bear, Louise, Elgin, Il. Middleton, Pearl, Pana, IIl. 
Brown, Theodore, Angola, Ind. Mills, Mrs. Mamie C., Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Cassidy, Wm. J., Chicago, IIl. Morrissey, Mrs. Robt. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cauffman, Mrs. E. M., Romeo, Mich. Mykins, Mary A., Peoria, Ill. 
Cavanaugh, Bertha, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Paulus, Eugene j., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Cloud, May A., Philadelphia, Pa. Ries, Emma Bing Lafayette, Ind. 
Cockery, K., Music Dept., City Schools, New Or- Schemhoff, Anna B., Covington, Ky. 

leans, La. Schneider, Nettie c.. CL peteatbate, Ind. 
Collom, L. A., Hancock, Mich. Scott, Helen Mann. Alden, Iowa 
Corvan, Norine, Detroit, Mich. Templeton, R. B., Duquoin, ‘lM. 
Crosby, Jesse M., Kansas City, Mo. Thorne, Cornelia, Winona, Minn. 
Croup, Eleanor E., Detroit, Mich. Warner, B. S., Chicago, Til. 
Crowell, George E., Ashland, Ohio Yardley, Mrs. J. W., Honolulu, Hawaii 
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A ARETE oo Sete 


Before you order any choral music— 
send for these thematie booklets 


















STIRRING MALE CHORUSES 
FOR YOUR GLEE CLUB 


Fourteen brand-new choruses 

including three-part arrange- 
ments of Guion’s “Home on 

the Range’’ and “All Day on 

the Prairie,’’ and several ex- 
tremely effective new four- 
part choruses. 





























. by els 
oy lilliamson h 


—_—— 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR SERIES 
Edited by John Finley, Williamson 


Thirty-one a cappella choruses represent- 
ing some of the greatest masterpieces in 
the history of music, by Bach, Brahms, 
Eccard, Hassler, Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Schiitz, etc. 





MOST SUCCESSFUL CHORUSES 


FOR WOMEN'S VOICES 
(T hree-Part) 


Containing the 29 Best-Selling Women's 
Choruses in the Schirmer Catalog, with 
a full music page of each, a picture 
and biography of the composer, and 
a list of all other published arrange- 
ments. 
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Music as a Socializing Factor 


VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 


Director of Music, Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
White Plains, New York. 


{[Nore: The Peekskill (N.Y.) Rotary Club recently invited Dr. Rebmann 
to give a talk on the Westchester Junior Festival. This article—with a title 
of our own selection—is a portion of Dr. Rebmann’s address. The article, 
with this brief explanation. is printed not only for the value of its content, 
but for whatever it may offer by way of example and suggestion to JouRNAL 
readers who may have similar opportunities to present to members of lay 
groups some of the broader aspects of music education—in terms that will be 
understood by the “practical” man of the world.—The Editors.) 


ex? 


ate that we consider the reason for such an undertaking 

as thé-music festival. Why do we have it, what is its value? 
Why is it that music, art and other kindred subjects are re- 
ceiving increased attention in the American schools today? 
Are they the fads and frills of education which are so much 
discussed? Should they be abolished for the sake of greater 
simplicity of the school organism and for reasons of economy? 
These questions are being agitated through the length and 
breadth of this country. I shall not answer them directly, but 
submit to your consideration some facts pertaining to educa- 
tion, the sum total of which should enable you to draw your 
own conclusions. 


ik these days of inquiry into values it would seem appropri- 


“Education is living,” according to Prof. Dewey; hence, 
like life it is constantly changing. For a parent to assume 
that schools should be conducted today as they were in the 
time he went to school, is a fallacy frequently encountered. 
The time of sulphur matches, kerosene lamps and horse cars 
had the little red schoolhouse famed in song and story. The 
era of electricity, automobiles and airplanes needs to have an- 
other kind of school, as changes in our mode of life inevitably 
bring about changes in educational policy. 


In the days of the sulphur match, it took eight or nine years 
to complete elementary education. Progress in methods of 
education, extension of the school year, and improvement in 
the accessories of teaching are responsible for the fact that 
your children finish that part of school work in six years. 
It will be well that the parent be fully conscious of the fact 
that during the last century American inventive genius has 
been as constantly at work in the improvement of teaching as 
it has been in matters of more utilitarian value. The progress 
from the kerosene lamp to the incandescent bulb has been 
paralleled, in a less spectacular manner, in education and in 
the improvement of teaching. 


One of the results of this evolution is the professional edu- 
cator, such as your superintendent and school principal, who 
has made education his life work. He merits your estimate 
of him as an expert who knows education as your physician 
knows medicine. Since he is a recent product of our economic 
life, he is not always accorded that standing. I suppose that 
since we all went to school and since we are interested in our 
children, we are inclined to become amateur educators and to 
question policies inaugurated by the expert which are not in 
keeping with our conception of school administration, being 
naively unaware that our conception of school may be as 
obsolete as the sulphur match. 

As a parent who is interested in the proper education of his 
children, and whose business brings him into close contact 
with the formal side of education as represented by the schools, 
I should like to discuss briefly the aims of education in the 
broadest sense. The ideal product of education seems to be a 
man, or woman, capable of taking care of himself and endowed 
with honesty, self-control, a spirit of codperation, a certain 
amiability, social spirit and altruism—in other words, a person 
of character, who can get along in business and with his 
neighbors. 
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Accepting the making of men and women of this type as 
the object of education, we have left behind us the old concep- 
tion that knowledge and literacy are the principal concerns of 
the schools. A large pzrt of the world has passed from the 
stage of right habits; a great deal of our present-day difficul- 
ties are due to this aberration. 

To save the coming generation from similar disorder, our 
young people must be trained to a right state of mind; their 
attitude and judgment must be led in the proper direction. In 
a comparatively simple world of stable economic basis, par- 
ents could guess with a fair degree of accuracy what their chil- 
dren would do, when grown up, and how they would act under 
certain circumstances. In the complicated and uncertain con- 
ditions of today, with war and revolution all around us, with 
an unsettled political and economic world, and with a confused 
and disturbed public mind at home, parents cannot guess in 
what kind of a world their children will grow up. Hence, the 
right attitudes must be built in school and home, so that they 
may act rightly in later life. 

Right attitude presupposes good judgment. The “knowl- 
edge” subjects—frequently referred to as the “regular sub- 
jects”—provide little opportunity for the forming of judgment. 
Play and other recreational activities—baseball, basketball, 
chorus, orchestra, band and the different art subjects—are re- 
plete with such opportunity, provided there is not too much 
leadership. The boy is being tried by his team mates. He is re- 
sponsible for every error he makes, and in the competitive 
games, his opponents take advantage of him. All these activi- 
ties are replete with possibilities for the guidance of judgment 
and are as valuable for the future of the boy and girl as are 
the “knowledge” subjects. The man with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key represents one type of intelligence; the decisions made by 
the youngster on the baseball diamond, in the music room or 
the art room represent another. 

Recreation, play, is unmoral—neither good, nor bad in it- 
self. Through it right behavior may be obtained, but not as 
an automatic result. Hence guidance is necessary. This guid- 
ance must extend beyond school hours and must include the 
hours of leisure, the real danger spot in our lives today. 

The need of training for the worthy use of leisure hours has 
never been so apparent as it is in these days of enforced idle- 
ness for many. The fact that in many cities one can see hun- 
dreds of dispirited looking men standing around in the public 
squares or sitting in the parks, is an indication that a large 
part of our present-day adult population does not know what 
to do with its leisure hours, when deprived of the necessary 
cash to buy amusement. Recreation workers in city and 
county have done much valuable work providing worth while 
leisure activities for adults and children. They must be cred- 
ited with a favorable influence upon the morale of thousands. 

The school is, however, the proper place for the integration 
of all factors contributing to the education of the child. It will 
find the proper balance of “knowledge” and “social” or “char- 
acter” training. It is now reevaluating the subjects of the 
curriculum for this purpose. Within the five years preced- 
ing the school year 1932-33, there was apparent a pronounced 
tendency, exhibited in the greater part of the country, to add to 
the time devoted to music and art subjects. It may be assumed 
that boards of education and superintendents have decided in 
favor of music—not for music’s sake but for the children’s 
sake—realizing that music is a tremendous socializing factor, 
that it brings to its devotees control of emotions, resistance to 
adversity, and an increased probability of a sane and contented 
life. 
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The Two Questions Often Asked 


WHAT HAVE YOU WHAT ARE SOME OF 
THAT IS NEW? YOUR BEST SELLERS? 
ANSWER: ANSWER: 


FOR YOUR BAND OR ORCHESTRA SUCCESSFUL CHORUS COLLECTIONS 
"FRANZ SCHUBERT" OVERTURE 














UNISON SCHOOL CHORUSES 


— psn cnt tindin 


vo Be Sane” Grachene Band 0800" 22 selections that are ideal for younger school singers.......... Pr., 50c 
Extra Parts—30c THE G CLEF—TWO-PART CHORUS BOOK 
VALLEY FORGE MARCH 19 very satisfying choruses for treble v0ices........-.cceceeeeceeeeee Pr., 50c 
By Edwin Franko Goldman Piano Solo—50c aot TRIOS—PART SONGS FOR S. A. 8. 
Band—75c Orchestra—75c . B.”’ choruses, each of exceptional merit..................Pr., 75¢ 
A great march which includes a rich, impressive chorale ane pel FOR BOYS WITH CHANGING VOICES 
with text. These numbers provide progressive choral development.......... Pr., 60c 


THE PRIDE O' THE LAND 
THE NATIONAL 4-H CLUB MARCH 


By Edwin Franko Goldman 
Band—75c 


Piano Solo—50c 
Orchestra—7 5c 


This sterling march, with vocal refrain, is to the Club’s 
motto, Head-Hands-Heart-Health. 
SPRINGTIME IN CHINATOWN 
By Victor Renton Arranged for Band by Mayhew Lake 
Piano Solo—40c Band—$1.25 
An interesting Chinese musical charactery that is a fine 
band piece. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL SINGERS 











YOUNG MEN'S CHORUS 
OR QUARTET BOOK 
Price, 60c 
A splendid selection of choruses 


for high school young men. 
Suitable texts and likeable music. 


GREAT DAYS OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
SCHOOL CHORUSES— 
MIXED VCS. 

By R. R. Peery Price, 60c 
Eight selections of a high char- 
acter for school use. A corre- 

lation of history and music. 


WILL O' THE WISP 
FOR SOLO & TWO-PART 
CHORUS 


By Cuthbert Harris Price, 12c 
A bright, singable number. The 
solo and the chorus parts are 
not difficult. 


LITTLE SCARLET FLOWER 
OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS 
By Bryceson Treharne Price, $1 
Good music. Captivating legend- 
ary story. Ideal for competent 
high school group. Full dialog 
is in vocal score. 


CHORAL ART 
REPERTOIRE 
WORLD LOVED MASTER 
MELODIES ARRANGED 
ay MIXED VOICES 

E. Hipsher Price, 90c 
4 | fine choruses for high 
school or college groups. Worthy 
festival or competition numbers. 


THE VISION 


OF SCROOGE 
CANTATA FOR TWO-PART 
SHORUS 
By Wm. Baines Price, 40c 
A very pleasing 20-minute can- 
tata on a part of Dickens’ 
**Christmas Carol.*’ Superb for 

Christmas use. 


THE MAGIC BOWL 
OPERETTA FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN THREE ACTS 

By Bryceson Treharne Price, 75c 
11 characters and choruses of 
Children, Rabbits, Bluebells and 
Glow-worms. Melodious music. 
Interest-holding story. 
LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD 
ae aa Ba? FOR CHILDREN 
a Yeamans_ Price, 75c 
v1 delighefed musical dramatiza- 
tion for juvenile performers of 
an always entertaining tale. 








ZO-AYZ—-FTHXM FROM mMomMIAa AO <~ZY macNmMM ~PT cOx 


JUNIOR- SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 
The hummel ‘Baker & Daniel’’ volume—117 numbers ..............-- 
...Cloth Bd. Pr., $2 





INDIVIDUAL CHORUS SUCCESSES 





TWO-PART CHORUSES 


Pansies for Thoughts. Grey..$0.12 
About Katy. Wilson.............. 10 
The Gypsy Trail. Galloway- 
UNNI dususnnsbicinnietankeiacecen ‘ 
Lilacs. Cadman-Forman.......... .10 
Pond Lilies. Forman ............-. 1S 
By the Waters of Minneton- 
a eee 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose. Nevin.. ‘10 


THREE-PART—S. A. B. 
Day in Venice. Nevin-Bliss..$0.25 
8 


Dream of the Past. Stults....6 .0 
Echo Song. Gest...........---ccce .08 
Garden of Roses. Ritter........ 12 


The Gypsy Trail. Galloway.. .12 
Pickaninny Sandman. Talbert .08 
Rose Petals. Lawson.............. .08 
Sleepy Hollow Tune. Kountz .12 
Sunshine in Rainbow Valley. 





Sea Gardens. Cooke.............. 12 Hamblen ---------ecoeeeesennnnnnnns 


FOUR-PART—BOYS' vcs. 
Bless Yo’ Heart. Vargas........ $0.15 


THREE-PART—TREBLE I'll Take You Home Again, 





I Have a Secret. Cadman $0.12 Kathleen. Westendorf ...... 10 
Sweet Miss Mary. Neidlinger .12 A Tale of a Ginger Jar. 

Green Cathedral. Hahn.......... 15 ne es «82 
I Love Life. Mana-Zucca...... oF Wishin’® and Fishin’. Wells... .10 
Ol’ Car’lina.. Cooke.............. 12 Cowboys (3 Part T. T. B.). 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. Spross........ 12 Bliss 2 





SUCCESSFUL OPERETTAS & CANTATAS 








Joan or tHe Nancy Lee—2 Acts. By L. Woodson Curtis... rN » $2 
Betty Lou—3 Acts. By R. M. Stults mi, F 
Hearts AND BLossoms—2 Acts. By R. M. Stults.......... = 
BarBarossA oF Barsary—2 Acts. By David Britton... : 


Tue Crimson Eyvesrows—3 Acts. By M.H.&J.W. Dodge. ae, 1 
Dawn or Sprinc—Cantata, 2-Pt. Treble. By Richard Kountz..Pr., 60c 
Mon-Dan-Min—Cantata for Treble Ves. By Paul Bliss........ Pr., 60c 
Bos-O-Linxs—Cantata for Children’s Ves. 3-Pt. By Carl Busch.Pr., 60c 


FAVORITE BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 


Easiest Orncuestra Cotrection (Peery)....Piano, 65c—Pts., 35c Ea. 
Srupent’s Orcuestra Forio No. 1 (Klohr) Piano, 75c—Pts., 45¢ Ea. 
Presser’s Popucar Orcuestra Book............ Piano, 60c—Pts., 30c Ea. 
Senror Orcuestra Boox Piano, 65c—Pts., 35c Ea. 
Presser’s Concert Orcnestra Book.......... Piano, 65c—Pts., 35c Ea. 
Tue Veririrst Banp Boox—For Beginning (Lewis)......Pts., 30c Ea. 
Tue Verisest Bann Boox—For Young Bands................-- Pts., 30c Ea. 
Tue Sousa Banp Boox—(J. P. Sousa’s Popular Marches) Pts., 30c Ea. 














A Notable Issue— 


THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS & IMPORTERS 
World's Largest Stock of Music of All Publishers 


CHRISTMAS 


Send for our folders on 
Christmas Music for Church 
and Sunday School and on 
Christmas Entertainment 
materials. 

Do not hesitate to describe 
your needs with regard to 
Christmas music or any other 
type of music 
for any school, 
church or other 
needs and ask us 
to send suitable 
numbers with 


October, 1933— 


MARKING THE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ETUDE 

MUSIC MAGAZINE 


The contents of this issue are a boon 
to all active music workers. Besides 
special features it includes regular 
salient items such as 24 pages of mu- 
sic, superb editorials, 
The Ma 7 

torica usic Por- 
HEADQUARTERS FOR trait Series, etc., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH CO. PUBLICATIONS DO NOT MiSs 




















KNOWING THE 
ETUDE HISTOR- 
ICAL PORTRAIT 
SERIES — 44 Por- 








EX AMINA- RIES — 44 Por. 
TION PRIVI- PRESSER SERVICE is noted for helpfulness. It affords liberal Siegseghies cock 
LEGES. examination privileges and the convenience and economies of one month. 





source of supply for music of all publishers. 
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NEWEST CHORUSES 





THREE SHAKESPEAREAN POEMS ADAPTED FOR MALE OTHER NEW ARRANGEMENTS 
CHORUS NY909 Logan, F. K.—Lift Thine Eyes (Mixed ' 
By Ruggero V ené S.A.T.B.) (Arr. by G. S. Brower)..... . ae : 
NY913 Vené, Ruggero—A Sea Dirge (A Cappella) NY910 Vellucci, Paul—The Hawthorn Tree (Fe- 
ck: | re oe re 15 mate S.S.A.) (A. Cappella). ....0.0000. 15 
NY914 Vené, Ruggero—Love’s Despair (A Cap- NY911 Callaway, Paul—Benedictus Es Domine 
“iy a so 1 eee 15 ES See .20 
NY915 Vené, Ruggero— Bacchanalian (A Cap- NY912 Callaway, Paul—Magnificat and Nunc Di- 
CE CHARMS 6esccess ccnaneveuess 15 CH Des Be sc oases cencnces .20 














Comprehensive Selection of Choral Compositions 








MALE Price Price 
NY644 Bohm-Andrews—Calm as the Night..........cccceseeees 15 NY396 Recli-Kramer—Bergerette (Eng. and Ital)............... 15 
NY685 Brahms-Lefebvre—Little Sandman (Sandmannchen)...... 15 NY777_ Reichardt-Gilbert—In the Time of Roses (Wenn die Rosen 
NY714 Burleigh, H. T.—A Fatuous Tragedy .........--eeeeeees 15 ee Se CO CE Doc cadanasesécensneonesen0006 > oe 
NY229 Burleigh, H.T.—De Creation and Scandalize My Name NY419 Respighi-Harris—Mists (Nebbie) (It. and Eng.).......... .20 
CE SN s occceccrencensancecncnncescuceentesens 15 NY489 Sadero-Taylor—Fa la nanna bambin (Rock-a-bye baby 
NY223 Burleigh, H. T.—He Met Her in the Meadow (A Cappella) .15 NED CH. GN VOR occ vccreccisccccccecvesnceseens -20 
NY149 Burleigh, H. T.—Just You (A Cappella with Tenor Solo).. .15 NY490 Sadero-Taylor—In mezo al mar (Out Seaward) (Eng. and 
116515 Burleigh, H. T.—Oh Peter, Go Ring-a dem Bells (Negro wn Veretian) ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeee teeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes -20 
EEE ict cs ieukienbeenucbneeaaceaaeneneun ies 15 NY672 St. Saens-Stebbins—The Swan ........cccccccccsecseces 15 
NY424 Burleigh, H. T.—’Tis Me, O Lord (Negro Spiritual)...... 15 NY307 Schubert-Braun—Hark, Hark, the Lark (Horch, Horch, 
NY722 Goldsworthy, W. A.—Mississippi Log Raft Song.......... 15 _ die Lerch) (Eng. and Ger.).......... ocecccvccoocs veeee oS 
NY731 Grosvenor, Ralph L.—Song of the Western Plains........ 15 NY428 Schubert-Kramer—Night and Dreams (Nacht und Tradme) 15 ; 
NY677 Grosvenor, Ralph L.—Swingin’ Vine ..............2+0005 15 116068 Somervell-Harris—Pretty Polly Oliver (Old English Air). .15 
116278 Johnson, J. Rosamond—Since You Went Away (A Cappella) .15 NY244 Strauss-Braun—Devotion (Zweignung) (Ger. and Eng.).. .15 
NY213 Kramer-Barlow—The Great Awakening..........++..+++5 15 116071 Strauss-Harris—Serenade (Standchen) (Eng. and Ger.)...  .15 
NY776 Lefebvre, Channing—Peanuts (Student Song)............ -25 ames — ben a + —_ SYME... eee eeereeeeees an ~ 
NY689 Lefebvre, Channing—Come Rest on this Bosom (Irish) .15 NY390 aters, Walter N.——- ERE FLING... .cceccccccccccesccccees : 
NY690 Lefebvre, Channing—Rich and Rare Were the Gems (Irish 2 SR PR IGE. 6c. c cc tccceccciccossescesese ‘oa ne 
BUD cee cdeecrccncccisccecescocescesoscescedececes -15 
NY881 Leoncavallo-Burleigh—Mattinata (’Tis the Day)......... .20 MIXED 
NY551 Logan-Baldwin—Lift Thine Eyes...........+eeseeeeeees 15 NY805 Benelli, Sandro—Song of the Drummer (Canzone del tam- 
NY698 Mendelssohn-Lefebvre—On Wings of Song..........-++++ 15 bur) (with solo voice) (Eng. and It.)........-eeeeeeee- 15 
NY545 Perkins, Raymond—The Good Ship Robador............. .20 NY389 Brahms, Johannes—The Humpbacked Fiddler (Der Buck- 
NY754 Purcell-Burleigh—Passing By ..........ccccecceccsseces 15 lichte Fiedler) (Rhenish Folksong) (A Cappella)...... .20 
NY737 Reichardt-Andrews—In the Time of Roses............05+ a NY278 Burleigh, H. T.—Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray (Negro)... .15 
NY849 Richardson-Baldwin—Mary ........cccccceccccccccceces 15 NY817 Burleigh, H. T.—Go Tell It on de Mountains (Christmas 
NY850 Seechi-Moore—Love Me or Not........seeeseceseeeseees 15 Song of the Plantation) (Negro Spiritual)............+. -15 
NY864 Townsley-Stevens—The Windy Night .............+005- 15 NY421 Burleigh, H. T.—1’m a-rolling (Negro Spiritual)........ -20 
NY761 Tschaikowsky-Lefebvre—A Legend ...........eeeeeeeee: 15 NY633 Burleigh, H. T.—Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler (Negro 
NY738 Wagner-Lefebvre—Pilgrim’s Chorus (from “Tannhaiiser”) .20 on Spiritual) WEETTTCTECIOTICTICTILT TTT TTT 38 
NY22 Burleigh, H.T.—Southern Lullaby .............eeeeseeee 15 
FEMALE NY487 Burleigh, H. T.—Wade in de Water (Negro Spiritual).... .15 
EK . . er > . - : NY592 Burleigh, H. T.—Were You There? (Negro Spiritual).. .15 
116569 Brogi-Harris — \ isione Veneziana (Venetian NY512 Buzzi-Peccia-Brower—Lolita (Spanish Serenade) (Eng. 
po i a Oe re ere ee .20 ESSE RRR REE es oo 7 Pv ried Oe ae ee .20 
NY345 Brahms-Braun—Serenade (Staindchen) (Eng. and Ger.)... .15 NY852 Giannini, Vittorio—Madrigale No. 1 (Eng. and It.)....... 25 
NY304 Brahms-Braun—The Hunter (Der Jager) (Eng. and Ger.) .15 116261 Johnson, J. Rosamond—Since You Went Away.......... 15 
116069 Brahms-Harris—The Smith (Der Schmied) (Eng. and Ger.) .15 NY209 Kramer-Barlow—The Great Awakening...........+.++005 15 
NY699 Burleigh, H. T.—Ezekiel Saw de Wheel (Negro Spiritual). .15 114188 Mascagni, Pietro—Introduction and Hymn to the Sun 
NY170 Burleigh-Taylor—Heav’n, Heav’n (Negro Spiritual)...... 15 Sn MD .dcd0a peed ceeeeeandunsbeseseseeennebne .20 
116454 Burleigh-Page—I Want to be Ready (Negro Spiritual).... .15 114156 Winne, Jesse M.—Amarella (in F) (A Cappella)......... 15 
116476 Burleigh-Page—Little Mother of Mine...............+++- 15 NY780 Wright, William L.—Music, When Soft Voices Die....... 15 
116552 Burleigh, H. T.—Oh, Didn’t it Rain (Negro Spiritual).... .15 
116457 Burleigh-Page—Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass .15 TWO-PART SONGS 
6543 Burleigh H. Sometimes I Feel Like a Motheriess Child "|. | nrysog Bureigh-MacCarthy—De Gospel Train (Negro Spiritual). 12 
116569 Burleigh-Page—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Negro Spir.) .15 NY568 Burleigh-MacCarthy—Deep River (Old Negro Melody)... 12 
NY693 Burleigh, H. T.--Were You There? (Negro Spiritual)..... 15 NY562 Burleigh-MacCarthy—Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual).. .12 
NY168 Donaudy-Taylor—O Likeness, Dim and Faded (Vaghissima NY567 Burleigh-MacCarthy—-Heav’n, Heav’n (Negro Spiritual).. .12 
sembianza) (Eng. and Ital.) .........c.cescecccscceees 15 NY569 Burle:gh-MacCarthy—Little Mother of Mine............ e AZ 
NY167 Donaudy-Taylor—O Vanished Loveliness (O del mio amato NY564 Burleigh-MacCarthy—-Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Negro) .12 
"9g: ee )  ) ee ere ere 15 NY620 Burleigh-Brower—The Man in White............++-0ee0- 12 
NY277 Fourdrain-Harris—Carnaval (Eng. and Fr.)..........0++: 15 NY565 Burleigh-MacCarthy—’Tis Me O Lord (Negro Spiritual)... .12 
NY236 Fourdrain-Barlow—The Yellow Dove .............ee0e:. 15 NY563 Burligh-MacCarthy—Were You There? (Negro Spiritual). .12 
116126 Gevaert-Harris—The Happy Song (La chanson joyeuse).. .15 NY778 Franck-Lefebvre—Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La 
NY273 Gretchan:now-Barlow—Berceuse (Eng. and Fr.)..........- 15 cee Vierge a la Creche) (Fr. and Eng.) (S. A.)....-+++++++- 12 
NY271 Gretchaninow-Barlow—The Wounded Birch (Eng. and Fr.) .15 NY477 Henschel, Georg—Gondoliera (S. A.)....+.++e+seeeeeees 12 
NY397 Guarnieri-Kramer—Dearest Babe of Mine (Caro, caro el NY642 MacCarthy, Hector—Are You Smiling?........... neeeeee 12 
mio bambin) (Eng. and Venetian)... .ccccccccccecccces 15 NY875 MacCarthy, Hector—Close Yo’ Eyes Ma Angel Chile..... 15 
NY211 Kramer-Barlow—The Great Awakening.................. 15 NY632 MacCarthy, Hector—Farewell Dear School We Love.... .12 
NY378 Kramer, A. Walter—When I Was Seventeen (Swedish NY872 MacCarthy, Hector—Farewell, My Homeland, Farewell.. .15 
| ote ea eer ant Bebe ereay 15 NY571 MacCarthy, Hector—Over the Water (Singing a Song).... .12 
116018 Lawson-Harris—Turn Ye to Me (Old Highland Melody).. .15 NY572 MacCarthy, Hector—When Flowers Seek Repose....... - 12 
NY878 Logan, F. K.—Lift Thine Eyes..........ccccccccccccess 15 NY639 Marzials-Brower—Twickenham Ferry ......++-+++e++e0+ 12 
NY874 MacCarthy, Hector—Close Yo’ Eyes Ma Angel Chile..... 15 NY574 O’Hara-Brower—When You Sang the Song of Spring.... .12 
114108 Matthews, H. A~—Come Sweet Morning (Viens Aurore).. .15 NY573 Osgood-MacCarthy—Heaven at the End of the Road...... 12 
115266 Marks, J. Christopher—All Through the Night (Ar hyd y NY640 Tosti-Brower—Venetian Song ............+6- geeknerenes 12 
Se See Se I vn. d6-ctccecececdcéicescaniaseves 15 NY570 White-MacCarthy—My Mother ........cccccceseceseess 12 








Please ask us to send for examination, with return privilege, any of the above numbers 


G. RICORDI & CO.. Ine.. 12 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
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6 E hear much talk these days of 
economy,” said Willard E. Giv- 
ens, Superintendent of Schools 

at Oakland in his talk on Music in the 

Public Schools before the California- 

Western School Music Conference 

meeting at Oakland last spring. “Sane 

economy is necessary, but let us not 
confuse real economy with bogus econ- 
omy. Real economy has as its main pur- 
pose the elimination of all waste and the 
critical analysis of our program to 
make sure that our work is vital in the 
lives of our youngsters. Bogus economy 
busies itself with the saving of dollars 
regardless of consequences to child- 
hood... There are only two vital 
factors in discussing economy in the 
classroom. The first is the teachers’ 
salaries. Approximately seventy-five 
per cent of our school budget goes to 
pay the salaries of our teachers. The 
second is the teacher load or number 
of children per teacher in the class- 
room.! Teachers are employed to teach 
children for a given length of time each 
day. What they teach is not a financial 
question. It is an education question. 

You cannot, therefore, discuss music 

in the school program as a financial 

problem. You can discuss it only as 
an educational problem.”? 

Nevertheless it is extremely impor- 
tant that we give careful attention to 
the matter of costs. We need to know 
the facts for our own benefit, as well 
as to have available the authentic in- 
formation required to correct misstate- 
ments and misunderstandings. 

For lack of available statistics, if for 
no other reason, there is widespread 
misconception regarding the cost of 
music instruction in the schools. Re- 
ports of investigations thus far avail- 
able seem to indicate that such costs 
are—or should be—in favorable ratio 
to the average cost of teaching other 
subjects. In this connection Russell V. 
Morgan presents on another page of 
this issue some figures provided by a 
survey of the Cleveland schools, which 
show that the cost of music instruction 
per pupil is lower than the cost of most 
other subjects in both senior high 
school and junior high school. 


In one of the smaller eastern states 
where the matter of continuing state 
support of music education became an 
issue, some further interesting facts 
were divulged: All the children in 
this state receive regular music in- 
struction. From the State Division 
of Music Education, regular music 





1A study of the size of classes in 101 cities of 
from thirty thousand to one hundred thousand 
population (and a few larger) made by the Edu- 
cational Research Service, Department of Super- 
intendence, and published in May, 1931, includes 
graphs illustrating size of classes in the different 
subjects and indicating that the size of the music 
class is about the same as those in English, 
mathematics and science; is slightly larger than 
those in foreign languages; and is smaller only 
than those in physical education. 


2A memorandum submitted to the Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by a com- 
mittee of four prominent educators, in 1932, 
stated, ““‘The position is taken by some that such 
subjects as music, physical education, art and 
the like, should be eliminated from the schools 
at the present time in the interest of economy. 
The suggestion if carried out would not result 
in economy, for it would still be necessary to 
employ an equal or perhaps larger number of 
teachers to care for the pupils.” 


October, Nineteen Thirty-three 


Costs and Economzic-Social Values 





Shae page, and also the article by 
L. C. Bain, printed in this is- 
sue, is presented by the Commission 
on Costs and Economic-Social Values 
of Music Education. The various 
items are selected from the material as- 
sembled by the Commission or sub- 
mitted by persons who are interested. 
The Commission is anxious to secure 
all possible data having any bearing 
upon the subject—facts, figures, state- 
ments of opinion, accounts of experi- 
ences. Anything that is submitted, or 
any information that can be given as 
to the source of such material, will be 
welcomed by the Commission. Address 
the chairman, C. M. Tremaine, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


Personnel of the Commission: C. M. Tre- 
maine, general chairman. Research Division 
—Peter W. Dykema (vice-chairman), Ada 
Bicking, W. Otto Miessner, A. D. Zanzig, 
C. V. Buttelman (ex officio). Publicity 
Division—Russell V. Morgan (vice-chair- 
man), Ada Bicking, Clarence C. Birchard, 
Franklin G. Dunham, Osbourne McConathy, 
Joseph E. Maddy, Glen H. Woods. 











supervision is provided directly to the 
smaller schools and to the larger ones 
which have no special music teacher. 
Roughly, about three-fifths of the chil- 
dren are thus served. For the remain- 
ing two-fifths of the children who 
attend the larger consolidated schools, 
there is provided a special music teacher 
who gives free instrumental instruction, 
vocal and appreciation work. 


A Cross-Section 


LOS ANGELES HERALD EXPRESS: 
ONE of the finest of Los Angeles 


educational activities is choral 
singing. It is excellently and artisti- 
cally done, as will be testified by all who 
have heard the U. S. C. chanters and 
the choruses in our various public 
schools, particularly the a _ cappella 
choirs being developed in the high 
schools. That the singing is good is due 
largely, of course, to the patience and 
expert skill of the men and women who 
direct the different groups, and much 
honor is due to them. 

Fundamentally, however, it is not so 
important that young people become ex- 
pert singers as that they sinc. In song 
they find an outlet for energy experi- 
ence in coOperation, an appreciation of 
beauty, forgetfulness of self, and an up- 
lifting of the spirit. Their mothers, 
fathers, uncles and aunts would find the 
same things in song if they would try it. 

It might be helpful in these anxious 
times if groups of men and women all 
about Los Angeles wonld organize them- 
selves into choral societies, with volun- 
teer directors, and meet in churches, 
homes, halls or theaters, thus forgetting 
their troubles in learning new songs and 
relearning old ones. 

“Empires dissolve and peoples disap- 
pear, but song passes not away,” ob- 
served Henry Watson, poet and philoso- 
pher. “Song passes not away because it 


school 


expenditure for 
music includes teachers’ salaries, music 
books, phonograph records and upkeep 


The total 


of musical instruments. Dividing this 
amount among the total number of chil- 
dren in the state, the cost of the pro- 
gram is $1.25 per pupil per year. For 
the three-fifths of the children who are 
served directly by the State Division 
of Music Education, the per pupil cost 
per year is roughly eighty-five cents. 

The foregoing information has been 
supplied to the Commission by an 
authority of unquestioned responsibil- 
ity, who stated that the figures as given 
apply to the entire state ouside of cer- 
tain metropolitan districts. 

“In comparing the total expenditure 
for music with other costs which are 
familiar to our people,” states our in- 
formant, “the following two examples 
have proven quite effective: 


“(1) It costs practically the same 
amount to give one child school music 
instruction for one year as it would 
cost to give him one private lesson. The 
time spent by each child in music varies 
from sixty to ninety minutes per week 
as compared with thirty minutes per 
week in a private lesson. For the total 
year, this expenditure provides for 
every pupil from 36 to 54 clock hours 
of music instruction as compared to 
thirty minutes for the same amount of 
expenditure in a private lesson. 

“(2) The total expenditure for music 
instruction for one year costs the state 
about the same as for one mile of new 
paved road. In other words, the cost 
for new roads for last year would carry 
our state program for music instruction 
for practically a century.” 


of Viewpoint 


is a fundamental impulse of humanity. 
Those who turn to it for comfort and 
courage ought not to have much diffi- 
culty in believing that our present 
troubles are transitory.” 


BERTHA M. HERBRUCK, Junior Coun- 
selor, Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
Dayton, Ohio: 

T is of grave concern to all of us 

that the very foundation of musical 
training and appreciation of music for 
boys and girls—namely, public school 
music, has been threatened because of 
delinquent tax situations and consequent 
greatly reduced budgets for school oper- 
ation, 

Music has been one of the first of the 
frills—erroneously so _ called—in the 
school curriculum to be dropped. Our 
school bands, glee clubs, orchestras, har- 
monica bands, and appreciation groups, 
have long been a source of great pride 
and it seems to me at this particular 
time of distress anything that retards 
their progress or abandons them en- 
tirely must certainly menace not only 
this generation but the ones to come. It 
is true that a certain percentage of our 
youth receive their musical training in- 
dependently of the schools, but in this 
era when we are thinking of the “For- 
gotten Man” we must not forget the 
boys and girls who have no other oppor- 
tunities for such training than is re- 
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ceived during their school years. With- 
out this foundation it seems to me that 
our musical structure must be greatly 
impaired. 

With so much wealth about us it cer- 
tainly needs but the proper evaluation 
to mend and redeem this situation. “A 
strong mind in a strong body” is greatly 
to be desired for every boy and girl, 
but we must not forget that “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” If this 
be true, then certainly music—a heart 
developing, cultural study—cannot be 
classed as a frill, but an essential. 


EDWARD H. TOWLER, Insurance Broker, 

Oakland, California: 

E gets the most out of life who is 

able to make the broadest use of 
his faculties—his eyes, his ears, his 
hands, his social instincts. The study 
of music, more than that of any other 
one subject, trains these faculties. The 
eye of the musical student is trained to 
observe the most minute directions 
given by the composer; his ears are 
trained to distinguish the proper pitch 
and tone quality of his instrument; the 
manipulation of the keyboard, finger- 
board or keys of a musical instrument 
requires the highest degree of manual 
dexterity. 

But, probably the most important of 
all, the musical student becomes more 
social, more human; he learns to give 
and take, for these qualities are abso- 
lutely indispensable to any student, 
whether he plays in a large orchestra 
or only with one other player. The 
ability to get along with his fellow man 
is of vast importance to anyone engag- 
ing in any commercial enterprise, and | 
believe this quality is inculcated more 
by the study and practice of music than 
by any other one subject. 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, Greensboro, 
N. C., Editorial (Lenoir Does Itself 
Proud): 

HE angels may not have named it 

Lenore, but Lenoir, the county seat 
of Caldwell, has placed its name well 
up in front, and it has marched to 
the stirring music of the high school 
band. Which is by way of mentioning 
that the town of Lenoir, in first rank 
among the best in proportion to size, 
has joined the minority of towns vot- 
ing a special school tax and did the 

voting with a whoop that acclaims a 

citizenry justly acclaimed. The amount 

of the levy is 15 cents and the vote was 

789 for to 63 against. Whether that 63 

in opposition accounts for all, since no 

registration book figures are mentioned, 
is not certain. But it was a famous 
victory. 

The extra tax levy for the Lenoir 
school will be used to pay an addi- 
tional high school teacher, support of 
the high school band, school athletics, 
insurance and maintenance of buildings. 
It was the music of the high school 
band that did much to move the 789 
electors to the polls to vote for the tax 
supplement. Lenoir high school band 
has won distinction for itself in state 
contests and carried distinction to the 
home town folks. Whether Lenoir citi- 
zenry are more musical than the aver- 
age, they are proud of the high school 
band. And so when the campaign for 
the school tax supplement was on it was 
the cry, “Remember the high school 
band!” that moved the loyal citizenry 
even as “Remember the Alamo!” was 
the battle cry for the independence of 
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The school band was saved and 
It was a good day 


Texas. 
the school helped. 
for Lenoir. 

We may not think a school band is 
sufficiently important to deserve a tax 
levy. But proud as the Lenoir folks 
are of the school band the band is only 
a symbol of their loyalty to the chil- 
dren and the youth that will soon be 
taking the places of the elders. That 
loyalty means much more, so much 
more, than short visioned elders may 
know. It is an inspiration to the 
youngsters and they are more apprecia- 
tive than we may believe. Members of 
the Lenoir high school band will here- 
after be moved to greater exertion to 
maintain the reputation that has made 
the home folks glad and appreciative. 
With that they will be inspired to greater 
loyalty to the home town. The exhibi- 
tion of the elders’ appreciation of them 
will cause Lenoir youth to look on their 
home town as a place to stay instead of 
a place to get away from. It will culti- 
vate a home town pride that will be 
worth more to Lenoir than many times 
the cost of the tax levy. 

Glory to Lenoir and the high school 
band, say we. May the spirit of Lenoir 
increase and spread until we will con- 
sider not so much the cost of school 
maintenance as its worth to those who 
are to come after us. 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

Teaching of hobbies in public schools 
is foreseen by Dr. Clyde H. Miller, 
director of educational service at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as 
one outcome of the shorter working 
hours now advocated for industry. It is 
almost certain, he believes, that Ameri- 
cans will soon have a four or five- 





An Example of Conference 
S pirit 
Music Supervisors Nat'l Conference 


Chicago, IIl. 


NCLOSED please find my 

check for fifty dollars ($50.00) 
covering cost of fifty subscriptions 
for the Music Supervisors Jour- 
NAL to be sent to the students of 
our college whose names are at- 
tached. 

Each subscription represents, in 
most instances, two students who 
are sharing the cost. These people 
are our Juniors and Seniors in the 
Music Education course, and I was 
delighted with their spontaneous 
response when it was suggested that 
they plan this year to take the 
JOURNAL. We use it constantly 
in our class work, and it will be 
a great satisfaction to have so many 
copies on the campus. I trust that 
the remittance will come in time 
to enter their names so that they 
will receive the first issue in Oc- 
tober. 

The other check for ten dollars 
($10.00) is to cover my contrib- 
uting membership dues for 1933. 
I have been away on a year's leave 
of absence studying, and it was not 
convenient for me to remit sooner. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
GertTruDE K. SCHMIDT 
Westchester, Pa. 
September 25, 1933 

















hour working day—“either that or more 
millions of unemployment.” 

The “hobby studies” would equip the 
average person better to enjoy a good 
time during the prospective hours of 
leisure. The leisure time already is 
here for many persons, Dr. Miller said 
to the Associated Press, but almost no 
one is enjoying it. 

“One reason for this, even today,” he 
said, “is lack of training to enjoy any- 
thing outside of the business of trying 
to earn a living. So the wealthy busi- 
ness man is apt to spend much of his 
enforced leisure in comfortable  sur- 
roundings doing nothing but worrying 
about depression. The poor man spends 
his time walking the pavements and 
worrying. 

“By hobbies I mean special training 
in those activities which interest the 
school pupil most. These may be ath- 


letics, games, art, books, sculpture, 
carving, boats, science, nature, acting, 
music, animals or mechanics. Training 


of this sort would be insurance against 
the ‘idle mind which is the devil’s work- 
shop. The fact that training is neces- 
sary to most persons before they can 
enjoy more than the simplest pleasures 
of appetite is one of the most universal 
observations of educators. 

“The schools turn out a_ product 
trained in a more or less uniform mold 
to fit into standard social customs, to 
obey laws and to observe the common 
amenities. One of the criticisms of 
schools is that they merely train and 
do not educate, that their product is 
standardized even to the point of re- 
pressing individuality or genius. 

“The standardization charge, however, 
proves the effectiveness of training. 
This sort of training gives mass re- 
sults more efficiently than any other 
system which civilization has devised. 
This school training is a safe and 
readily employed means of obtaining 
certain broad results. It applies ad- 
mirably to the necessity for training in 
spending leisure time enjoyably. 

“The real ‘frills’ today, for most 
pupils, are Latin and higher math- 
ematics. The essentials are music, health 
education, industrial and fine arts and 
training in wholesome recreation, for 
these are demanded by the age of 
leisure.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 


Music in the elementary grades is as 
important as the three Rs, Requa W. 
Bell, principal of the Pleasantville 
(N. Y.) High School, declared in a re- 
cent address at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“The child’s interest in music will in- 
crease in direct proportion to his satis- 
factory participation in music,’ Mr. 
Bell said. “This participation may 
take place through listening, singing, 
physical activity and playing upon in- 
struments. Every classroom teacher 
from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade should teach music in her 
own room. 

“Every classroom in the grade schools 
should be equipped with a piano and a 
phonograph so that the child may have 
an opportunity to listen and learn to 
recognize and appreciate correct music. 

“The general practice of the nation 
is for about 75 per cent of the schools 
to make music compulsory in the 
seventh grade; about 50 per cent to 
make it compulsory in the eighth grade, 
and only about 25 per cent force the 
ninth grade students to take music.” 
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THE LATEST NEWS 


of MUSIC LAND/ 


VERY musician wants to know what’s going on in 








































the music world. NEW SLIDING TUBA — A 
» . . i 7 ‘ modern sliding Tuba capable 
New techniques... New triumphs... New improve- of splendid new solo effects. 


mt = +4 . Built by Conn especially for 

ments in instruments... New opportunities for talented — yirent Fiorinoof the Chicago 
performance. Theatre Orchestra who con- 
’ ceived theidea and brought it 

Glance over the news and views on this page. Then to successful completion with 

. . ‘ . the friendly help of Vincent 
find out about the new model Conn instruments with _ Lopes who is shown with Mr. 


their sensational improvements which are winning the _ rine in the picture above. 
praise and patronage of leading artists everywhere. 

Ask your Conn dealer. Or write for FREE literature 
on the new model Conn Trumpets, Cornets, Saxophones, 
Trombones—or whatever instrument interests you most. 


of G. CON N, Litd., 1012 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana CONTINUES HUDSON-ESSEX BROADCAST 

—B. A. Rolfe’s Saturday Evening Dance Hour 

| for Hudson-Essex continues as one of the most 

ee features on the air. The majority of his 

nd is Conn-equipped and he says his new 
Connqueror Cornet is “‘the finest ever.” 











: FEATURED AT CHICAGO—Kable Brothers, 
' 129th Infantry Band, Mt. Morris, Illinois— 
H. C. Bronson, Director—played recently at the 
Century of Progress Exposition. A very fine con- 
cert band with a big representation of former 
Sousa artists. Well equipped with Conns as note 
this trombone section with four brand new 
Connquerors. 





SIGNS WITH NATIONAL SYMPHONY—Robert E 
Clark, famous Trombone Soloist and Instructor has just 
signed up for another year as first trombonist with the 
Hatiooel Geaniene Orchestra, Washington, D.C. He 
recently bought a new 6H Conn Trombone and writes us 
that it “has proven superior to any trombone I have 
ever u. 





CONN AT WORLD’S FAIR—Presentation of Conn’s educa- 
tiona] exhibit on “‘How musicis made with wind instruments’’ to 
Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago. Conn 
was selected exclusively to develop this exhibit which is to be a 
permanent one. From left to right are Dr. A. M. McMahon, 
Curator of Physical Sciences, O. T. Kreusser, Director of the 
Museum, and C. D. Greenleaf, President of C. G. Conn, Ltd. 





PRIZE WINNING QUARTETTE— Prize win- 


ners at the Chicagoland Music Festival. The 
Wuerl Sisters of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are a 
sensation in vaudeville and on the air. They 
recently bought new Conns because they found 
them ‘“‘so superior in tonal qualities to any 
other saxophone that we cannot be satisfied 
with less.” 
R 





THE SMILING TRUMPETER—Here’s a typi- 
cal American Boy Bandsman. The kind of stock 
from which the great artists of the future will 
come. Meet Edwin Bonebrake of Akron, Ohio. 
Won superior rating in recent school contest, 
playing a Conn New Era Trumpet. Is he happy? 
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THE JUNIOR ANTHEM BOOK 


Twenty-four Anthems for Junior Choirs 
Price, 75 Cents 
Edited by R. Spaulding Stoughton 
Recently, many churches have organized volun- 
teer choirs. 
Appreciating the needs of such choirs, THE 
JUNIOR ANTHEM BOOK supplies a great 
variety of tastes and circumstances—anthems 
for two-part and three-part treble, and four- 
part mixed voices, all within comfortable vocal 
ranges, covering the needs of the Church year. 
All of these anthems are practical and effective 
and have long since proved their popularity 
either from a standpoint of demand or from last- 
ing worth in musical literature. 


CONTENTS 

TWO-PART 
Alleluia (Humphries) O Lamb of God (Gounod) 
Bless the Lord (Ippolitoff- Rise, Crowned With Light 





Ivanoff) (Eville) ' 
In the Field With Their There Is a Green Hill Far 
Flocks (Farmer) Away (Gounod) 


THREE-PART 
Adoration of the Shepherds Oh, For a Closer Walk With 


(Catalonian Nativity Song) God (Foster) 

Heavens Are Declaring Refuge and Strength 
(Beethoven) (Sibelius) 

Jesu, Word of God Incar- Send Out Thy Light 
nate (Mozart) (Gounod) 

Like As the Hart Desireth Thou Wilt Keep Him in Per- 
(Novello) fect Peace (West) 


FOUR-PART 


Blessed Is He Who Cometh Prayer from “Alceste”’ 


(Gounod) (Gluck) 

God That Madest Earth and Shepherd's Good Care 
Heaven (Welsh Air) (Nevin) 

Lord For Thy Tender Mer- Thou Knowest, Lord 
cies’ Sake (Farrant) (Purcell) 


Nazareth (Gounod) Vesper Hymn (Russian Air) 
Praise Our Lord and Maker Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
(Whitehead) Ones (German Air) 


(Each anthem also issued separately) 









































THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


(Orgelbuchlein) 

By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Forty-five Organ Chorals 
Edited by Albert Riemenschneider 
Price, $2.25 





THE 
LITURGICAL YEAR 


(ORCELBUCHLEIN 


BY 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
== 


Forty foe Organ Chorals 





ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


> 


OUVER DITSON COMraNY, ISC 











Each of the forty-five chorals covering the needs 
of the church year is preceded by the same 
choral in its simplest form for voices together 
with the particular verse to which the music is 
set. The Preface treats thoroughly of the his- 
tory, choral sources, tempo, phrasing, dynamics 
and expression—and provides general sugges- 
tions for playing Bach’s music. 











——— 


Ownume ony 











|_Ghrorgr Firtere: Khendet | 
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paniments. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 


— CHORUS 


Price, 60 cents 


PARTS ONLY 


Exact reproduction of the choruses in open score from the authoritative edition 
of the Oratorio, edited by Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc., complete with accom- 











Handel’s Oratorio THE MESSIAH (complete work) $1.00— 
edited by Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 























Any of the above listed Works may be had ON APPROVAKOI 





OLIVER DITSON COMPAN 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO CHOIR 
AND CHORUS DIRECTORS 





The Clippinger Class Method 
of 
Voice Culture 


by D. A. CLIPPINGER 


An altogether sane, balanced and practical text-book by one of America’s eminent authorities on the voice. It 
contains 182 pages of instructive text, technical exercises, melodic studies, and carefully chosen songs and duets. 


The author’s deep study of the voice together with his long experience in solving difficult vocal problems in 
the studio has enabled him to rid the subject of vagary, mystery, and uncertainty, and state the principles 
of voice-training so clearly and simply that they may be understood by any one. 


AIM OF THE BOOK 


A clear presentation of basic principles. 

A self-explanatory text. 

Directions for the practice of all exercises. 

Theories and opinions may be right or wrong, but prin- | A logically developed course of study. 

ciples are invariable. An adequate treatment of breath-control, vowel-formation, vowel- 
color, tone-quality, resonance, consonants, phonetic spelling, 

diction, the head-voice. 

Ample exercises for flexibility. 

An illuminating discussion of interpretation and how to study 


A FEW BASIC PRINCIPLES 


A tone is something to hear. Therefore, to be right it 
must satisfy the trained ear. 


A good tone is easily produced, It is the bad tone that 
is difficult. 
a song. 


A considerable part of voice-training must be devoted to A - _ tected ° ta _ — 
getting rid of resistance, that is, effort at the wrong point. | Sitiden. OS OO Merpretation as a basis 0 
Good voice-production 1S based on the right édea of tone | 4) the material necessary to complete mastery of voice-pro- 
and right conditions of the instrument. duction. 
Songs and duets for approximately two years of study. 
Purchase of outside material unnecessary. 
The book is COMPLETE in itself, with ample text, nearly 150 
To si i te accomplishment well worth the time exercises and studies, 25 songs and 7 duets. 

oO sing we = on accomp e The songs and duets if purchased separately would cost over 
and effort involved. ten dollars. 


PRICE, $1.25 


The study of singing should be an invigorating and 
inspiring form of exercise. 














For additional teaching material 
ART SONGS for SCHOOL AND STUDIO rst year) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 
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Issued in two editions—Medium High—Medium Low—$1.00 each : 
High-class material for voice-training classes and for the studio. Contains twenty-five carefully chosen 7 
songs for first-year students. Composers represented: Bayly, Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, Calbreath, Clokey, : 
Dichmont, Fisher, Franz, Godard, Grant-Schaefer, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and Strickland. The . 
helpfulness of the book is increased by practical hints on Teaching Procedure, Fundamental Principles - 
of Singing, Diction, and Notes on each of the Songs. 
a 
« 
VABOR EXAMINATION from your dealer or the publisher. , 
; : 
. 
. 
ne. ¢ 359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. i 
: 
* 
x 
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By Christopher O’ Hare 
TWO-PART CHORALS 
308—Hymn to the Sun...... Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 

310—-Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 














































Unison Cheval) .ccccccsccccceces O’ Hare—.12 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’ Hare—.12 
112—La Paloma (The Dove).......... Yradier—.10 

}—Little Brown Church in the Vale. ..Pitts—.10 
SA DPORER. cc cc cece cccececcossecs Emery—.12 
) 


Lullaby (Berceuse from Jocelyn) ..Godard—.10 


SIG—Giypey FOR. 2c cccccccccccccccccecs Clay—.10 
7 Serenade . Schubert—.10 
&—Kerry Dance ‘(Bagpipe ‘imitations) . Molloy—.10 


THREE-PART 
cuorats S.A.B. 

558—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) Verdi—.1 
559—Hymn to the Sun......Rimsky-Korsakoff—.1 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—.1 
i61—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) .Sibelius—.1 
562—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.1 
563-——Little Star (Estrellita)............ Ponce—.1 
564—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’ Hare—.1 
565—Humming Suite (Four Movements I-Pre- 

lude, I1-Gavotte, IIl-Minuet, IV-Gigue) 

00¢tbeheeesEehereudesceeesvernnes< Emery—.1 


THREE-PART 
cuoras S.S.A. 


926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 


bo 


ryliss—Air du Roi XIII)........... Ghys—.12 
927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.12 
928—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 

@ BONG oc vcncccccceegecssoosis Elgar—.12 
929—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’Hare—.12 
930—A Song of India.......Rimsky-Korsakoff—.12 
931—Songs My Mother Taught Me. ....Dvorak—.12 
932—Volga Boatmen’s Song, Russian Folk-Song—.12 
OBS—A  DROGM.....cccsccccccesccssecs Emery—.12 
034—The Swan (Le Cygne)........ Saint-Saens—.12 
935—In A Bed of Brown Leaves (Cradle Song) 


046000500065 00000006 ....-Brahms—.1 
936—Kerry Donec (Bagpive imitations).Molloy—.12 
REE-PART 
‘tnoracs. 1T.1.B. 
815—The Midshipmite. . .....Adams—.12 
816—Songs My Mother Taught Me (Gypsy 


2 
» 
4 


END 0.0c0cneusennegssunsceaes Dvorak—.12 
817—Volga Boatmen’s Song. Russian Folk-Song—.12 
818—Deep River (Spiritual). Arr. O’Hare—.12 
819—Tale of a Whale (Humorous)... Manifold—.12 


SSO—WO Is DPBS. . ccccccsecccccecce Schubert—.12 
821—The Kerry Dance........cssesee. Molloy—.12 
822—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
eOSERUERbCe Sgececceoesroeseel Jonson—.12 
823—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) . Verdi—.12 
i—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous Para- 
SD. snc cdenenenesondévines yh —.12 
FOUR-PART 
cHornuses S.A.T.B.  senies 
51—Kerry Dance (Bagpipe imitations) .Molloy—.15 
115—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!.....O°’Hare—.15 
116—Ye Apple Blossoms Falling. ..... Soechtig—.15 
117—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite)........Grieg—.15 
118—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 
] AMG) cc cccccccccscecescccese Elgar—.15 
Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


1658 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


































WARNESSON’S 
MAKEUP 
for BEST EFFECTS 


Warnesson’s grease paints, powders and creams 
have been the “‘actors’ choice’ for over 54 
years. A child can use them with perfect 
SAFETY. Write for FREE SAMPLES and 
descriptive price list of our theatrical and toilet 
preparations. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. MIO 


62 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
























(0 — 
SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


Catalog and Samples free. Write today. 
EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 315FourthAve., NewYork 
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ArtTHUR G. WAHLBERG, Fresno, California, President 
Amy Grav MILter, Los Angeles, California, 1st Vice-President 
Gienn H. Woops, Oakland, 


California, Director 


Heten M. Garvin, Mills College, Oakland, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Apotex W. OrTTerstein, State Teachers College, San José, California, 


2nd Vice-President and Editor 





To the Members of the California-Western School Music Conference 


Y DEAR CO-WORKERS: In 

the Spring Issue of the Con- 

ference JOURNAL, your presi- 
dent was privileged to express appreci- 
ation and good will. These sentiments 
are always appropriate but are more 
likely to find their prominence at the 
close of the season. The fall season, 
however, is no time for retrospection. 
Rather is it the time for a prospective 
outlook as we face the challenge which 
calls for a higher and more efficient 
service. It is the time for ActTIoN, based 
upon an unselfish devotion and a sane 
optimism. 

We are living in a changing world, 
and it is only as we study the social and 
economic trends, that we may hope to 
meet the demands of the future. Let us 
take our temporary reverses philo- 
sophically, and with patience endeavor 
to win the good will of the cverbur- 
dened taxpayers by giving them a great 


deal more than a hundred cents on the 
dollar, if need be. If our services are 
cheerfully and efficiently rendered, we 
will have the support of the pupils and 
students, our administrators and the 
citizens at large; and with such support 
we need not worry about tenure, even 
if we—with others—must share reduc- 
tions in salaries. 

In conclusion may I publicly express 
my most sincere thanks to our faithful 
officers and friends at the Chicago office 
for the many courtesies extended to our 
members in attendance at the Century 
of Progress Exposition this year. 

With the hope that we may all give 
our whole-hearted support to the 
National Conference for the coming 
year, I remain 

Faithfully yours, 
ArTHUR G. WAHLBERG, President 
Lakeshore, Calif., September 1, 1933. 


LET’S BECOME CONFERENCE MINDED! 


HE biggest thing at the Oakland 

meeting of the California-Western 
School Music Conference, to me, was 
not the music I heard, nor the speeches 
that were given, but it was the underly- 
ing motive which has caused these 
things to be. It was the realization that 
not only in San José, Modesto and Red- 
lands, are music teachers giving stu- 
dents the experience of singing in an 
a cappella choir, or playing in a sym- 
phonic orchestra, but, as if by a great 
united effort, hundreds, yes, thousands 
of other music teachers are doing the 
same things all over the country. It 
takes no stretch of the imagination, 
then, to know that, musically speaking, 
we are a powerful influence in this 
country. I can think of no more highly 
organized group of people who are in 
a position to make the youth of America 
music-minded. 

True, there were ten years ago excel- 
lent instrumental and choral organiza- 
tions. But they were not the rule, 
generally speaking. However, the pos- 
sibility of organizations such as a 
cappella choirs and symphony orches- 
tras in the high schools was not con- 


sidered until a few years ago, when at 
a National Conference someone came 
with a superb a cappella choir. Some- 
one else, who heard them, went home 
and “tried it on his piano.” Others 
did the same—with the result that at 
the next Conference, two years later, 
not one fine a cappeila choir, but sev- 
eral were on the program, and today 
we have innumerable choirs of superior 
quality in schools throughout the 
country. The orchestra situation is a 
parallel one—and so on, with every 
phase of music education. 

And what happened at the National 
Conference is happening in all of the 
Sectional Conferences. Again, it re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination to 
see that our strength and our rapidity 
of accomplishment lie in our unity, 
and that unity is made possible through 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, of which we are a part. It is 
the vehicle by which we accomplish 
our purpose—“Music for Every Child— 
Every Child for Music.” 

Besides, this organization is the 
music teacher’s best friend. It is work- 
ing in more ways than we can realize, 
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in our behalf—and especially in these 
times of curtailment. So we need not 
be afraid to tell the world that we are 
members of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, and that we 
measure our progress and establish our 
standards by just such events as Mrs. 
Nohavec is staging today!—as the one 
Mrs. Parsons and Glenn Woods put on 
last spring in Oakland. We are doing 
a great work—we belong to a great 
organization, and everyone interested 
in music education should fall in with 
our stride. We’ve been exclusive too 
long; each of us should feel himself a 
committee of one to invite every music 
educator we know to become a mem- 
ber of the California-Western School 
Music Conference. And remember that 
our near relatives are our colleagues 
in the states of California, Arizona and 
Nevada, and the Philippine and the 
Hawaiian Islands. “Let’s Become Con- 
ference-Minded.” 

Amy Grau MILLER, 

First Vice-President 


1Annual meeting of the Southern Division of 
the California-Western School Music Conference, 
held at Claremont, Calif., April 29, 1933. The 
above article is an abridgement of a paper read by 
First Vice-President Miller at this meeting. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN NOTES 


ERHAPS the most important event 

of the summer was the meeting of 
the Executive Committee at Modesto, 
June 10th. The meeting was attended 
by President Arthur Wahlberg, First 
Vice-President Amy Grau Miller, Sec- 
retary Helen Garvin, Representative to 
National Conference, Charles Dennis, 
and your humble writer. 

The meeting was concerned with 
three major items of business, the most 
important of these being the matter of 
Conference membership. Needless to 
say, membership in the Conference is 
important for all of us, as the benefits 
of an organization to every interested 
individual are of untold worth. How- 
ever, the problem of presenting these 
values to the individual who only sees 
the direct returns from membership is 
perplexing. It was suggested that the 
usual membership campaign be com- 
bined with local meetings throughout 
the state; each center of population to 
have a local chairman in charge of a 
dinner to be arranged with a good pro- 
gram of music education and a presen- 
tation of the importance of the Confer- 
ence made. In this way codperation be- 
tween local music educators could be 
emphasized, an opportunity presented 
for an exchange of ideas, a social eve- 
ning, and the music educator would feel 
that the Conference included each indi- 
vidual personally. These meetings could 
be held once or twice a year, depending 
upon the local situation. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Foresman’s 


Sixth Book of Songs 


$1.00 


For use in the Ninth and Tenth Grades 
and in the first two years of High Schools 


307 pages 


Brimful of fine songs that appeal 
to boys and girls in these grades 


this new book has the same high quality which distin- 
guishes the other Books of Songs in the Foresman 
Series. 


I; carries forward the teaching of music through 
songs that are inherently beautiful and that represent 
the world’s great composers. It introduces the dif- 
ferent keys, rhythms, time and pitch relations in a nat- 
ural and easy manner, and provides an abundance of 
good part work. 


"Tae older boys receive special attention. In many 
of the songs greater confidence is given the basses in 
singing their part because they first hear the melody 
sung by the sopranos. 


Tae folk songs from many nations, the charming 
English lyrics, and the numerous ballads provide tunes 
that are gay, tender, rollicking, noble—all of them melo- 
dies of vital individuality and permanent value. 


The Foresman Books or Sones form 
a complete series for elementary and 
Tue Hieu Roap 
or Sone is a book for one-room 


high schools 


schools or ungraded schools 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 








I want to send the Journal 
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NAME 
RPRRAERESESENERSS ERR R AER OE SSA P PENRO MOORS OUND 
ah ad alata ak la thd ec 
I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the............ issue 
RD sccccenedceanenden CTT CTT CTT RTE Te eT ee 


Mail to Music Supervisors Nat’l Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Buy American Made Goods 


Help Uncle Sam Get on His Feet 
GIVE AMERICAN WORKMEN JOBS 








School Supervisors report cheaply 
made foreign flutes fit for scrap 
heap after year’s use! 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY'S 
superlative American made sterling 
silver flutes and piccolos stand every 
test and last a lifetime with proper 
care! 





WM. S. HAYNES CoO. 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















McDONOUGH-CHEVE METHOD of SIGHT SINGING 


Used in High Schools, Normal Schools, Summer Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and by Private Teachers in 27 States. 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY yadar sr, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Another item of interest brought up 
during the meeting was the question 
of the next conference city. President 
Wahlberg appointed Hazel Nohavec, 
Amy Grau Miller, and W. C. Hart- 
shorn as a committee to recommend a 
conference city. Several cities have 
submitted invitations for our Confer- 
ence, among them Riverside, Santa 
Barbara, Pasadena, and others. The 
third item of interest at the meeting 
was the proposed changes in the con- 
stitution, for the most part recommend- 
ing that it be made to coincide with the 
National Constitution. 


Southern District Luncheon 


The Southern district, always busy 
finding and seeing things to do, spon- 
sored a luncheon in honor of Father 
Finn, the celebrated conductor of the 
New York Paulist Choristers. Lunch- 
eon held at Brentwood Country Club 
in Santa Monica July 13th. Seventy- 
five were present. Father Finn gave 
an intensive course in choral technique 
this summer which was attended by a 
large number of Conference members. 
He also directed the Verdi Requiem at 
the Hollywood Bowl during his stay 
in Southern California. At the lunch- 
eon Father Finn spoke on The Finer 
Points of Choral Singing. Representa- 
tives were present at the luncheon 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, Pomona College, St. Mary’s 
Academy, and the Hollywood Bowl 
Association. Hazel B. Nohavec, pres- 
ident of the Southern District, presided. 


Keep in Step 


This year members of the Confer- 
ance, as suggested by President Wahl- 
berg in the above letter, will have to 
make themselves indispensable. How 
can this be done? One way, perhaps, 
would be to plan desirable educational 
aims; devise and teach toward those 
aims, then measuring the returns to 
determine whether your teaching has 
been effective, whether or not your 
work is in step with recent sociological 
and economic trends, and to see 
whether or not your effectiveness can 
be improved. Music teaching has to 
fight its own worst enemy, poor music 
teaching. 

ApotpH W. OTTERSTEIN, 
Second Vice-President 
San José, Calif., September 7, 1933. 


Erratum. On page 39 of the May Journal 
the Men’s Glee Club from Modesto Junior Col- 
lege was listed as one of the two a cappella choirs 
appearing on the California-Western Conference 
program at Oakland last spring. However, the 
two a cappella choirs appearing on the program 
mentioned were from San José State Teachers 
College and Sacramento Junior College. Our 
apologies to Miss Ireland who supplied the arti- 
cle and to the organizations concerned. 
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Eastern Conference 


Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York, President 
Ratpeu G. Winstow, Albany, New York, Ist Vice-President 


Anna L. McInerney, Auburn, Rhode Island, Secretary 
Georce L. Linpsay, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Director 
GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, Dover, Delaware, Director 
ArTHUR J. Dann, Worcester, Massachusetts, Director 
Witiiam S. Owen, Erie, Pennsylvania, Director 
CLARENCE WELLS, 500 Park Avenue, E. Orange, New Jersey, Treasurer 


F. Cotwett Conx.in, 63 Hillcrest Ave., Larchmont, New York, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





YOUR PRESIDENT REPORTS 


wonderful visit to Chicago so gen- 

erously allowed your new president 
by the Board. Chicago means so much 
more since 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Eighth Floor, has been discovered, ex- 
plored, and experienced. That tireless 
Conference office! One can’t be other 
than a working president with such ma- 
chinery at one’s disposal—and with a 
well-trained crew exercising eternal vig- 
ilance over small and large details of 
Conference business. 

During my week in Chicago the Con- 
ference office was like an old home, with 
constant family reunions. From the far 
East, the golden West, the South, and 
all over the “Middle,” Conference mem- 
bers constantly crossed the threshold. 
We welcomed the opportunity to renew 
old acquaintances and make new ones— 
and to discuss the all-important ques- 
tions of plan and policy which seem to be 
part of the daily fare of a president. 

Six busy days! With every spare mo- 
ment devoted to Eastern Conference 
business—letters written, plans made; 
even a program skeleton blocked out for 
1935! And no little thought and discus- 
sion was given to the problem of select- 
ing a host city for our 1935 meeting— 
with three pressing invitations to choose 
from, every one of which we would like 
to accept! 


Pe ven you must know about that 


An Important Meeting 

Of course, the high light of the trip 
was the important meeting of July 4 
called by our National Committee on 
Contacts and Relations, to which meet- 
ing your president was official delegate 
of the Eastern Conference. This event 
was a real inspiration, with its dozens 
of representatives from organizations of 
all kinds and sizes, national and sectional, 
assembled to furmulate a platform on 
which all could unite in support of music 
in the schools. [The platform adopted 
at this meeting is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the JourNnAL.—Editor.] 

Then there was time for a meeting or 
two at the N. E. A. Convention, which 
seethed through the Stevens Hotel like a 
great educational tidal wave; a “Confer- 
ence” dinner, where California, Minne- 
sota, Georgia, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
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Montana, Illinois and New York were 
represented, with Mr. Buttelman and his 
charming wife (the “ESB” of Arm 
Chair Gossip) as host and hostess; a 
glimpse of A Century of Progress at 
night from the Stevens’ tower—and even 
a movie, suggested by Mrs. Frances 
Clark (ask her the name of it!). 

Your president came away from Chi- 
cago, not a sadder, but a very much wiser 
woman. This visit might have been 
called “The Education of a President,” 
or how to outshine Ralph Winslow and 
Providence. 


A Busy Summer 


But the trip did not, as expected, bring 
peace and quiet. Calls, letters, confer- 
ences! Beach, Breach, Bray, Buttelman, 
Birchard—a swarm of B’s beseeching, 
befuddling Bryant! The summer buzzed! 
A Paul Revere ride through New Eng- 
land, the effete east, calmed us down a 
bit. A call at Warehouse Point 
(“Jimmie” Price); a discreet wave to- 
ward Powder House Road (Ralph Bald- 
win); Boston, with generous and sound 
advice from distinguished charter mem- 
bers; a shore dinner and a beach confer- 
ence with Harry Whittemore; a tele- 
phone talk with “Vic” Rebmann on the 
way home; a run over to Elmira to see 
George Abbott . .. and “The Education 
of a President” continues. 

Having forgotten that the JouRNAL 
was in the throes of coming out, I set- 
tled down Saturday to finish Anthony 
Adverse (which I recommend), and 
topped off Sunday with The Columnist 
Murder (also recommended), forgetting 
vacation was over. Being rudely awak- 
ened on Monday by a telegram from the 
efficient Executive Secretary, trainer of 
presidents, I'm spending the evening 
with you all—reliving Providence, antici- 
pating Pittsburgh, Buffalo or Harris- 
burg, also reminiscing the New York 
City Conference, when first we met and 
I became a member of the very finest of 
all Sectional Conferences, and my more 
recent experiences of the past summer, 


as above recounted. 
* * * 


All standing committees are appointed, 
but all acceptances are not yet in, so will 
withhold publishing them as yet. 
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of My Band 









Successful Ideas 
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A Confidential 
MESSAGE 
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“She best th 
in like ane dee 


And so, with the sincerest of 
“helping hands’’, we offer to 
send you these fine books— 
absolutely free. From them 
you will gather many fine and 
helpful ideas, practical ideas 
that you can actually use in 
your own work, here and now. 
There is no obligation of any 
kind tied to the coupon below. 
We want every Supervisor to 
have and to read these books. 
We want to send them, free 
and post paid. Will you do us 
the favor to clip and mail the 
coupon now, indicating which, 
in case you do not want all 
five? Do this now. We will 
appreciate hearing from you. 


BUES CHER 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1001 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 155 
Gentlemen: Without placing me under any obli- 

gation whatever, please send me further information 

on the items checked below: 

1. ‘“‘Successful Ideas for Bandmasters’”’ 

2. ‘“‘How to Organize and Maintain a Band”’ 

3. ‘“‘Improving the Instrumentation of My Band’”’ 

4. “Increasing the Size of My Band”’ 

5. ‘‘A Confidential Message’’ 


ID vccutiinncernmesnnsnnennennpieitnncannnnitintiainilns ‘ 
I isiisiisterstcieitnaetcninistitinlaitin incite ilenitiaaiial 


State 
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Write for LIBERAL 
NEW Rental 











ow beginners need not buy an in- 

strument until they have proved 
they can learn to play. Any s one can 
rent one or more new model Elkharts 
direct from factory at low cost. 


SPECIAL for 
DIRECTORS and TEACHERS 


Think how this easy plan will help you 
get new pupils or organize bands and 
orchestras. Full rental fee applies on 
purchase if desired. Elkhart instru- 

ments are of high quality but very 
modest price. Complete line, factory 
guaranteed. Write for catalog and 
details of this wonderful new rental 
plan. Also special money-making offer 
todirectors,supervisors and teachers. 

ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1044 Jackson Street, Elkhart, indiana 


<,* 





EL 


BAND INTRUMENTS 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Here's the New MUSIC 
SERVICE GUIDE — the 
most complete and up- 
to-the-minute reference 
book of Music, Instru- 
ments, Records, etc., for 
the Supervisor. 


FREE 


Copy of this new book 
(with Red and Silver 
Cover) for the asking. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


We maintain a large staff of 
experts who will gladly assist you us 
with your School Music problems. 


MUSIC SERVICE 
INL EAST 14% STREET// NEW YORKCITY 
New York Band 

















mimeo 






Educational Dept. Inst. Co. 








YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
THE DIFFERENCE— 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
CLOTH SAMPLES, FREE 














[ru ING Bros. Kverarn (o. 


KALAMAZOO), MICHIGAN 
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Whether it is customary to appoint them 
so far ahead, I don’t know—but “it’s 
did.” Announcement of the committee 
personnel will be printed next month. 
Here are the State Chairmen: 

Connecticut—Doris Rayner, 1125 Main Street, 


East Hartford. 
Delaware—Wilburt B. Hitchner, Jr., School No. 


2, llth & Washington Sts., Wilmington. 


District of Columbia—L udwig Manoly, 1311 
Kennedy St., N. W. 

Maine— Mrs. Char! es A. Warren, 5 Stetson 
Street, Brunswick. 


Massachusetts—E. B. Albertin, Falmouth 
Lawrence High School, Falmouth. 


New Hampshire—Carolyn Wright, 752 N. Main 


Street, Laconia. 
New Jersey—Meta Terstegge, 204 N. I1th 
Street, Newark. 
New York—Elizabeth Beach, 1108 E. Genesee 


Street, Syracuse. 
Pennsylvania—William M. Harclerode, 121 
Chestnut Street, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island—Robert Valentine, 8 
Street, Westerly. 
Vermont—to be announced later. 
(Canadian chairmen also to be announced later.) 


Spring 


* * * 


Speaking of classifying voices (we 
haven't, but this story is good and true) 
a very young but very polite little coun- 
try boy wonderingly stepped up to the 


piano where he had been “lined up” 


have his unchanged voice tried. 
you sing a little of America?” “Don’t 


know it.” 
Teacher 


Teacher : 
tone.” 
pitch.) 


Boy (eyes popping) : 


(humming a phrase): “It 
goes like this.” 

“Can't,” says the boy. 
again, same result. 
“Perhaps you can match this 
(Singing “do” 





“Will 


Teacher tries 





on a comfortable 


“Gosh! I never 


could do that!” 


“Have you 


asked the teacher. 


what’s more, 


never sung before,” kindly 

“No,” says he, “and 

I ain’t agoin’ to now.” 
“sf 


We are deeply grateful that our be- 
loved National President and long-to-be 
remembered host at Providence who al- 


most slipped 


has been spared. 


Laura Bryant, President 
Ithaca, N. Y., 


away from us last month 
Gratefully, 


September II, 1933. 





Educational Achievements Exhibits 








HE Chairman of the Committee on 


“Educational Achievements” 


Exhibits, is in- 


terested in finding what may be the general attitude of a number of our Confer- 
ence members to such displays as were exhibited at the National Conference at 


Cleveland, and at several of the Sectional Conferences of the past season. 


your answers to the questions below to 


Fowler Smith, Chairman 


“Educational Achievements” 
11526 Linwood, Detroit, Michigan. 


(A) Do you favor preparation of school exhibits for the 1934 National meeting at 
Sp et NE danas uae a wan at cue aaa eRe er exens weir 


(B) What are your principal reasons for your answer as above given?............... 


Chicago? 


COO EEE O EOE EEO EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE 


In the event that replies indicate sufficient interest in and reasons for recommend- 
ing to the Executive Committee the continuance of the school exhibits at least for the 


Please state about W hat you think you can supply in the way of examples of: 


Creative work 


(1) 
(2) 


CRO OEE REO eee HEHEHE oH EE HEHEHE THE HH HEH HEH HEH HHH HEHE HEH HHH HHH! 


Courses of Study in Music Education. 
ere ee Junior High 
Programs of recent performances, festivals, etc...... 


Elementary 


Material illustrating. 
Music Appreciation 
Children’s Concerts 


AE IR, ccc cha desc aeenchOssUWar dence hed cekisesegeevesthasiaedes nee 


Rural Music 


eee eeeeeenee 
Coe eee ew OOH HEHEHE HOHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HHH HEHE 


EE WOU 6 on cccic ccd necntrewadsnanevcksscendaseesSaeses xndeenee 
Striking pictures illustrative of some interesting musical development..........-- 


COSC CSE HEHEHE EHEC HOSEHHESHOSEOHSHSESESHEHSHSHTOHSESHEHSESEHEHEHHEHEHHSEHTEFS 


Coe ee eee eee eeeeeeseeseeeeeseeseseseseseeeeeeeeeeeeSeeeeeseee 


CHESS ESESESEHSEHSHEHSSHESEHSHHESHHSSSHHESHHEHHSHEHHEHSHSHEHHHHSEHEHSHSHSHHSHHEEHHOS 


Exhibits Committee 


Please send 





Comsereetn Activ iies CV OGRE) 6 nvscccccsaciccccccccccccccsssessnscssdssncoeeese 


(Instrumental) 
Blueprints or Pictures of 


(7) 


corer eesesreeeeeeeeseeseeseseeeeeteeeeeeeee? 


OE NN MOIS o.c oak 60 ce Weed ensecwddeehedasscenss esses deseeeeseoene 


Equipment 
Instrument Rooms 
Music Library 
(8) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee TET HESHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HSS HEHEHEHEHSHHHHSH HEHEHE HEHH HEH SHH HEHE 
COC CEES OHSS SESE SEES SEES HO SE SHESHSHEHSEHOHHSHHHSEHEHHEHSEHHEHEEEES 


eee eee eee eee esses esses eeeeeeeeeeEEEEESEEHEHEHEHEHEHE HEH HEHHHH HEHEHE 


Lists of repertoire performed by vocal and instrumental groups.........-.+++++: 


Coes ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeESeeeEeEeEeEe SHEFETEHEHTHEHSHEHHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HEHE 


(9) Other material 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeseseeeeeeee Eee EH EEE HEHE HOES 


Would you favor an exhibit organized according to types of material eubenltted, 
or would you prefer to have your contribution displayed intact as a unit?............ 


CeCe ESE HEHEHE SETHE SHEESH HEHEHE HEHEHE SHES OHH HEH HHEHEHHE HEH HEH HH HHH HHH HHH HHS HHE HSH HHH HES 


Cee Oe HEHEHEHH HEHE HEH EEE HEHE HHHHEH HHH HEHE HHEHHHHSHEH HSH HHH HHO 
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Southwestern Conference 


Frances SM1TH Catron, Ponca City, Oklahoma, President 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


REETINGS to the members of 
(; the Southwestern Conference! 
Naturally we have not com- 
pletely recovered from the disappoint- 
ment of the cancelation of the Fourth 
Biennial Meeting of the Southwestern 
Conference, to have been held in 
Springfield, Missouri, last March. But 
after a summer spent at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, 
in such exhilarating atmosphere, both 
musically and physically, we feel we 
have the courage to “hold the line” at 
any odds until the National meeting in 
Chicago next spring. 

The Executive Board and Advisory 
Board deem it not expedient to try to 
hold a postponed meeting, but to ask 
all members who possibly can to meet 
in Chicago where special time will be 
given for us to get together and make 
plans for a bigger and better South- 
western Conference. 


It is especially encouraging that the 
chairmen and members of the different 
committees are enthusiastically accept- 
ing the “hold-over” appointments, and, 
somehow, we feel by another year we 
shall be able to have a finer program, 
under just as fine conditions with a 
larger attendance than would have been 
possible last March; at any rate, I shall 
look forward to seeing a large number 
of the members of the Southwestern 
Conference at the National Conference 
in Chicago next April, where we can 
counsel together for the good of music 
in our great Southwest. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES SMITH CATRON, President 
Ponca City, Okla., September 9, 1933 


LOOKING FORWARD—PRESS- 
ING FORWARD 

ITH the year 1933-1934, in edu- 
cational activities, just beginning, 

we should find ourselves, as music edu- 
cators, “looking forward” with opti- 
mism. As our country takes on a 
brighter outlook, we too, believe that 
the skies are beginning to clear. The 
storm which has been felt, more or 
less, by all of us has left its traces in 
many avenues in the educational field. 
It is for us in our various fields to profit 
by the past experiences and accom- 
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plishments with the idea of evaluation, 
then to strive to adjust our programs 
with the utmost care whereby we may 
give such value that the realization will 
be one-hundred per cent that music 
education is such that it cannot be re- 
tarded, but must be given its full place; 
that it absolutely assists in the upbuild- 
ing of the best citizenship and for the 
fullness and richness in complete life. 


Unfortunately there have been many 
boards of education which have found 
it necessary to diminish their financial 
budgets. If such has been the case in 
your vicinity perhaps your department 
has been one to suffer. True, we must 
take our share but we can adjust and 
plan accordingly to meet the situation 
and give the best that it is possible for 
us to give. It is always surprising 
what we can do when we find it ab- 
solutely necessary. Now, as we look 
forward, let us begin to plan at the 
very beginning of the year not only for 
the best year of service, but for codp- 
eration in every way with Mrs. Catron 
and her co-workers, and with the 
national officers and committees, who 
have been busy striving to plan and 
assist in carrying on. We should each 
feel our responsibility for we are a part 
whether in city or village. 


We missed our Sectional Conference 
meeting last spring but it seemed only 
wise at the time, under the existing 
conditions, to postpone. This post- 
ponement made many complications for 
those in charge, but they did their work 
well and we appreciate their splendid 
accomplishments. 

I know of no better way to show our 
spirit immediately than to send our 
dues for the year’s membership to the 
Treasurer, Catharine Strouse, at once. 
This will save expense and time in 
writing letters. 


Let us also begin to make plans so 
that we may be ready to go to the 
National Conference at Chicago in the 
spring. We will need the inspiration 
and help of this meeting, more, per- 
haps, than ever before. 


May this year be a most successful 
and happy one for each of you. 


Jessie MAE AGNEw, 
Second Vice-President 


Casper, Wyo., September 9, 1933. 

















IT 1S THE GREATEST 


DRUM Book 
EVER PUBLISHED 


. . . And It’s Yours 
For a 3-cent Stamp 


Everything you can imagine for drum- 
mers; tenors and tympani, snare drums 
and basses; all sizes, all kinds, all prices. 
Traps of all kinds; marimbas and xylo- 
phones; sticks and batons. A hundred 
and fourteen colorful pages; just fits 
your pocket; four hundred pictures; 
a thousand or more items for drum- 
mers; everything attractively priced. 
Fellows, I’m proud of this book. 1 
want every Supervisor, every Band- 
master and Orchestra Director, every 
school official who carries the a 
of - musical -instruments responsibility 
to have a copy at his finger tips, for 
fall requirements. And I want to send 
a copy, too, to any school band or 
orchestra drummer. I’m a drummer 
myself, and I know the pleasure he'll 
have thumbing through its pages, pick- 
ing out things that will improve his 
drumming. Send this coupon now. Get 
your free copy of what I think is the 
greatest and finest drum catalog ever 
published. Mail coupon today sure. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1018D Ludwig Bldg. 
1611 North Lincoln Street, Chicago 

Without obligating me in any way please send 
me a free copy of the new Ludwig Catalog. 





Name____. 








itis. s:assieininbabicewuntiabusaiiinstniaiiaiiaainaninliaianaiin 


Town. Ls 


Please put an X in one of these squares. 
I amadrummer[] teacher[] director.) 2180 
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D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


Artuvur C. Becker, Dean 


ONFERRING Diplomas 

and Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Musical Educa- 
tion and Master of Music 
Degrees. 


Eminent Artist Faculty 
including 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
Piano 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
Organ 
JOHN D. SAMPLE 


Voice 


MICHAEL WILKOMIRSKI 
Violin 


Dramatic Department 
DAVID ITKIN, Director 


3-Year Diploma and shorter courses 


ENROLL NOW! 


Call, write or telephone Central 1970 
for Music Catalog—3rd Floor 


DE PAUL 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


Dept. MS 
64 E. Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Supervisors JouRNAL 








Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute 
of (—Dusic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Reserve 
University. 

Fall Term begins September 18th 

BERYL RUBINSTEIN, 


Director 


2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. | 
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A Message to North Central Members 


HE North Central Conference 
again, by reason of the fact that 
Chicago has been chosen for the 


National Conference City next spring, 
finds itself in the delightful position of 
hosts to the five other Sectional Con- 
ferences which with us, make up the 
National body. 

It is wholesome to remember that 
the North Central is a Conference be- 
cause of the parent organization, that 
we are a working unit of the National, 
receiving all of the benefits of the com- 
bined Conferences and individually en- 
joying the professional standing and 
professional security which the larger 
organization builds. 

In the opinion of the writer the cause 
of music has suffered much less in this 
period of economic stress than it would 
have ten or fifteen years ago under 
similar conditions. If this be true, it 
seems that the reasons can be found in 
the shifting emphasis on educational 
objectives, the changing social order, 
the awakening of the people to new re- 
gard for cultural values, and to the de- 
mands of the people for broad educa- 
tional advantages for their children. 

There is a note of optimism for the 
future in the successful working out of 
the President’s N.R.A. program. If it 
works out as successfully as it seems to 
be doing in some localities, the Pres- 
ident is going to be confronted with an 
army of young people who cannot be 
employed until they are 18 or 20 years 
old. The government must assume re- 
sponsibility for them. They must be 
entertained or educated. It is cheaper 
to educate them than it is to entertain 
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Conference Reminiscence: Orchestra Clinic at the North Central Music Supervisors Conference, 
Grand Rapids, 1933. Adam P. Lesinsky, Conductor. 


them. The three R’s will not hold 
young people in school until they are 
18 or 20 years old. Young people must 
be trained for living as well as for mak- 
ing a living. Music fits into this pic- 
ture in a very striking manner. It 
seems to the writer that the President 
is too long-headed not to have seen 
through his program, which implies na- 
tional governmental support for educa- 
tion that includes training for the 
worthy use of leisure time. 

The Music Supervisors 
Conference, perhaps joining hands with 
other codperative agencies, is in a posi- 
tion to present such a program to the 
proper governmental agencies with far- 
reaching effect. This is the type of 
thing which can only be achieved by 
a large and cooperative organization. 
The unifying of thought, purpose and 
action of our professional group as a 
unit of all educational forces to fur- 
ther a common goal should be, and, 
in the opinion of the writer, is the 
major aim of the Conference. No 
thinking individual who is connected 
with school music will fail to support 
the Conference actively. 

Fow.er Situ, President 
a 


Minnesota Education Association holds seven 
district meetings, dates, places and chairmen are 
as follows : October 12, 13, 14—Bemidji (North- 
ern), A. C. Clark, Teachers College, Bemidji; 
Moorhead (Western) Georgina Lommen, Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead. October 19, 20, 21— 
St. Cloud (Central) C. B. Lund, Teachers 
College. St. Cloud; Duluth (Northeast), F. B. 
Moe, Junior College, Virginia; Winona (South- 
east), A .T. French, Teachers College; Man- 
kato (Southwest), A. B. Morris, Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato. October 26, 27—St. Paul (Twin 
Cities), Wm. E. Bush, Central High, St. Paul; 
Henry G. Rohde, Central High, Minneapolis. 


National 
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Are You Listening? 


FTER you have read President 
A Fowler Smith’s letter, we are sure 
you will realize that regardless of 
hardships, of seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles, music is somehow continuing 
to go forward. We are sure none of us 
is facing an entirely enjoyable year in 
our work, but we do feel that those of 
us who are fortunate enough to have po- 
sitions, even though they have largely 
developed into jobs, are attacking them 
with all the zest we can summon, 

It occurs to us that never has it been 
so necessary to do a job well, that prob- 
ably never have our jobs covered such a 
wide scope, that never have so many peo- 
ple—grown-ups and children—looked to 
us to “carry on.” We really are living 
in thri'ling times. 

We need to help each other—probably 
many of my problems are also yours. 
Doesn’t this page—this JournaL—offer 
a splendid opportunity to exchange ideas, 
to help each other? We will welcome 
letters from you telling us your troubles, 
even though we have plenty of our own; 
giving us ideas which have helped you 
that we may pass them on to our many 
readers. Then, too, you must know a lot 
of news which we have not heard—bits 
of gossip which would interest us. Let 
this be truly a North Central Conference 
page. 

Of course, with all of these ideas, news 
items and bits of gossip, as well as the 
great amount of Conference news which 
is always there, we will want to receive 
the JouRNAL. If we want the JourRNAL, 
we want to become members of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference—which 
automatically makes us members of the 
North Central Music Supervisors Con- 
ference. We do not think any of us could 
invest $3.00 more profitably even in these 
hard though interesting times—and the 
National meeting is just around the cor- 
ner. Perhaps the corner is rather long 
and broad, but after all, winter is near 
and you know so well, “If Winter comes, 
Spring is sure to follow’—at least it 
always has. 

Let us hear from you very soon. 

Cordially yours, 
Sapte M. RaArrFerty, 
Second Vice-President 
Evanston, Ill., September 19, 1933. 


Ohio Music Education Association elected the 
following officers at the final meeting last spring: 
President—Samuel T. Burns, Medina; Ist Vice- 
President—Louis Pete, Ashland; 2nd Vice- 
President—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin; Secre- 
tary—George Waln, Oberlin; Treasurer—Francis 
Hendry, Painesville. Directors: W. H. Lehman, 
Columbus; Harry Cummins, Bellevue; J. D. Nay- 
lor, Georgetown; George Strickling, Cleveland 
Heights; L. H. Alexander, Dover; Harry F. 
Clarke, Cleveland; Edith M. Keller, Columbus. 
According to reports presented, last year, in spite 
of the difficult financial conditions, was one of 
the best in the history of the Association. An- 
other series of contests and festivals is being 
planned by the Association, similar to those held 
last year. 
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| 
“The Answer 


To a Music Supervisor’s Prayer”’ 


... That Is Just One of the 
Hundreds of Enthusiastic 
Comments about 


The New Universal 
School Music Series 


By 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 





We Call It 
A NEW SERIES 
FOR A NEW ERA 


Because 


1. The books are sanely economical 


2. The organization meets the re- 
quirements of the modern school 


3. The song content is within the 
poetic and musical comprehen- 
sion of the grade 


4. The pedagogy represents the 
latest thought in school music 


teaching 


MEMBER OF 


Now Ready for Your Examination 


MY FIRST SONG BOOK 
UNISON SONGS 
RHYTHM SONGS 












HINDs, HAYDEN f\ 


ro it 
we _— by Pee 
4 SS 


5 Union Square West New York City 
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Music 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 





All Departments Now Open 
Special Students 
May Enter at Any Time 
All credits apply towards Certificates, 
Diplomas and Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten-acre campus 
—for men and women 





For catalogue and information, address 
Registrar 


2652 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Tempo Di Ballo 


just Released! 


The first number of "MUSIC 
SERVICE" Ensemble Series. By 
Scarlatti — Arranged by A. H. 
Brandenburg. Written for 


THREE CLARINETS 
(or 3 Cornets or 3 Violins) 


Ideal for developing intonation and 
tone quality. Splendid program num- 
ber. Each player has important part 
to play. Score and 3 parts 75c. 
Each part (bought separately) |5c. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNT 

FRE “Tempo Di Ballo” 
for examination. 

MUSIC SERVICE 


IIL EAST 14% STREET// NEW YORKCITY 
Educational Dept., New York Band Inst. Co. 


Send for copy of 














for your con- 
On Page 68 venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 





OBOE REEDS 


Made with special care for school work, 
nothing but the best of materials and 
workmanship being used. 


Send enquiry for particulars, also state 
your particular requirements, so that I 
can give you the reed best suited to meet 


them. 


ALFRED A. WALES 
110 Indiana Ave., Providence, R. I. 












CLEMENTIN! 


Southern Conference 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
Monauan, Memphis, Tennessee, Ist Vice-President 





Jennie Bette Situ, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, Director 
Wa. C. Mayrartn, Louisville, Kentucky, Director 
Ranmonp F. Anperson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 


Marcaret Lerst, Lakeland, Kentucky, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





GREETINGS AND SALUTATIONS! 


HATEVER that may mean. For, 

so far, I have been unable to dis- 
cover any difference in meaning be- 
tween the two words. At the same 
time it makes an attractive way to 
begin; and it does express what I had 
hoped for, and wished I might say to 
each one of you in person sometime 
this year of grace. Doesn’t it beat the 
! Well, anyway, it does seem 
well-nigh impossible at times to make 
things come out as we plan. Here we 
have been not only denied our cherished 
gathering together in the spring, but 
just as completely lost in our hope of 
seeing many of you during the summer. 
By that I would not for one minute 
have you think that I do not appreci- 
ate the many kind words (letters and 
cards) that you have sent me, or the 
opportunity of personally meeting and 
visiting with those of you who hap- 
pened to come our way. These were 
the really bright spots for me, and I 
prize them more than I can begin to 
tell you. But I want to get acquainted 
with the rest of you. 

However, it looks as though we shall 
have to defer that pleasure a little 
longer and live in anticipation of ex- 
tending the hand of fellowship at the 





National Conference in Chicago 
Next Spring 

So, get out your road map, and com- 
mence arranging for your trip. Frankly, 
folks, it begins to look more and more 
like we shall miss a fine opportunity 
if we don’t function as a Sectional Con- 
ference at the National. The big pro- 
gram will, of course, attract most of 
you, and there will doubtless be a ban- 
ner attendance. For that reason, I 
believe we should have a regular busi- 
ness meeting of our own. Let’s get to- 
gether, too, for breakfast or luncheon 
(or both). We all must eat, and we 
seem to get to know each other better 
as we sit around the common board. 
Our minds open up, our tongues loosen, 
and the neighbor chewer is apt to prove 
an awfully likeable associate; has some 
of the same ideas, ideals, and problems. 
Does that sound better than the usual 
banquet—or will you have that also? 
I am asking questions now, and I wish 





you would take the time to drop a line 
telling me what you think. 

Here’s another one. What do you 
think about extending a little Southern 
hospitality to the other Sectional Con- 
ferences, and letting them know how 
we feel towards our companion units 
in this big enterprise? You know, all 
this is really only a wonderfully good 
preparation for our own Conference in 
1935, and it is not a bit too early to 
make a start. 


In the Meantime 


And particularly for those of you 
that may be a little pessimistically in- 
clined—what do you know about the 
meeting held by the Committee on Con- 
tacts and Relations, in Chicago, last 
July? That was something of a “plat- 
form” they adopted. If you haven't 
already seen it, I think you will find it 
on another page in this issue. Of 
course, you are going to send in your 
endorsement, and, by the same token, 
you are mapping out ways and means 
to disseminate both the Platform and 
the findings of the Committee through- 
out your immediate territory. Now’s 
the time we need to let everyone know 
we feel that we, ourselves, and our work 
are absolutely necessary in order to 
build a true citizenry. Write to the 
chairman, Osbourne McConathy, in 
care of National Headquarters, assur- 
ing him of your interest, and asking for 
as many copies as you can use, and 
then use them. 


One Word More 


A chain letter is a nuisance. Yet, 
the principle involved is just what we 
need to strengthen any organization. 

Contacts, and more contacts, and 
then additional contacts. Each one of 
you is alive to the potentialities of a 
united effort, or you would not be read- 
ing this magazine. How live are you? 
How much life can you put into that 
slumbering contemporary and enliven 
your associates by the addition of new 
members? Look around right now, and 
get acquainted with the newcomers in 
your locality, find out why the neigh- 
boring teacher has been overlooked. 
Conditions are changing all over the 
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country but our work must go on, and 
will—if I know you, and I think I do. 


There’s a change in your position, 
maybe. Very few have escaped. The 
entire profession has been touched, and 
to the quick; so individually and col- 
lectively we must strive to put the 
whole thing right—right where it be- 
longs. No matter what was; what may, 
can, and shall be, should be the im- 
portant objective, always. | Which 
brings to mind the vitalness of going 
at the task of, and for, today. The old 
writer in the Sanskrit puts it splendidly 
in the Salutation to the Dawn. 

Listen to the Salutation to the Dawn! 
Look well to this day! 
For it is life. 
The very life of life. 
For yesterday is but a dream; 
And tomorrow is but a vision. 
But today well spent 
Makes every yesterday a dream of hap- 
piness; 
Every tomorrow a vision of beauty. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Memory is a wonderful institution 
and apt to be peculiarly lovely, at 
times; and vision is positively the only 
motive power for some of us; yet 
neither can be what we would have it 
unless we accomplish the daily chore. 

And I am wishing for you the bright- 


est future, ever. 
Your President. 





Notes From Various Conferences 





Russell L. Moberly has left York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, where he was 
director of music, for the University of Wis- 
consin to accept a position as research assistant 
and instructor in the music department there. 
Mr. Moberly will also organize and conduct a 
high school band and orchestra at Evansville, 
Wisconsin. 

Chauncey B. King is now director of the de- 
partment of music at the Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Albert Glockzin, formerly supervisor of music 
at Pontiac, Michigan, has accepted the position 
of Professor of Public School Music at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and will be director 
of vocal music in the public and parochial schools 
at Appleton. 

John S. Wilsbach has been appointed director 
of music education at Oneonta State Normal 
School, Oneonta, New York. Mr. Wilsbach was 
for five years director of music in the Holyoke, 
New York, public schools. 


E. Jane Wisenall, a loyal Conference member 
of long standing, passed away at her home in 
Covington, Kentucky, July 12. Miss Wisenall 
was supervisor of music in Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William C. Mayfarth, member of the Southern 
Conference Board of Directors, has left his post 
at Converse College, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, to assume the position of director of the 
Louisville Institute of Music at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Helen McBride, organization chairman for the 
Southern Conference Chorus last year, is the 
new head of the public school music department 
of the Louisville Conservatory. The Southern 
Conference is well represented at the Conserva- 
tory by members holding important Conference 
posts—Margaret Leist, Second Vice President 
and Editor, is also on the faculty, instructor in 
harmony, analysis, counterpoint and composition. 
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Part-Song Arrangements 








By ; 
Cyk DE BRANT 
MAYDAY DANCE................ English Folksong 


6510 .12....8.A. 6544 .12....T.T.B.B. 
6511 .12....8.8.A. 6545 .12.,..8.A.T.B. 
6512 .12....S.A.B. 
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THROUGH THE YEARS (Finlandia)....J. Sibelius 





6677 + .12....Unison 6564 .15....T.T.B.B. 

6561 .15....S.A. 6577 —«.15....8.A.B. 

6562 .15....8.8.A. 6724 .15....Junior High School 
6563 .15....8.A.T.B. (in Ab) 6744 .15....S.A.T.B. (in F) 





BY A LONELY RIVER (C# Minor Waltz). .J. Brahms 


6683 .15....S.A. 6687 .15....S.A.T.B, 
6686 .15....S.8.A. 6688 .15....S.A.B, 











Arrangements by 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


E. GRIEG: 
O Light, Gracious Glow (Huldigungs March)....S.A.T.B.  .25 
O Light, Gracious Glow (Huldigungs March)....T.T.B.B. .25 





S. RACHMANINOFF: 
RS HEEL. 4 dascnewcncaccokosewetenadneen S.A.T.B. .15 
Ce EE 0 enh edivdesessieceiesseedasboas T.T.B.B, .15 


P. I. TCHAIKOVSKY : 
King Nutcracker Suite. A Fantasy for Chorus & Ballet (Ad lib.) 
For Mixed Voices, .80 For S.S.A., .80 


J 

GOLDEN-GLOW (Ab Major Waltz)...... J. Brahms 
6678 .15....8.A. 6680 .15....8.A.T.B. 
6679 .15....8.8.A. 6682 .15....S.A.B. 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 














Member’s Requisition for 1933 Yearbook 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Enter my order for one copy of the 1933 Yearbook for which I remit 
$1.75, the member’s price, shipment to be made about November 30, 1933. 
Ship to address given below. 


Mitt icderundccdaneennehS eet cteengwWidnAnesoreteeeie eee ae 
Signature and 
SHIPPING PE. cbnesenassdcaeeiannipaneisn tena ienkaeuetaneles fue sree 
ADDRESS 

Pt ct vie tOheulsdeintaenebhiehakdbewh eceeen ee re 










































Supervisors — Teachers 


THE 
MASTER KE 


Pat. May 19, '25—April 17, '31 


Pitch Instruments 


Sanitary— Dependable 
Convenient 


Designed to harmonize 
with the dignity of your 
profession 


FOR VOCAL USE 
Chromatic--Full Scale--13 Keys 
Diatonic--Natural Scale--8 Keys 

Master-Key Pitch-Pipes 

for 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, GUITAR 











Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St. New Brunswick, N. J. 











John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 








college and fraternal song books 
‘ 








for your con- 
On Page 68 _venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 


coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 
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Northwest Conference 


Cuarites R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, President 
R. C. Fussett, Renton, Washington, 1st Vice-President 
BERENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, Secretary 
Ernet M. Henson, Seattle, Washington, Director 
Heten M. Hatt, Seattle, Washington, Director 
Donatp Hoyt, Seattle, Washington, Auditor 
Estuer K. Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


Mitprep McManus, 4194 Crown Crescent, Vancouver, B. C., 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





WHAT IS A CONFERENCE LIKE? 


HE summer holidays have ended. 

Looking backward to the recent 
Northwest conference in Seattle, one 
realizes what a successful meeting it 
was from beginning to end. What an 
inspiration it proved to be will be very 
evident in the work of the new school 
year, there is no doubt; there was much 
illumination and all members carried 
away as much as they could! 

What was the Conference like? How 
can we describe it to a prospective—or 
absent—member? 

Imagine as best you can a picture like 
this: A spacious and friendly hotel in 
a friendly and spacious city; then, a 
group of enthusiastic people, all with 
jobs something like yours. Now, ima- 
gine meeting together; hearing splendid 
talks; discussing your pet hobby or 
problem with a sympathetic neighbor; 
receiving help and guidance on every 
hand: meeting those people who have 
only been names to you before; visiting 
the exhibits of modern music materials; 
watching those tireless teachers weld- 
ing into one whole those high school 
instrumentalists who in three days’ 
time emerge The Northwest High School 
Orchestra; listening to beautiful music 
performed by children (sung and played 
just as you dreamed it should be), and 
being surrounded all the time by a spirit 
of kindly hospitality—and then you 
have just a glimpse of the picture which 
was called the Third Biennial Meeting 
of the Northwest section of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. 


All of this was made possible by the 
organization behind our sectional meet- 
ing. It was the Conference—a codpera- 
tive undertaking—which brought this 
picture into focus. It is difficult to 
realize, but it is surely true, that the 
Conference, in turn, has its being and 
owes its influence and power to the 
fact that it is composed of working 
units, called MEMBERS. The larger the 
number of members it can boast of, the 
greater the service it can render. This 
organized effort to better school music 
justly deserves our support. Let us 
help it so that it may help us realize our 
ideals! Let’s codperate! 


The summer holidays have ended. 
Looking forward to the next National 
Conference in Chicago, 1934, one may, 
through the recent experience of a Sec- 
tional Conference, glimpse what an in- 
spiration that might be! 


Mitprep McManus, 
Second Vice-President 
Vancouver, B. C., September 6, 1933. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


T IS with renewed vigor and enthus- 

iasm that we return to our work at 
this time. One of the greatest satisfac- 
tions of our profession is, I believe, the 
anticipation at the start of the school 
year of the projects to be developed and 
completed during that year. 

May I recommend to you as a project 
from which you may derive the greatest 
of satisfactions, a trip for yourself and 
one or two students to the Music Super- 
visors National Conference meeting to 
be held in Chicago next April. Your 
students will derive lasting inspiration 
from membership in either the National 
Chorus or Orchestra. You will find 
equal inspiration from the sessions, 
whether formal or informal, of the 
Conference. Now is the time to start 
your planning. It can be done as it has 
been done. You can do it. 

Word has just reached me of the ill- 
ness of our National President, Mr. 
Butterfield. I am sure the members of 
the Northwest Conference join me in 
the hope for Mr. Butterfield’s speedy 
recovery. 

Cuartes R. Cutts, President 
Anaconda, Montana, September 10, 1933. 





USIC, since the beg‘nning, 
has been a minister to every 
human emotion. It has intensi- 
fied joy and lightened sorrow; it 
has been the source of laughter and 
tears; it has roused ambition, 
valor, love. And although the 
readiest response to its appeal 
comes, perhaps, from the emotions 
that lie nearest the surface, we 
know that it can and does get an 
answer from a deeper place when 
the spirit is awake to hear the call. 
Wittram L. Tomutns (from “The Real 
Function of Song in Life” in School 
Music). 
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Insure Sound Progress with 


The FAY 


BAND METHOD 


It's New! It's Practical! 
It's Sure! For Band Instru- 
ments and Band Ensemble. 
Highly endorsed by 
Music Educators. 





The Fay Band Method comes in 15 parts in- 
cluding Teacher's Manual. Each part, consisting 
of 12 lessons of 3 parts each, 75c. 
Teacher's Manual $1.50. Subject 
to School Discount. 

Send for copy of 


FREE wry per of Fey 


Band Method for examination. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


HL EAST 14% STREET// NEW YORKCITY 








Educational Dept., New York Band Inst. Co. 








1933 Book of Proceedings 
(See page 47) 





_ High School Students’ Solo Singing 


Competitions 


| 





Conducted jointly by the Music Supervisors National Conference 
and The American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 


HE first of the High School Stu- 
dents Solo Singing Competitions, 
under the joint auspices of the 
National Conference Vocal Affairs 
Committee and The American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing, was held 
at the Eastern Conference last March 
at Providence, Rhode Island. The 
Academy had already conducted two 
competitions in New York and Chicago 
in 1931 and 1932. At the suggestion of 
a prominent member of the National 
Conference, the American Academy 
brought the activity to the attention of 
the Conference and proposed a plan for 
affiliation. The American Academy, 
having heard fine results at the two 
competitions already held, were con- 
vinced that the competitions should be- 
come a nation-wide activity, and not be 
limited to the restricted territory which 
would result if kept within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Academy. 
The plan for the competitions this 
year included all of the Sectional Con- 











other hotel in Chicago. 


Room with Double 
for One Person: 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. 


$5.00, | $4.50, 


8000 Outside Rooms 





acon T ECU 





Had The Stevens no other claim to distinction, its grandeur alone would make 
it an outstanding show place. Not only is it the most luxurious and most com- 
plete hotel in this World’s Fair City but because of its great size and perfect 
service facilities, The Stevens is able to quote more attractive rates than any 


RATES 


Bed| Room with Double Bed| Twin Beds for Two Per- 

| for Two Persons: 
$5.00, 
$8.00, $9.00, 


THE STEVENS 


Ernest J. Stevens, Manager 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, ith to 8th STREETS 


$6.00, 
$10.00. 
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$7.00,| $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
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ferences, but there was not sufficient 
time to get the machinery in motion so 
that they would all take part. The 
Southern and Southwestern Confer- 
ences were eliminated by the postpone- 
ment of their sessions; the Northwest 
and California-Western Conferences 
were unprepared. The Eastern and the 
North Central Conferences were the 
only participants. 


North Central Awards 


At the North Central Conference 
there were seventeen contestants—S so- 
pranos, | contralto, 7 tenors and 4 bary- 
tones. The judges were Dudley Buck, 
representing the Academy, and Frank 
Westhoff and Harper Maybee represent- 
ing the Conference. Miss Hulda Mar- 
tin was the accompanist. Four girls 
and six boys were selected for the 
1934 final competition in Chicago. The 
girls are: Mary Conklin, South High 
School, Grand Rapids; Evelyn Connor, 
Portage, Wisconsin; Ruth Christopher- 
son, Muskegon, Mich.; Gladys Butlin, 
Central High School, Detroit. The 
reason for selecting six boys was that 
two boys were judged as being out- 
standing, and four boys were ranked 
the same. The judges, in the interest 
of fair play, suggested that all six be 
sent to the finals. Dr. Dann, chairman 
of the Vocal Affairs Committee and 
Frederick Haywood, representing the 
American Academy, approved this de- 
cision. The boys selected are: Tenors— 
Linn Ledford, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids; Floyd C. Schaab, Davis 
Technical High School, Grand Rap- 
ids; Nathan Selsky, Central High 
School, Detroit; barytones — Clifford 
Lundgren, Pershing High School, De- 
troit; James Hadden St. Anthony’s 
Catholic High School, Detroit; James 
Christopherson, Muskegon, Mich. 


Eastern Conference Awards 


At the Eastern Conference, fourteen 
singers were enrolled: 6 from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 2 from Providence, R. I., 3 
from Syracuse, N. Y., 1 each from New 
York City, Newark, N. J., and West- 
erly, R. I. The following received 
honor grades that entitle them to enter 
the final competitions at Chicago in 
1934. Edna Vaivoda, soprano, Benja- 
min Franklin High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Charles Bergner, tenor; West 
High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Ber- 
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nard Tiede, barytone, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
James Robinson, barytone, Monroe 
High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Clar- 
ence Clift, barytone, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, N. Y.; Anna Bar- 
samian, contralto, Central High School, 
Providence, R. I.; John Healy, tenor, 
Central High School, Providence, R. I.; 
Donald Darrone, barytone, Nottingham 
High School, Syracuse, N. Y. The 
judges for the Conference were Teresa 
Armitage and Warren Acker; for the 
Academy, Stephen Townsend. 

The competitors named above, having 
won honor grades at the Sectional Con- 
ference competitions are eligible to en- 
ter the final competitions at the National 
Conference meeting in the Snring of 
1934 at Chicago. 

In order that the final competitions 
may be open to all of the Sectional Con- 
ferences on an equal basis, there will be 
a preliminary competition held just 
prior to the finals at Chicago in 1934. 
This will be open to all students who 
have not already competed at the East- 
ern and the North Central Conferences, 
and to any students who might enter 
from the other Conferences. 


Six Scholarships 


The awards for the final competitions 
will be scholarships in voice at six rep- 
resentative schools of music. The 
American Academy has procured one 
scholarship from each of the following 
schools: Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y.; New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass.; The 
Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City; The Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; The American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, IIl.; and The Den- 
ver College of Music, Denver, Colo. 


These scholarships will be awarded 
to the six singers who receive the high- 
est grade, regardless of voice classifica- 
tion, or which Sectional Conference 
they represent. 


The titles of the songs selected for 
the final competitions at Chicago in 
1934, and the rules governing the com- 
petitions, will be published in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


FrepErIcK H. Haywoop, 
Representing the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing 

Hotitis DANN, 
Chairman, Vocal Affairs Committee 
Music Supervisors National Conference 


In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Supervisors 
Club reélected the following officers at their 
final meeting last spring: President—George A. 
Bryan, Carnegie; Vice-President—Mrs. Sara M. 
Herbert; Secretary—Jean Five; Treasurer—Elsa 
Bahlman, Irwin. The first two presidents of 
the club, Huldah Jane Kenley and Susan T. 
Canfield, were the speakers at the luncheon 
meeting, after which the members attended the 
annual Shakespearian production of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Music in Rural Education 

HIS new and comprehensive book 

by McConathy, Miessner, Birge and 

Bray has just recently been re- 
leased from the press by Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. The authors have 
collaborated with outstanding authori- 
ties in Rural Education. The work is one 
of the most intensive, extensive and 
conclusive studies of Rural Music Edu- 
cation ever printed. If one were to read 
the last half of the preface of the book 
he would find there a most comprehen- 
sive review of what the book includes. 
Following are excerpts: 

“This book is a pioneer work in that it 
treats of the subject of music as adapted 
to the needs and exigencies of rural edu- 
cation. .. . The experts in rural educa- 
tion who have contributed to this book 
convince us that the conditions of rural 
life need not be considered as limita- 
tions, but rather as opportunities. They 
make it clear that beautiful, fine music 
can be brought into the lives of children 
in rural schools. They show that the 
course of study can embody much more 
than the desultory singing which too 
often has passed for music instruction. 

“This book offers a program of work 
in music for rural schools based upon 
the One-Book Course of The Music 
Hour series. It presents plans, detailed 
outlines, materials, and procedures for 
use by teachers of widely different de- 
grees of musical ability, at work in com- 
munities with varying levels of interest 
in music. 

3ut this book also is more than a 
teacher’s book for use in one- and two- 
room schools; it is a reference book for 
county superintendents and others con- 
cerned with rural education. Moreover, 
it is the first textbook which makes it 
possible for normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges to give special preparation 
for activities in music suited to the con- 
ditions prevalent in rural schools. 

“Here, then, is offered practical guid- 
ance to the rural school teacher who 
needs only the desire and the will to 
acquaint the children in her charge with 
the joys and cultural benefits that music 
can bestow and to which they have a 
natural right in a true democracy of 
education.” 

The rural schools no longer house the 
hundreds of thousands of forgotten 
children. They are being given a chance. 
Their needs in the past have been ob- 
vious but the big question was to find a 
way to present music to these schools 
where the teachers are more or less un- 
trained. 

The book will serve as a most help- 
ful text or handbook and is like manna 
from heaven to those who are thinking 
in terms of rural children.—ADA BICKING 


For Christmas 


SAINT GEORGE AND THE Dracon. L. C. 
Bromley. [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc.] 

HIS is a Christmas Play with Music 
in the medieval style. The songs are 
not traditional but are composed after the 
model pattern, some of them being es- 
pecially attractive. They are scored com- 
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fortably for Junior High School voices, 
are unison and solo. The dances are 
left to the ingenuity of the director and 
may be few or many depending upon 
the number of children he wishes to 
use and the desired length of the per- 
formance. There are six main charac- 
ters The Lady of the House, a Page, 
and Four Mummers, the lady being the 
only character to speak. The play may 
be given with or without scenery and, 
produced with imagination, will form a 
happy episode in the Christmas festivi- 
ties. The lines are pictorial and singing. 
—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


For Youthful Pianists 


THE Story oF WaAGNER’s LOHENGRIN. 
Retold by Angela Diller [G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 75c]. 


IEGFRIED, done by Angela Diller, 

and published by G. Schirmer in a 
sumptuous and very beautiful edition, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic review in these 
columns many months ago. Although 
put up more modestly (and at a corre- 
spondingly reduced price) this book 
merits hardly less praise. Why countless 
teachers and parents do not buy these as 
gift books for musical children—if, in- 
deed, they do not—is a mystery. Miss 
Diller tells the story so simply, interest- 
ingly, and beautifully that the turgidity 
of Wagner disappears and no one, old or 
young, can fail to enjoy it. Then twentv- 
one motives, simply but authentically 
transcribed for piano, are set forth, and 
four easy piano transcriptions are in- 
cluded. Paper and print are unexception- 
able and one full page is most accept- 
able if not pretentious. Altogether this 
book, as were its predecessors, is delight- 
ful_—wILL EARHART. 


Songs of the Ukraine 


Arranged for Chorus by Alexander 
Koshetz [Witmark Educational Pub- 
lications, New York, N. Y.]. 

“Tas new series, represented now by 

seven numbers, bespeaks attention, 
if for no other reason than the prestige 
attached to the brilliant conductor of the 

Ukranian National Chorus. On the other 

hand, the intrinsic merit of the arrange- 

ments is so great that on examination 
they would win favor if an utterly un- 
known name, or even no name, were at- 
tached to them. Notthatany extravagant 
and labored efforts at squeezing “effects” 
into the folktunes used are manifest. On 
the contrary, a master-artist, who shrinks 
from any distortion or perversion of the 
original message carried by the songs, is 
at work here. The result, as in this same 
musician’s arrangements of Foster’s Old 

Folks at Home and O Susanna, is an en- 

hancement of the original charm, while 

new depth and strength are added. The 
country lass matures into the woman of 
high place. The musical power, the deft- 
ness, the almost imperceptible touches, 
by which these transformations that sac- 
rifice nothing are effected, are such as 
are possible only to one who has an almost 
uncanny power to prefigure vocal effect. 

Four numbers, The Chicken Lady, A 

Violin Is Singing in the Street, Lullaby, 

and O Give Thanks Unto God, are be- 


fore me. All are colorful, singable, full 
of lovely legitimate effect. Perhaps Lul- 
laby is the most extraordinary; but one 
feels that only changing moods in him- 
self can give basis for preference, for 
each piece is a distinctive addition to the 
literature for unaccompanied chorus.— 
WILL EARHART. 


Harmony Simplified 


Ralph L. Baldwin and Arthur F. A. 
Witte [M. Witmark & Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 50c, each book]. 


WO small octavo-size books consti- 

tute the course, but so well have the 
authors done their task that the work is 
neither frugal nor dry. Condensation 
and simplification have here resulted 
only in the good qualities of inexpen- 
siveness and a lack of formidable ap- 
pearance that might be discouraging. 
No new “method” is promulgated, but 
the musical faculties of the student are 
enlisted in a way that old, pedantic 
writers unhappily avoided. 

All of these results are unobtrusively 
achieved. Condensation is mainly in 
brevity of statement and avoidance of 
much detail that the student must learn 
as he goes, anyway. The musical dis- 
crimination of the learner is kept active 
by ear-training and keyboard practice 
(which accompany, harmonization of 
melodies), and by constant explanation 
of rules in terms of their musical ef- 
fects. Simplification is attained by most 
careful, dictionary-like, definitions and 
statements. Such simplification for the 
student means much thought on the part 
of the authors. 

Everyone appears to have personal 
preferences about harmony courses, 
much as he has about his own dinner, 
and some might wish for greater 
rhythmic diversity, including some tunes 
in six-eight measure in the melodies to 
be harmonized. On the whole, how- 
ever, this is a very promising attempt 
at a practical textbook for schools, that 
every teacher can mould to his own 
fancy and that is yet far from colorless 
to the student. This is an achievement 
that thus far many have tried in vain. 
—WILL EARHART. 


A Book of Inspiration 


Ernest Fowies, A Memoir. Helen M. 
Fowles [Helen M. Fowles, 2 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. $1.00]. 


RNEST FOWLES made many 

friends in the United States in the 
brief span of his visits here before his 
untimely demise. Those friends were 
also warm admirers of his professional 
abilities and often gained not a little from 
his store of knowledge and wisdom. In 
this book his daughter pays her tribute 
to his genial personality and his sterling 
character, and through anecdote, narra- 
tive, and a selection of his own lectures 
and papers, perpetuates his presence and 
his power. The musician or teacher who 
was not acquainted with Mr. Fowles will 
find this book richly helpful; and to 
those of us who knew him the vivid re- 
call of a delightful personality will be an 
added gift—wILL EARHART. 
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NEW “GUIDE” 
TIPS 


for Contest Aspirants 


[i this column we mention only =) 





that dozens of directors have stated are 
directly responsible for their successes in 
contests, 





For Marching Bands 


Are you in training for the Football 
Season? Directors who win the maximum 
support of communities are those who con- 
trive to present their bands in thrilling 
maneuvers. Street and field tactics, spe- 
cial formations, in fact everything except 
how to twirl the baton is interestingly ex- 
plained in the new book “Band At-ten- 
TION!” by Mark H. Hindsley. Write for 
a copy on 15 days’ approval. Specify com- 
plete edition. 


For Playing Bands and Orchestras 

“Intonation, Tonal Quality and Balance” 
are as important in every rehearsal or pub- 
lice appearance as in contests! Evaluate 
their importance and you will appreciate 
the need for the specially designed group 
of exercises prepared by three eminent ed- 
ucators, conductors and adjudicators, 
Charles B. Righter, George Dasch and Vie- 
tor Grabel. “The Righter-Grabel Tuning 
Method for Band” or “The Righter- 
Dasch Tuning Method for Orchestra” pro- 
vide on durable cards a short series of ex- 
ercises which if used a few minutes in each 
rehearsal will quickly develop the ability 
of each player to play in tune throughout 
the entire range of his instrument. Avail- 
able in Small, Full, Grand or Symphonie 
instrumentations. Try these on approval. 

As for technic, there is nothing so dif- 
ficult to swallow unless it’s sugar coated. 
Technical Fun is without a doubt the win- 
ner—for students like it and actually de- 
mand it once they try it. 

That and the excellent results account 
for the tremendous sales of this unusual 
work which is used with all kinds of instru- 
mental groups, beginners and advanced 
players together. 





For String Sections 


The school orchestra suffers most in its 
string section. For the express purpose of 
training this section to greater perfection 
through practical studies and pieces Max 
Fischel, author of the popular “Standard 
Graded Materials for Violin,” and Aileen 
Bennett, outstanding with her public school 
orchestras, have collaborated in produe- 
ing “Gamble’s Class Method for Strings.” 
After two years this work in three volumes, 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced, 
for Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass, is leading 
the field, popular from coast to coast. 








IS NEW “DEAL” IN SERVICE 


EXTREMELY PRACTICAL 
WORK FOR TEACHERS 
LATELY FROM PRESS 


Ushering in a new 
and significant service 
long sought by musi- 
cians, dealers and pub- 
lishers, the New Music 
Guide has just been 
published by the Gam- 
ble Hinged Musie Co. 

As a reference work 
the “Guide” is unique. 
The plans for its fu- 
ture embrace two, pos- 
sibly three, issues per 
year, each to contain 
ideally classified descriptions of all kinds 
and types of the newest music publications 
issued by American publishers. 

The major purpose is to supply the musi- 
cian and dealer with complete information 
and prices about new American publica- 
tions and any foreign publications newly 
printed in America. To be fully informed 
as to What is New, one has only to look at 
the desired classification and find there the 
list and descriptions of the works published 
between January Ist and August 15th, 1933. 
Each subsequent issue would cover new 
publications not previously mentioned in the 
Guide. 

A second purpose is to provide in each 
of the 250 or more elassifications a brief 
list of best selling publications—thus help- 
ing the experienced or inexperienced musi- 
cian in the choice of established success- 
ful music or literature. 


if 4a « 
im = Survey of New Music fe 


Publis! 
Since January 1.1933 








SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
« ¢O. 


GAMOLE HINGED MUSIC CO.-- >>> cuicaso 





The Guide—An Experiment 


The Gamble Hinged Music Co., publish- 
ers of the New Music Guide, want it known 
that the Guide is an experiment, that to 
perpetuate it and the service it represents, 
there must be substantial evidence of its 
value to the musicians who receive it (with- 
out charge). A questionnaire appears on 
page one requesting suggestions for its im- 
provement and comment on its utility. 


Excellent Service Features 


Throughout its entire make-up and plan 
for practical use there is evidenced in the 
Guide the thoughtfulness and thoroughness 
in all Gamble Service. The professional 
musician or teacher finds a way to obtain 
that which interests him or that which he 
has long needed. 

Retail customers, dealers and publishers 
have been unanimous in indicating great 
pleasure and appreciation for the guide. 
Quoting an important publisher, “I have 
had an opportunity to examine the Guide 
and appreciate the service you are giving 
to consumers, manufacturers and publish- 





DESCRIBES THE "NEW" AND 
“BEST SELLERS" IN ALL 
CLASSES OF MUSIC 


ers of these goods. It appears to me to be 
flawless.” Obviously all the music industry 
as well as consumers will find in the Guide 
a ready aide. 


The One Disappointment 


Due to the frequent changes in address 
of school music teachers, a number of copies 
have been returned to the publishers 
marked “removed.” If you were formerly 
on the G. H. M. Co. mailing list and have 
not received your copy—that is doubtless 
the reason. Items of value do not go beg- 
ging. Only 40,000 copies were printed and 
at this time less than 1000 are available. 
Let us urge you to send your correct ad- 
dress at once. It is unfortunate that the 
demand promises to so exceed the supply 
as many are bound to be disappointed. 





Invitation to Festival and 
Contest Committees 


In tribute to the several experienced 
department heads who have been with 
the G. H. M. Co. for years, the manage- 
ment firmly believes that Committees are 
able to obtain from them the finest type 
of assistance in the choice of appropriate 
music. 

We invite you to sample this service 
at any and all times. Allow us to make 
suggestions for you, sending the music 
for examination,—the choice music of 
all publishers! 


TIPS—({Continued) 
For Choral Groups 


More and more high school and college 
groups are finding the way to excellence 
in tone, diction and interpretation through 
mastery of a proper vocal foundation with 
the “Voco Study Plan.” Its use for a short 
part of each rehearsal, prior to the study 
of the day’s choral material, brings rich 
results. Careful inspection reveals a wealth 
of simply stated facts. 


Have You Ordered? 
“Novelty Dances for Any Operetta” by 
Alex Field. 
Vol. I. Eight Dances in 2/4 and 4/4 
PTE dia 6c a ccncesanges cecend $1.00 
Vol. II. Eight Dances in 3/4, 3/8 and 
CAE GCS 6. 6.cisc cecvesiwsnesdeed $1.00 
“Musico-Dramatic Producing” by James 
and Wilson. This practical work pro- 
vides the proper guidance for every step 











of operetta production. 144 Pages— 
Cloth—150 Illustrations. Ask for it “on 
SODCOTEE” access ccccvecsceseeges $2.00 





For “Approval” Copies — Catalog — Quotations — Music of All Publishers 
Address THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Operetta 


FRIENDSHIP OR IN Mozart’s Time. Mary 
Lichthhardt. [The Willis Music Com- 
pany]. Price 60c. 

VV BRITTEN for girls, this Operetta 

is in the Viennese style, light and 
tuneful. The dances are attractive, suit- 
able and well outlined. The great Moz- 
art does not appear, the story hinging 
on the assistance a talented maid gave 
her unmusical mistress, It is written for 
unison and two parts.—SUSAN T. CAN- 

FIELD. 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS received too 
late for review last season are the fol- 
lowing published by Raymond A. Hoff- 
man Co,: 

Bitter Sweet Anne. Book and Lyrics 
by Estelle M. Clark—Music by Palmer 
J. Clark. 

The Belle of Bagdad. Book, Lyrics 
and Music by Geoffry F. Morgan and 
Frederic G. Johnson. 


Jerry of Jericho Road. Book and 


Lyrics by Estelle Merrymon Clark— 
Music by Palmer J. Clark. 

Oh Doctor! Book and Lyrics by 
Estelle Clark; Music by Palmer J. 
Clark, 

The Palace of Carelessness. Ivine 


Shields, Laurene Shields and Hattiebell 
Shields. 

The Land of Dreams Come 
Alan Gray M. Campbell. 


True. 


The Magic Piper. Libretto by N. 
Mitchell Hubrich; Music by Carol 
Christopher. 

Peanuts and Pennies. Maude Orita 
Wallace. 


The Magic Beanstalk. Libretto by 
N. Mitchell Hubrich; Music by Carol 
Christopher; Edited by G. A, Grant- 
Schaefer. 


Cantata 


THe BirtHpay. Words by Katherine 
Kennedy, Music by Gordon Jacob. 
[Oxford University Press, Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc.] 


HIS Cantata was written for the 

Reigate, Redhill and District Musi- 
cal Competition Festival for this season 
(1933). Ideally planned for that type of 
performance, each number is given to 
choirs of children of specified ages 
varying from 8 to 18. In addition to 
preparation of the competition number, 
it is suggested that certain numbers be 
learned by all of the younger group and 
the remaining ones learned by the older 
groups. Used in either way, it is a 
happy medium for the Township Fes- 
tival in this country. 

There are ten numbers. The tunes 
are lilting and flowing, not over 
modern, never trite; the rhythms are 
musical and childlike; the whole giv- 
ing out an atmosphere of youthful un- 
sophistication. They are well set. The 
accompaniments do not double the 
melodies but furnish background that 
the voices may float upon them. No. 2 
Morning Hymn is a canon of real 
beauty; No. 8 The Birthday Cake an 
attractive two part song; No. 10 Eve- 
ning Hymn in unison and two parts 
closing with unison and descant. From 
Waking Up to Evening Hymn it is 
lovely music. The lines are the out- 
burst of a happy child as he lives 
through his happy day. 

The composer has arranged the en- 
tire Cantata for Strings and Piano. 
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The score may be rented from the pub- 
lishers. Interspersing (as suggested) 
movements of the Denbigh Suite by the 
same composer, or failing that a suite 
of some other composer, among the 
numbers, a very attractive musical pro- 
gram is complete.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


A Study in Psychology 


Edited by Carl E. Sea- 
Iowa City, 


THE VIBRATO. 
shore. [The University, 
Iowa. ] 


HIS book is Volume 1 of Studies 

in the Psychology of Music. It 
consists of a Preface, an Introduction by 
Dr. Seashore that is replete with inter- 
est, fifteen studies of various phases of 
the problem of the vibrato, and a copi- 
ous Bibliography. The authors included 
are Dr. Milton Metfessel, Dr. Joseph 
Tiffin, Dr. Arnold Wagner, Forest Lin- 
der, Ray Miller, Donald Rothschild, 
Harold Seashore, Melvin Hatwick, Scott 
Reger, Eleanor Easley and M. T. Holl- 
inshead, whose graduate studies are here 
presented. But further, as explained in 
Dr. Seashore’s Introduction, the work 
“is a digest up to date of the experi- 
mental studies made in the University 
of Iowa on the subject of the vibrato,” 
and incorporates in the material, much 
of which is here printed for the first 
time, findings given out in earlier pub- 
lications, such as those by Schoen, 
Kwalwasser, Herzberg, and others. It 
is thus a compendium of studies avail- 
able up to the year of publication, 1932. 
The volume is so extensive and so 
rich in detail that only an announcement 
and a description, rather than a review, 
can be given. Of the authoritative char- 
acter of the work, since it is under Dr. 
Seashore’s direction, one need _ not 
speak. Important, too, is the fact that 
the studies emanating from his depart- 
ment comprise the major part of the 
literature available on the subject. It re- 
mains to speak briefly of the directions 
of the inquiries, some of their major 


findings, and of the values of the in- 
vestigation as a whole. These matters Dr. 
Seashore’s Introduction treats clearly. 
As a measurement of the expression of 
emotion; as revealing illusions in hear- 
ing (of even the best musicians); as 
shedding light, correlatively, on matters 
of intonation, rhythm and tone quality; 
as moving to establish aesthetic norms 
with respect to an expressive feature 
that has disclosed violent differences in 
taste, with resulting controversy, by 
measuring the practice of the best art- 
ists; in such results as these Dr. Sea- 
shore discerns practical benefit for mu- 
sicians. He mentions as a value for 
psychological technique the fact that the 
studies “have clarified our analysis of 
tonal hearing’; but I suspect that this, 
too, may indirectly become a value to 
musicians. 

The studies are vastly interesting, but 
there is no space to do more than name 
some of those that appeal most directly 
to the musician. The Vibrato in Artis- 
tic Voices (Metfessel); The Pitch Vi- 
brato in Artistic Gliding Intonations 
(Miller) ; A Comparison of the Vibrato 
in Concert and Opera Singing (Ease- 
ley); A Study of the Vibrato in Artis- 
tic Violin Playing (Hollinshead) ; these 
are representative. Additional studies 
treat of the vibrato in wind instruments 
and in the strings generally. 

The musician can not read _ these 
studies without at the least having his 
aural attention stimulated and directed. 
Even at this smallest least the book is 
richly worth his perusal; and if he 
would carry away more, it is there 
to the extent of his capacity. — wILL 
EARHART. 

CHORUSES FROM IOLANTHE and CHor- 
USES FROM THE MIKApo. Arranged by 
John B. Archer [C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston]. A continuity of the delightful 
tunes of each of these Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas; solos, duets, choruses, form- 
ing complete and tempting units for 
program use.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 





RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Orchestra 


Weingartner and an unnamed or- 
chestra give us a welcome addition to 
the available recordings of the Bee- 
thoven 5th Symphony, no one of the 
other recordings seeming to be quite 
adequate (Columbia set 178). This in- 
terpretation is preferable, on the whole, 
to Strauss’ for Brunswick, especially 
in the first movement; Ronald’s in- 
terpretation for Victor is the best in 
some respects, but this new set is so 
superior to the old Victor set mechani- 
cally as to outweigh the point. In this 
recording there is an innovation; in the 
first and fourth movements, at the 
breaks from one disk-side to the next, 
there are repeated measures, apparently 
for the sake of continuity. I have 
often wondered why this wasn’t done; 
and now that it is, I don’t like it! 


Brahms’ 3rd Symphony is given a 
live and interesting interpretation by 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam in Columbia 
set 181. In the first, third and fourth 
movements the differences between this 
and Stokowski’s rather early Victor ver- 
sion are slight; but in the second move- 


ment the two conductors make com- 
pletely different music from Brahms’ 
score. Stokowski treats the Andante as 
almost a largo, maintaining a very 
steady speed in the entire movement; 
Mengelberg treats the main statement of 
the theme Andante, as marked, and then 
speeds up considerably the varied mate- 
rial, playing over half again as many 
measures to the disk as Stokowski. 

Brahms’ Tragic Overture is presented 
by Adrian Boult and the B. B. C. 
Symphony on three sides of Victor 
11533 and 11534, the final side being 
given to three of the same composer’s 
Hungarian Dances as arranged by 
Dvorak (Numbers 19, 20 and 21). Mr. 
Boult interprets the works admirably 
with his very capable orchestra; this, 
by the way, is to England what Dr. 
Damrosch’s N. B. C. orchestra is to us. 

Grieg’s Symphonic Dances are played 
by an orchestra under the baton of 
Issai Dobrowen on Columbia 68112 
and 68113. This is a suite of semi- 
symphonic proportions, full of the 
typical Grieg-Norwegian-Folk idiom; 
not weighty music, but charming and 
delightful. It is sturdily played and 
very well recorded. 
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Bandmasters’ Folio of College Marches 


A carefully chosen collection of the tradi- 
tionally famous marches of America’s 
greatest Universities. These rousing 
marches are played before more people 
each year than any other class of marches. 
They are the melodies that inspire and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the tremendous 
crowds at the big football games. The 
bandmasters of the great bands of our 
larger universities have long recognized 
their sterling qualities. They are now 
available in folio form for the first time. 


on this page will be sent on 
request to Journal readers. 


{ Samples of folios described | 


Contents of Bandmasters’ Folio 


Oe Oc Pere MT a 6 65 coc ccncccccevcccenseesees -.U. S. Naval Academy 
ON BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM .....................5: U. S. Military Academy 
EE SS 5 bo hn 6s ees ccc veeusedeseeeepes Ohio State University 
 * Sa ith hasneakdanneebeneeweaiie Iowa State University 
lig 5 did ba ake manele oa bee Ae ee University of Illinois 
ke EE ee hee ee ee a ee University of S. California 
link alas cn eich alced wa ae a bie aaa aE Purdue University 
RS. >. LL rer Northwestern University 
ies os bee a be R De DER b ON SAE University of Michigan 
I 6 06.0 5.0.50. 08 00 o o4 wb wd oN Re eee Indiana State U. 
in 5.w 6's 400 654 bean cee sebuawsvsieusenben University of Chicago 
8 Re een ree ae eee University of Minnesota 
ice ca iaidikw's ce obeeekeeeexueien Georgia School of Tech. 
BOW DOWN TO WASHINGTON...............008.. University of Washington 
, ESSE Sree ewee ree ae University of Notre Dame 
ET Circ cccccvtanced abeattobeeseene eens University of Wisconsin 
INSTRUMENTATION 

Solo Cornet Basses or Tuba Ist and 2nd Eb Horns or 
lst Bh Cornet Bassoon Altos 

2nd and 3rd Bh Cornet Oboe 3rd and 4th Eb Horns or 


Alto Saxophone Altos 
Tenor Saxophone Baritone, Treble Clef 
Baritone Saxophone Baritone, Bass Clef 
Ep Clarinet Soprano Saxophone Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Db Piccolo lst and 2nd Trombones lst and 2nd Bb Tenors 
Drums 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Each of the above parts is published in a separate book. 


Price, 40c per Book 


Solo and Ist Bp Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 
3rd Bb Clarinet 





Big Ten College Medley 


for Orchestra 


VICTORY MARCH ........... Notre Dame 
INDIANA, OUR INDIANA...... Indiana 
HAIL PURDUE ..... nice ORE eye Purdue 
ACROSS THE FIELD ........ _.... Ohio 
Beem VeGeuee ........... Michigan 
WAVE THE FLAG ....... Chicago 
ON WISCONSIN ....... Wisconsin 
ILLINOIS LOYALTY . Illinois 
IOWA CORN SONG... aa .. Iowa 
U. OF M. ROUSER....... .Minnesota 


GO U NORTHWESTERN .... Northwesters 


INSTRUMENTATION: Piano, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, 
Cello, lst Bp Trumpet, 2nd Bb Trumpet, ist Bb Clarinet, 
1st Ep Saxophone, 2nd Bb Saxophone, 3rd Eb Saxo- 
phone, Trombone, Banjo, Bass, Drums. Each part pub- 
lished in a separate book. Price Each Book, 50c. 
Piano Score, $1.25, 


PPP PPPPPPPPPPPPPPSA 


Miscellaneous College Songs 


for Band and Orchestra 


(a&b) Sweetheart of (b) Official West 
Sigma Chi Point March 

(a) | Prom Sweet- @ (a&b) Notre Dame Vic- 
eart tory March 

(a) Dream Girl of § (6) The Victors (U. 


. f Michigan) 
(a) Sing a Song of han 
College Days (b) Illinois Loyalty 


(a) Fraternity Man (b) March of the Illini 


Selections marked (a) published for orchestra. 
Selections marked (b) published for brass band. 


SMALL ORCHESTRATION a 
ee 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA EDITION 


Melrose Collegiate Series 





UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIF. 
Cardinal and Gold 
All Hail 
*Fight On 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
*lI’m a Jayhawk 
Crimson and Blue 
Stand Up and Cheer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
* Wave the Flag 
March of the Maroons 
C Stands for Cherished 
Courage 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
* Illinois Loyalty 
Hail to the Orange 
Oskee Wow Wow 
GEORGIA SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Ramblin’ Wreck 
Up with the White and 
Gold 
Alma Mater 
UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
Hail Minnesota 
The Rouser 
Minnesota Fight Song 
UNIV. OF NOTRE DAME 
*Victory March 
*Down the Line 
* Hike Notre Dame 
UNIV. OF WASHINGTON 
*Bells of Washington 
Alma Mater 
Bow Down to Washington 





STATE UNIV. OF IOWA 
*xlowa Corn Song 
On Iowa 
Old Gold 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV. 
*Go U Northwestern 
* Northwestern Push On 
Song 
Alma Mater 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

The Fighting Varsity 
*Hail Purdue 

Back to Old Purdue 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Hail to Old I. U. 
Indiana Loyalty 

*Indiana Our Indiana 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
Benny Havens, Oh 
Army Blue 
On Brave Old Army Team 
It’s The Army 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
x Across the Field 
* Buckeye Battle Cry 
Carmen Ohio 


UNIV. OF MICHIGAN 
*The Victors 
The Yellow and Blue 
Varsity 


Published in concert size only. Each Univer- 
Orchestra sity group is published separately. Each or- 
chestration contains three songs from one University. When 
ordering please state which University group you desire. 
Small Orch. (11 and Piano) $1.50 each 
Full Orch, (21 and Piano) $2.00 each 
Piano Score, 60c. Extra Parts, 15c each 


Arrangements published in separate books for indi- 
Band S : 


vidual instruments, 


as listed for the Bandmasters’ 


Folio above. Each University group is published separately. 
The band books contain the three selections listed under any 
one of the Universities listed above and in addition, that 
famous campus song, “Sing a Song of College Days.” 

Price per book 15c 


*All selections under heading 


of MELROSE COLLEGIATE 


SERIES that are marked with an (*) asterisk are also published 


for quartette. 


PRICE, per copy, 20¢ 








MELROSE BROS. MUSIC CO., INC. 


America’s Largest Publishers of College Music 
536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Haydn's C major Symphony—Number 
7 of the “Salomon” set written for the 
composer’s visits to London—is a very 
welcome addition to the recorded Haydn 
library. It is done by Hans Weisbach 
and the London Symphony, Victor set 
M-140. A perfectly delightful example 
of Haydn’s most charming, sincere, 
straightforward style, it is played with 
a fine mixture of vigor and delicacy and 
with nice attention to details. The re- 
cording is unusually good. 

An interesting bit of modernism is 
recorded by Columbia on 68094 and 
68095: Darius Milhaud’s La Creation 
du Monde. It obviously is program 
music, but the program is left to the 
imagination. It is highly melodic, not 
at all wild harmonically, and filled with 
jazz rhythms (do these represent pre- 
civilized thought in Milhaud’s pro- 
gram?), 

Moussorgky’s A Night on the Bare 
Mountain is played by Coates and the 
London Symphony on Victor 11448; the 
performance is better than Wolff’s 
with the Lamoreux Orchestra—a finer 
interpretation, better playing and better 
recording. 

A splendid recording of the Mozart 
G major Symphony (number 40, K 
550) is played by Bruno Walter and 
the Berlin State Orchestra (Columbia 
set 182). This is a sensitive and care- 
fully worked out interpretation of one 
of Mozart’s three finest symphonies; it 
is distinctly better than the Strauss 
version for Brunswick. The Andante 
is particularly fine; and the trio of the 
Minuet, with its horn passage which 
has been bad in other recordings, comes 
off in splendid style here. 

Ravel’s Bolero, in a fox-trot version 
arranged by Salinger and Shilkret, is 
played by the latter on Victor 22571. 
It is really a corking reinterpretation of 
Ravel’s idea, and Ravel probably en- 
joys it. 

Coates and the London Symphony 
give us the Rimsky-Korsakoff May 
Night Overture on Victor 11424. It is 
well played and well recorded. The 
music is pleasant, but not great: a mix- 
ture of styles, partly rhapsodic, partly 
typically Russian folk and partly almost 
Viennese. 

The incarnation of the spirit of ro- 
manticism is to be found in Schumann’s 
Manfred Overture and Entr Aete, 
played by Dr. von Schillings on Colum- 
bia 68107 and 68108. It is a splendid 
pair of records, one of the last issued 
before the recent death of the dis- 
tinguished German conductor. 

A very useful example of program 
music, Smetana’s Vltava (The Moldau), 
is played by Eduard Morike and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra on Co- 
lumbia 68119 and 68120. The music is 
not cut, as was the Kleiber version for 
3runswick; and MoOrike’s interpretation 
is distinctly better in parts. 

Excerpts from Wagner's Das Rhein- 
gold, the first important recording from 
this opera, are played by Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra in Vic- 
tor set M-179. This is really a syn- 
thesis, rather than a series of excerpts; 
it utilizes the Prelude, the Song of the 
Rhein Maidens, Alberich’s Seizure of 
the Gold, the scene between Mime and 
Wotan (Scene 3), Erda’s Warning, 
Donner’s summoning of the storm, and 
finally the entry of the gods into Wal- 
halla. One could well object to parts of 
the arrangement; for instance, Erda’s 
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Warning loses much when the dra- 
matic vocal part is tootled by an Eng- 
lish Horn. But such a _ synthesis is 
worth while from many standpoints, 
the chief of which is the chance to 
study the music with the aid of the ex- 
cellent accompanying pamphlet which 
carries notations for fifteen of the prin- 
cipal motives used. 

There are several new releases of 
short Wagner recordings. On Columbia 
68117 Dr. von Schillings gives a really 
stunning performance of Briinnhildes 
Tod from Die Gétterdimmerung. Bruno 
Walter gives a fine recording to the 
frequently heard Siegfried’s Journey to 
the Rhein, from the same opera, on Co- 
lumbia 68101. There are two records 
from Tristan and Isolde, both played 
by von Schillings: Jsoldes Erwarten und 
Tristans Ankunft, Columbia 68092; and 
Nachtzene und Liebesgesang, Columbia 
68093. The Prelude to Act III, Die 
Meistersinger, is given superior record- 
ing by Walter on Columbia 68090 and 
68091; the latter record also includes 
the Beethoven Prometheus Overture. 


Weber's Jubilee Overture is recorded 
by Dr. F. Weissmann on Columbia 
68118. The performance is vigorous 
and effective. The piece ends with a 
rather bombastic version of “God Save 
the King” played by the brasses with 
rapid running counterpoint on_ the 
strings. 

Two short pieces by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Wm. H. Woodin, are 
played by Shilkret on Victor 24286. 
Tartar Dance, orchestrated by Spialek, 
is melodically reminiscent of “The 
Song of the Flame.” The Unknown 
Soldier, orchestrated by Charles Miller, 
is a dirge, the more musically inter- 
esting of the two pieces. Mr. Woodin 
is a man of many talents; one wonders 
whether he will be remembered in his- 
tory as a composer or as a financier. 


Concerto 


The Bach Concerto for Two Violins, 
D minor, is played by Yehudi Menuhin 
and Georges Enesco with orchestra con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, Victor 7732 
and 7733. Performance and recording 
are distinctly of superior quality. 


Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto num- 
ber 6, B flat major, is played by the 
Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra 
under the direction of Alfred Cortot; 
the performance is a fine one, charac- 
terized by clarity, precision and delicacy 
(Victor 11264 and 11265). 

A brilliant performance and fine re- 
cording of Liszt’s Concerto Number I, 
E flat, is played by Gieseking with the 
London Philharmonic under Sir Henry 
Wood. This is the “triangle” concerto; 
and the triangle comes off in fine style, 
too. 

Prokofieff’s later compositions impress 
some people as just so much noise; of 
an obviously different sort, however, is 
the Third Piano Concerto, C major, 
Opus 21, played by the composer with 
the London Symphony under the baton 
of Pierre Coppola. This is quite com- 
prehensible music, containing many 
passages of great and immediately ap- 
parent beauty. The whole work is ani- 
mated to the point of excitement; but 
there are some calm passages in the 
second movement, a theme and varia- 
tions, which is the most interesting 
section of the tree in the Concerto. 
The composer plays brilliantly, the or- 


chestra is really fine and the recording 
is very good (Victor set M-176). 


Cantilation 


Readings to music are usually pain- 
ful, but this is an exception to the rule. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven is read 
by Benjamin de Loache, the while Dr. 
Stokowski directs the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Arcady Dubensky’s music. 
The records (Victor 2000 and 2001) are 
of the acetate variety, printed on them 
being the text of the poem and a rather 
imaginative picture of the scene de- 
scribed. The dramatic aspects of the 
poem are greatly heightened by Duben- 
sky’s music, and this mood is sustained 
in de Loache’s reading; it is really an 
impressive performance. 


Choral 


Bach’s B minor Mass appears in Vic- 
tor set M-104, the London Symphonic 
Choir and London Symphony being con- 
ducted by Albert Coates, and the solo- 
ists being Elizabeth Schumann, Mar- 
garet Balfour, Walter Widdop and 
Friedrich Schorr. The work is com- 
pletely recorded, for which we may be 
thankful. The chorus is splendid, with 
accurate intonation and clean-cut work 
throughout. The orchestral part is 
finely done, and gives a nice opportunity 
to observe Bach’s great variety in in- 
strumentation; the cembalo is, quite 
properly, used in some of the solo num- 
bers. 


Vocal 


The Victor Company has recently 
made two significant additions to the 
library of Brahms’ Songs. First, set 
M-175, which contains 12 songs, four 
of which are sung by Rose Bampton, 
four by Conrad Thibault, and four by 
these two artists.together; both singers 
are very satisfying and highly to be 
commended, and especial praise is to 
be given the fine piano accompaniments 
and the fine tone of the piano in the 
recordings. Second, records 7793-7795, 
containing 10 songs exquisitely sung by 
Elena Gerhardt; the high point in this 
uniformly fine series is Feldeinsamkeit, 
on the first of the three records. 

A welcome Tibbett record is Victor 
7779, containing Tschaikowsky’s Pil- 
grim’s Song and Moussorgsky’s Song of 
the Flea. The latter is pretty much ex- 
aggerated, with very considerable liber- 
ties in the rhythm (of course this is 
the easiest method of singing a really 
difficult song!). But the Tschaikowsky, 
a truly fine song to begin with, is sung 
in really fine style, and its performance 
makes one willing to forgive Mr. Tib- 
bett for much of his recent over-dra- 
matizing. 

Hulda Laskanska gives a not very 
satisfactory account of herself in Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria and Du bist die Ruh 
(Victor 778); the former is the worse 
of the two. 

Victor has issued two more Caruso 
re-recordings, both of them remark- 
ably good. Record 1616 contains O Solo 
Mio and Verdi's La donna é mobile 
(Rigoletto). Record 7770 contains 
Bizet’s Je crois entendre encore (Pearl 
Fisher), and Verdi's Celeste Aida. 

People who like John McCormack’s 
voice and style will enjoy Victor 1625, 
containing Ford’s A Prayer to Our 
Lady and Brahe’s Bless This House. 
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A Selected and Widely Varied List 
of CHORAL MUSIC 


PART SONGS 


For Female Voices 


Now THE Waves ARE DyING—Rachmaninoff....2 part 
SEE How THE Morninc SMILES—John Ireland. ..2 part 


Down BY THE SALLY GARDENS—Donovan......3 part 
Don’t CoME IN, Sir, PLEASE—Cyril Scott...... 3 part 
CaRRION Crow—Henry VIII.................. 3 part 
LovE IN BRITTANY—Lefebvre............00000: 3 part 
PTT ETT TET TTT TTT TTT TTS 3 part 
Fe WME hic dececduccateerensnenens 3 part 
CHERRY STONES (Old English)—arr. Holst...... 3 part 
FRESH SPRING—Kernochan ...........0eeeeee: 4 part 


For Male Voices 


STRIKE IT Up, TaBorR—Weelkes ............45. 3 part 
Ha! Ha! Tuis Wortp DotH Pass—Weelkes..... 3 part 
ERED TS 5 6b sk cn cnsenccesenssccsaves 4 part 
SHALL I, WAsTING IN DEspaiR—Old English. ...4 part 
SPANISH LADIES—Mead ..........ccecescecees 4 part 
THE FARMER’S Boy—Vaughan Williams......... 4 part 
FAREWELL AT MORN—Pessard ............2005- 4 part 
THE VAGABOND—Collingwood .............0.. 4 part 
THE SPANISH MaIN—Sweeting ............... 4 part 
Op FoLtks AT HoMe—arr. Vaughan Williams. ..4 part 
For Mixed Voices 
It Was A LoveR AND His Lass—Morley........ 3 part 
PPP PPTTTTTT TT Tere Tee e ee 3 part 
THE BLUEBIRD—Stanford .........ceceeeeeeees 4 part 
Go, LoveLy RosE—Thiman...........eesee008: 4 part 
SPANISH LADIES—Mead ...........eeeeeeeeees 4 part 
As A FLOWER SoRELY FADETH—Tchesnokoff..... 4 part 
EA — EEE nc cv ccccresdcvecssecesceancd 4 part 
Just As THE TE Was FLowiInc—Vaughan Williams 
TT TTITTTULU TET TTT TTT 4 part 
THE Dark-Eyep SAILOR—Vaughan Williams..... 4 part 
LocH LoMonp—Vaughan Williams ............ 5 part 





CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 


For Female Voices 


SOE bi a ncencanceetnethwegbiateins 2 part 
O Goop WIsE MAN—Gritton............00000- 2 part 
LULLABY, My Sweet LITTLE BaBy—Byrd........ 3 part 
THE STaR GLows—Gritton .................+..3 part 
WHooM SEEK YE IN THE MANGER?—Gritton......3 part 
WASSAIL SONG—Joseph ........ceeeceeceeeeesd pare 
CRADLE SONG—Enders .........eececceccecess 3 part 
Down IN YON Forest—Vaughan Williams...... 4 part 
On CHRISTMAS NIGHT—Vaughan Williams..... 4 part 
Wuoso Hears A CHIMING—Forsyth............ 4 part 


For Male Voices 


THE HOLLY AND THE Ivy—Lefebure............ 4 part 
WassaIL Sonc—Vaughan Williams............. 4 part 
YORKSHIRE WASSAIL SONG—Foster ...........+. 4 parl 


FANTASY ON CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(with Baritone Solo)—-Vaughan Williams..... 4 part 


For Mixed Voices 


Hoty Day, Hotty Carot—Lefebvre............ 4 part 
Lute Book LULLABY—Friedell ................ 4 part 
HERE Is THE LITTLE DooR—Howells............ 4 part 
KNIGHT OF BETHLEHEM—Thomas.............. 4 part 
WassaIL Sonc—Vaughan Williams............. 4 part 
CHRISTMAS BELLS—Wieelton ..........2-ee0e0e 4 part 
THE HOLLY AND THE Ivy—DeMuth............ 4 part 
As I Sat on A SUNNY BANK—Friedell.......... 4 part 


Down IN YON Forest—Vaughan Williams 
(Solo with Chorus ad lib.) 
Goop Kinc WENCESLAS—Ramsey 
(with Descant) 
A CHrRIsTMAS RosE—Clive Carey...........06. 5 part 


WHENCE THOSE SOUNDS SYMPHONIOUS— 
(Antiphonal)—C. H. Kitson 





FESTIVAL CHORUSES —For Mixed Voices 


RE: TH, Gri vn ck ndecawececons 
Let ALL MorTAL FLESH KEEP SILENCE 
ALL PEOPLE THAT ON EARTH Do DWELL 
Bi TR, Gn ooo. vec ce cecaccasnc 


RR eT eT eT ee Gustav Holst 
Sat ans ecdreernaiaieee teed Gustav Holst 
hbbtitnnkekwene eee maeneNe Gustav Holst 
iu cbwdde ee edendsewnenete Gustav Holst 





Any or All of These May be Had on Approval 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


2 East 46 Street 


October, Nineteen Thirty-three 


New York 
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1934 Band and Orchestra Contests 


(Required and Selective Music Lists on pages 62 and 64) 


N this issue of the Jorrnat the 
I joint committees in charge of the 

N ational School Band and Orches- 
tra Contests release the official state 
and national music lists for 1934. 
(These lists, together with general in- 
formation and rules, will be issued by 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference in bulletin form.) 

Under the present arrangement the 
officers and committees of the Na- 
tional School Band Association and 
the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation collect all membership dues 
and contest fees, make arrangements 
with host cities for housing, transpor- 
tation and other matters involving 
finance. The contest rules and lists 
of material are formulated by the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference with the assistance of the con- 
test committees of the two associa- 
tions. After the preliminary arrange- 
ments are completed the entire con- 
duct of the national contests, includ- 
ing the selection of judges (from a 
list suggested by the Band and Or- 
chestra Associations) is under super- 
vision of the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs. 

Following is the personnel of the 
cooperating committees. It will be 
noted that the officers of the Band and 
Orchestra Associations and the con- 
test committees of each group are 
represented in the Orchestra and 
Band section of the Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs, and vice versa, 
making a close codperation which will 
be an advantage to all. 

National School Band Association Contest Com- 
mittee: William W. Norton (Chairman), Oscar 
W. Anderson, Adam P. Lesinsky. 


National School Orchestra Association Contest 
Committee: Charles B. Righter (Chairman), 
Mathew Shoemaker, George Wilson, Alexander 
Harley, Louis Wersen. 

Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Supervisors National Confe rence: Joseph 
E. Maddy (General Chairman). Band Section: 
A. A. Harding (Chairman), Harry F. Clarke, 
Fred G. Fink, William W. Norton, Herman Trut- 
ner, Jr., President School Band Association (ex 
officio) A. R. McAllister. Orchestra Section: 
Victor L. F. Rebmann (Chairman), Oscar W. 
Anderson, Francis Findlay, Charles B. Righter, 
President School Orchestra Association (ex offi- 
cio), Adam P. Lesinsky. 


Rules and general requirements for 
1934, so far as the National Contests 
are concerned; will be substantially 
the same as in 1933. For the conve- 
nience of JouRNAL readers, therefore, 
the following excerpts covering impor- 
tant points are reprinted from the 1933 
contest bulletin: 


Classifications in National 
Contest 


Class A. Bands and orchestras from 
high schools, and other public and pri- 
vate schools of senior high school age 
(grades 9 to 12 inclusive), of 750 or 
more enrollment. 

Class B. Bands and orchestras from 
high schools and other public and pri- 
vate schools of senior high school 
age of 250 to 750 enrollment. 

Class C. Bands and orchestras from 
high schools and other public and 
private schools of high school age of 
less than 250 enrollment. 
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Additional Classifications 


Frequently included in state contests 

but not included in national contests 

Class D. Bands and orchestras from 
high schools and other public and pri- 
vate schools of senior high school age 
organized less than one year. These 
may include pupils who have played 
in other bands or orchestras in or out 
of school. Second bands and orches- 
tras of high schools may also be ad- 
mitted, even though organized more 
than one year, providing no member 
of such a band or orchestra has 
played in any local school band or or- 
chestra prior to September, 1933. This 
fact should be certified by the princi- 
pal. 

Junior High School. Bands and or- 
chestras from junior high schools, 
grade schools and other public and 


private schools below senior high 
school age. 
Note: Any band or orchestra may 


enter a higher classification than that 
which it is entitled to enter on the 
basis of enrollment, but no band or 
orchestra may enter a lower classifica- 
tion. Junior high school groups may 
compete in senior high classifications 
but must do so on the basis of en- 
rollment. 

These classifications are recom- 
mended for the state contests but 
they should be modified if they do not 
satisfactorily meet local requirements 
and conditions. The particular group- 
ing into classes should be based on the 
proportion of large schools to small 
ones, and factors of past experience. 
The entries should be divided in such 
a way as to make for a reasonable 
representation in each class. Where 
the number of entries is small it may 
be wiser to have a smaller number of 
classifications—possibly only one or 
two. 

Bands and orchestras entering the Na- 
tional Contests will of course be classi- 
fied according to the National rules. 





In prescribing the _ classification 
rules the Committee has attempted to 
find the basis of the most equitable 
division, but it should be freely ad- 
mitted that no basis can be established 
that will seem absolutely fair to all 
contestants. Wherever the dividing 
lines between classes are placed they 
will discriminate against the groups 
which come just over the line, on the 
wrong side, and will favor those 
whose enrollment keeps them within 
the lower classification. 

It is desirable that state contests be 
held in April or early May in order 
that the representatives may have suf- 
ficient time to prepare for the National 
Contests which will be held between 
May 15 and June 10. 


Eligibility 

Members of a band or orchestra 
must be bona fide pupils of the school 
they represent, and should be certified 
by the principal as such, and each 
group may be recruited from only one 
school, except that high school bands 
and orchestras may include junior high 
school and grade school members, 
provided these are regular members 


of the group. It is recommended, 
however, that every high school en- 
deavor to build up its band and or- 
chestra entirely with its own students, 
without recruiting from junior high or 
grade schools. 

Students who have graduated but 
are still taking courses in the school 
may be members of competing organ- 
izations provided their graduation took 
place within the same school year. 
(In cities where the high school 
course completes only the 11th grade, 
post graduate students are eligible 
within a year of their graduation.) 

Bands and orchestras competing in 
the National Contests will be limited 
to a maximum of ninety players. 

A band or orchestra which finds it 
more convenient to compete in a state 
contest other than its own may do so 
if this is agreeable to the directors 
of both state contests but such a group 
may not represent its own state in 
the National unless it wins that right 
in its own state. 


Rating Plan 


The rating plan of adjudication has 
been adopted for the National Con- 
tests and is recommended for all state 
contests. Many states have already 
adopted this plan, using from three to 
seven group ratings. For the Na- 
tional Contest five honor ratings prob- 
ably will be used. 


Kansas Plan (Seven Ratings) 


Honor Rating a Highly Superior 
Honor Rating II...... Superior 

Honor Rating III...... Excellent 
Honor Rating IV...... Good 

Honor Rating , eer Average 

Honor Rating VI...... Below Average 
Honor Rating VII...... Inferior 


Wisconsin Plan (Three Ratings) 


Honor Rating nstoosesnceds Superior 
BEGRGT MN EB. cccccccccess Good 
a) eee Fair 
North Carolina Plan (Five Ratings) 
a reer Excellent 
CD Bie ceccesae Superior 


Group III.........Good 
Group IV.........Fair 
Group V.........Below Average 


Sight Reading 


Sight reading contests will be held 
as a part of the National Contests, 
using the rating system of judging. 
Any band or orchestra rating two 
groups lower in sight reading than in 
the prepared part of the contest will 
be rated one group lower in the gen- 
eral contest rating. For example, a 
group winning first division (first 
honor rating) in the prepared contest 
and third division in sight reading will 
receive a general rating of second 
honor rating. 


Standard Instrumentation 


While no specific rating will be 
given by the judges for instrumenta- 
tion any wide deviation from the 
standard instrumentation listed below 
will affect the general rating to what- 
ever extent it affects the balance and 
general effect of the performance. 

Bands and orchestras entering the 
National Contests will be required to 
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WORLD’S BEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
for YOUNG BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


“Groundwork of Orchestral Training” 
A Very Beginners School Orchestra Book With Band Parts 
By CLAUDE RADER 


Sart 





eccmirers) 


JAN ELEMENTARY METHOD| 
rea 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR ENSEMBLE STUDY AND PLAYING. Every part so easy anyone with average intelligence can 
almost learn to play without the help of a teacher. 


“G ROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL TRAINING” has been adopted by Supervisors and Orchestra Teachers for starting young orchestras, 
because it is the simplest method and because students with its use progress more rapidly. 





= 
CLASS INSTRUCTION AND + A fair musician, although he may not be familiar with all instruments, with the aid of the ‘‘Groundwork’’ series can train students 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING “e individually and organize an orchestra and start it on the road to success. 
©8 FOR DrmrvipuUAL STVBT * 
cusswemeshertes ‘ PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
=~ ae Starts with the rudiments of music. How to bow and how to blow. Many charts and illustrations for making 
= ae Dictionary of Musical terms. : Breath control. it easy for a student to understand his 
ae Study of different parts of instrument with illustrations with instruction for tuning. instrument. 
by illustrations. Many tuneful exercises, familiar melodies There are hundreds of other features that 
be ores Tents ot . te AF ote = FA orgies — of A the — ge be mentioned —— — cugee. 
shekenseseey mu eee ene ee eee Ie - owing their relative value. grade of difficu © hold the interest o or your more complete understanding 
Gataisitornes sara st eae museee Illustrations for holding instrument. the student. we will send FREE a first violin part. 


INSTRUMENTATION: Violin—Vicla OBL—Viola—Cello—Bass—F lute—Clarinet—Oboe—Bassoon—Eb Saxophore—Bb Saxophone—Cornet—E to—E —Trombone T. C.— 
Trombone B. C.—Horns in F.—Tenor Banjo—Drums, Tympani and Bells—C Melody Saxopvhone—Piano Acc. _ ° ae See ae ° 


PRICE, PER PART $0.75; PIANO ACC., $1.00 FREE Sample Violin Part Write Us Today! 


Foundation to Band Playing (An Elementary Method) 


By F. O. GRIFFEN 





FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION CONSISTING OF 84 EXERCISES AND EASY PIECES IN 
SIXTEEN PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 





Arranged to develop beginners A Genuine Beginner’s Hand and girls’ band (with orchestra Advice to the Student 
quickly and thoroughly and even- Book parts) to success. Valuable advice given to the 
ly. Rudiments and a complete (Studies, easy bieces and in- Tuning student for the study of his in- 
; , structions) for 16 weeks’ study. Diagram with full explanation  StTument. 
explanation of instruction with No lesson harder than the first if showing correct note for each in- Since First Issued ‘‘Foundation 
each part. Illustrations of cor- = preceding en has been strument to play while tuning. to Band Playing” 
rect playing position, diagram earned thoroughly. sotuatastinn The ome playing putin. 
. . . . with explanation for each instru- 
charts for the wood wind instru- Band Teachers, Supervisors A concise explanation of the ment, has been added. Also com- - 
ments, showing correct and prac- A fair musician with the help author’s ideas, so they may be prehensive diagram charts, show- . . 
tical fingering. of ‘“‘Foundation to Band Play- better understood by the teacher, ing fingering of the following in- tty 
. . ’” va" i 7 
ing’”’ can start and lead a boys instructor and student. struments: 


More than 400,000 copies of this famous work have been sold within two years (more than all other similar books combined) 
to band teachers and for school work. A separate book for each instrument for individual study or ensemble playing. 


INSTRUMENTATION—Db Piccolo—Eb Clarinet—Oboe & C Saxophone—Bb Clarinets—Alto Clarinet—Bass Clarinet—Soprano Saxophone—Alto Saxoph Tenor Saxoph 
Baritone S$ h B Bb Cornet—Trumpet (Conductor)—Altos—Horns—C Flute—Trombones—Baritones—Baritone T. C.—Baritone B. C.—Bb Bass T. C.—BBb 
Bass—Eb Bass—Drums—Violins. 


ORCHESTRA PARTS: Violin—Viola—Cello—String Bass-—-Piano Acc.—Horn F—Flute C. Piano Part...............ceeeeeees $1.00; Other Parts...........cecceeecceees 75¢ 


Advanced Lessons (For Individual or Class Study) 


A SERIES OF BOOKS TO FOLLOW F. 0. GRIFFEN’S FAMOUS “FOUNDATION” SERIES 
By F. 0. GRIFFEN 


ADVANCED LESSONS—Contains 90 exercises and selections in 16 progressive lessons for all band and orchestra instruments, and was published 
in response to innumerable requests from supervisors and band instructors who have had marvelous success with the Foundation to Band Playing 
and who wanted a book to follow this elementary series. Advanced Lessons follows the same plan of instruction which was so successfully used in the 
Foundation to Band Playing. The lessons are arranged in progressive order and in the last part of the book are enough compositions of suitable 
variety and grade for a good concert. They consist of waltzes, marches, serenades, medleys, overtures, etc. A really great instructive work for 
school use. Nothing like it ever published. 

Advanced Lessons—Although only published a short time thousands of copies are now in use by thousands of band teachers and supervisors. Like the 
“Foundation Series,’’ there is a separate book for each instrument for individual or ensemble playing. 

Solo Cornet (Conductor)—Ist Cornet—-2nd Cornet—3rd Cornet—Db Flute or Piccolo—Eb Clarinet—Solo or ist Bb Clarinet—2nd Bb Clarinet— 
3rd Bb Clarinet—Eb Alto Clarinet—Bb Bass Clarinet—Bb Soprano Saxophone—Eb Alto Saxophone—Bb Tenor Saxophone—Eb Baritone Saxophone 
—Eb Bass or Bass Saxophone—Oboe—Bassoon—Baritone T. C.—Baritone B. C.—ist Trombone, T. C.—2nd Trombone, T. C.—ist_ Trombone, B. C. 
—2nd Trombone, B. C.—3rd Trombone (Bb Bass), B. C.—ist Eb Horn (Aito)—2nd Eb Horn (Alto)—3rd Eb Horn (Alto)—4th Eb Horn (Alto)— 
Eb Bass (Tuba)——BBb Bass (Tuba)—Drums, Tympani, Bells, etc. 

ORCHESTRA PARTS: ist Violin—2nd Violin—Viola—String Bass—ist Horn in F—2nd Horn in F—3rd Horn in F—4th Horn in F—Flute C— 
Cello—Tenor Banjo—-Piano. Piano Part............. Ee cea rere OEMs GER PUTT Ci ccccsccccsccccevesessccceseccccccscs 75¢ 


Everybody’s Band Book (For Junior and Senior Bands) 


WITH ORCHESTRA PARTS AND CONDUCTORS SCORE 
BAND PARTS 30c EACH ORCHESTRA PARTS 50c EACH CONDUCTORS SCORE $1.00 PIANO PART $1.00 


Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful and nicely flowing counter melo- 
dies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. Ar- 
ranged so that any combination of instruments can play the compositions effectively, provided a lead part is used. 


BELOW IS A LIST OF THE LEAD INSTRUMENTS 
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1st Violin (regular) Solo Bb __ Alto Saxophone x nes APARTS | 
LEAD ene (ist position) Soprano Saxophone COUNTER MELODY San 
PARTS Eb Clarinet SUPPORTING HARMONY Baritone 
Alto Saxophone (Eb Clarinet part) Ist Clarinet Tenor Saxophone 
Solo Bb Clarinet 1st Cornet Cello 
POPULAR BAND BOOKS : ' » Sample first violin and 
a , am» ;. 
Jenkins’ Beginners Band Book and Instructor — Jenkins’ Advanced Band Book Jenkins’ Monitor Band Book of Marches Free ccenst paste mailed 


POPULAR ORCHESTRA BOOKS upon request. 
Jenkins’ Beginners Orchestra Book and Instructor — Jenkins’ Artistic Orchestra Book — Jenkins’ Advanced Orchestra Book 


JENKINS MUSIC CO, Publishers Kansas City, Mo. 
a eau 
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send in their list of instrumentation 
before the contest. 

Ninety plavers is the prescribed 
limit for bands and orchestras in the 
National Contests. 


Standard Instrumentation for 
Symphonic Band 


5 flutes. (One or two interchangeable with pic- 
colo.) 

2 E-flat clarinets. (Two E flat clarinets may 
be replaced by two additional C or E flat 
flutes, or one E flat clarinet and one or more 
C or E flat flutes.) 

24 or more B-flat clarinets. 

2 or more alto clarinets. 

2 bass clarinets. (As many as four B> clarinets 
may be rep!aced by alto or bass clarinets ad- 
ditional. ) 

2 or more oboes. (One doubling English horn 

when called for in score.) 

or more bassoons 

saxophones. (Soprano, alto [or two altos], 

tenor, baritone and bass. Large bands may 

double or treble this number.) 

or more B-flat cornets. 

or more B-flat trumpets. 

Fluegelhorns. 

to 8 French horns. 

to 6 trombones. 

to 4 baritones. 

E-flat tubas. 

or 5-BB fiat tubas. 

timpani. 

other percussion. 


Total 72 or more players. 


an 


wr2nNnw Fenn & 


Standard Instrumentation for 
Symphony Orchestra 


16 to 20 first violins. 

14 to 18 second violins. 

10 to 12 violas. 

to 10 cellos. 

to 10 basses. 

or 3 flutes (one doubling picco 

ior m score.) 

or 3 oboes (one doubling English horn when 

called for in score.) 

2 to 4 clarinets (2 firsts and 2 seconds). One 

player on each part in solo passages, or one 

player may double on bass clarinet. 

to 3 bassoons (1 first and 2 seconds. One may 

double contra bassoon.) 

4 to 6 French horns. 

2 to 4 trumpets (2 firsts and 2 seconds, one on 
each part for solo passages.) 

3 trombones. 

1 

4 

1 


lo when called 


Noo 


N 


LS) 


tuba (preferably CC or BB-flat). 
percussion players (1 tympani, 3 drums). 
or 2 harps, when called for in score. 


Total 79 or more players. 


Definitions of Points Judged 
(Band and Orchestra) 


The Committee has adopted the fol- 
lowing definition of the points to be 
judged: 

Interpretation: Adherence to the 
traditional interpretation of the com- 
position, inclusive of tonal balance and 
precision, phrasing, rate of speed or 
tempo, expressional features, etc. (It 
is suggested that leaders consult pho- 
nograph record libraries if unfamiliar 
with traditional interpretation of the 
numbers.) 

Tone: Beauty of tonal quality of 
the various instruments and of the 
band or orchestra as a whole. 

Intonation: Correctness of pitch, or 
playing in tune. (Leaders should bear 
in mind that the development of per- 
fect intonation is possible only through 
playing pianissimo, and train their or- 
ganizations accordingly.) 

General Effect: A general rating as 
to the artistic effectiveness of the per- 
formance A _ performance may be 
very effective though contrary to tra- 
dition as to interpretation, or a tra- 
ditional interpretation may lack life 
or spirit, or physical features may de- 
tract, such as poor position of players 
or conductor. 

Sight Reading: This will be judged 
under the two main heads of accuracy 
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in reading and flexibility in following 
the conductor. Only two bands or 
orchestras will be permitted in the 
room where the sight reading contest 
is being held, the group which is play- 
ing and the group which has just fin- 
ished playing. All members playing 
the assigned number must be present 
at the sight reading test. The music 
will be passed out in envelopes which 
will be opened at a signal from the 
judge, who will again signal at the 
expiration of one minute for the group 
to begin playing. [f some way can 
be devised whereby the same judges 
as adjudicate the required and selected 
numbers can at the same time adjudi- 
cate the sight reading, this will be 
done. 


Marching Contest 


As one of the very important func- 
tions of a band is parade or marching 
work, the National School Band Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a Marching Con- 
test in connection with the National 
Contest, in order to raise the standard 
of the marching done by high school 
bands. Bands will be judged on six 
points: 1. Playing; 2. Alignment; 
3. Uniforms; 4. Discipline; 5. Ca- 
dence; and, 6, Maneuvers. 

Playing (40 Points): Whether in 
concert or on parade the principal 
function of every band is to play well. 
Under this heading will be considered 
the type of march selected and the 
manner in which it is played, judged 
from the military standpoint. Atten- 
tion will be given to accent, balance, 
dynamics, and intonation. 

Alignment (10 Points): Lines will 
be checked for straightness across 
ranks, left to right and down files 
from head to rear. A uniform interval 
and distance must be maintained, the 


exact length of each being left to the 
judgment of the director, unless lim- 
ited by the available marching area. 
(60 inches is regulation.) 

Cadence (15 Points): The regula- 
lation U. S. Army cadence, 128 
metronome beats, or 128 steps to the 
minute, will be maintained. 

Uniforms (10 Points): Uniforms 
must be clean and pressed, must fit 
in accordance with the military regu- 
lation covering the class of uniform 
worn. They must be worn in the pre- 
scribed manner. Where special parts 
or accessories are worn which are not 
covered by military regulations, they 
must be worn in a uniform manner 
and their effect on the general appear- 
ance of the band will be judged by the 
officials of the marching contest. If 
a band is not in uniform, the director 
should try to have civilian clothes of 
uniform color if possible. 

Discipline (10 Points): The com- 
peting bands will be under the sur- 
veillance of the contest officials from 
the time they are called out for parade 
formation until they are dismissed at 
the close of same. The military disci- 
pline of individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations will be taken into consid- 
eration. 

Maneuvers (15 Points): Maneuvers 
will consist of the various movements 
a band is expected to execute on the 
street and will include: Forward 
March, Hait, Play, Cease Playing, In- 
crease Front, Diminish Front, Coun- 
ter-March, the movement of the band 
from center of the street to the side, 
or vice versa, either by an Oblique, 
or a Column Half Right or Left, Col- 
umn Right and Column Left. (Man- 
euvers requiring a change of direction 
may be eliminated where necessary to 
facilitate handling the contest.) 
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« NEW FirzSimons PUBLICATIONS 


ws 
ANDANTE and GAVOTTE THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


By George Dasch By Mondel Ely Butterfield 

Conductor, Little Symphony Orchestra, of Chicago Price, $0.50 
Written by the editor of the 1932-33 Class B contest , 
number, and selected as the Class 
C required number for the 1933- 





A new Christmas cantata, melodious and interesting, for 
mixed voices and soloists. Easy and within range of the 


34 National High School Or- High School chorus as well as of choirs. Complete rendi- 
chestra Contest. tion requires 25 minutes. 
Suitable for the average or- Send NOW for a copy on approval. 


chestra. Constructed with a con- 
siderable amount of counter- 

point and rhythmic contrast in- THE KING and THE STAR 
teresting to perform and pleas By Noble Cain 

ing to hear. 





Grand Orchestration, $2.50 A lovely allegorical story in a simple but 

Full, $2.00. Small, $1.25 very beautiful musical setting. Its sustained 
Conductor’s Score, $1.50 melody and original text make this cantata 
Piano-Conductor, $0.30 a favorite with children. For two-part treble 
Extra parts, each, $0.20 voices. Price. $0.40. Also available 








SCHERZO N 0 E L S — “aren rental. 
Intended as maior ag tapi rhythms, Mr. By KING of KINGS 


Dasch achieved his purpose in an interesting Marx & Anne Oberndorfer By Bentel Peetheres 

and delightful manner. Written for the more Attractive as a Gift Price, $0.75 

advanced group. Valuable as a Text ; ax ileal 
ae peso A beautiful Christmas cantata within 


: ati 2 ») 

Small ae eens tan a range of the average choir of mixed voices 
ra | sea Ate $0.30. Extra string and solo quartette. The text is from the 
parts, $0.30 Other parts, $0.20 8 DOE LS scriptures and Christmas hymns. If desired, 

pre ap a ee scenery and costumes may be used to give 


SYMPHONIC a most effective performance. 


Orchestration on rental. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS stat PICCOLA 


for orchestra 


By Emil Soderstrom Alice R. Wishens. ® Ruby M. Black 





DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES : Price, $0.50 
Written for the Grades, this little musical 
LONG LONG AGO Over 100 carols with Christmas story is excellent for pre-holiday 
ie ’ legendary and _histor- programs. I act, I scene. Easy to stage and 
Two exceptionally clever numbers that are ical notes, handsomely costume. For unison and two-part. 
good program material. Familiar melodies ar- bound in a red poin- Stage Guide on purchase, $0.50 
ranged and harmonized in a variety of ways settia cover printed in oo 
that hold the attention of both audience and black and silver. Send for selections on approval. 
orchestra. Suitable for the average group. Price, $1.00. Catalogs on request. 











. ar — published seperately. 
w First Violin part, $0.28, Other paris, each, $0.20. SIGHT SINGING 
AEOLIAN BAND CLASSICS Based on Rivthaic, Harmonie Melodic 


Arranged by G. E. Holmes Ear Training. Teaches to “hear with the 
eyes”. Same course as given to professional | 
students by Dr. Clippinger. 

Valuable for your students, choral classes, 


A collection of classics endorsed 
by such leading musicians as G. C. 


AEOLIAN 





F ome — io ccagag™ rhage or in self-instruction. Price, $1.00. 
( . ‘ ip 
merited sufficient recognition that NEW AEOLIAN CHORUSES 
it was placed on the selected list 
for 1933-34, and any one of the No. 1031 The Last Rose of Summer, $0.12 
numbers may be used in the con- Old Irish melody arranged by Wm. Lester for SATB. 
igo os test. Solo Cornet or Piano-Con- No. 1032 Jesus On The Water Side, $0.15 
ductor part sent on approval. Negro spiritual (SATB) arrange y Walter Aschenbrenner. 
P PP No. 3004 = The Little Red Lark, $0.12 
Parts, $0.40. Irish air for SSA. Arranged by Wm. Lester. 
, No. 4038 My Old Kentucky Home, $0.12 
Piano-Conductor, $1.00. Stephen Foster's familiar melody arranged for TTBB by Emil Soderstrom. 











H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept. S 23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago | ge | 


Write TO-DAY for complete catalogs of FitzSimons publications. = 
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Test Pieces for Band 


(National and State Contests—1934) 





four types of compositions at the 
similar program is recom- 
Only the first three are to 


ACH band will play 

National Contest, and a 
mended for the state contests. 
be judged. The types are: 

(1) A march of the quick-step variety. There will be a 
time limit of approximately three minutes for this march. 

(2) The required composition. 

(3) One composition to be selected, as specified below, 
from a list of sixty prepared by the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs of the Music Supervisors National Conference. 

(4) Three or more marches to be prepared for playing 
in unison with other bands. 


NATIONAL REQUIRED NUMBERS 


Class A 
GEE acecdcnws .In Springtime—Overture (1).........e2eeeeeees 
New arr., Pub. to be announced 
Class B 
eee Cee Symphony in Bb—fourth movement  [allegro 
es”: 2 eer ree Witmark 
Class C 
GPE Serdcennecnes The Silver Chord—Overture (39)....... G. Schirmer 


STATE CONTEST NUMBERS 


A suggested list from which committees in charge may 
choose required numbers for state and district contests. 
Three alternative recommended numbers are given for each 
class, the first in each group being the most difficult. The 
numerals following the titles in parentheses, indicate num- 
ber of the selection in the Selective List. 


Class A 
A, BD cecccceene Pe OO civ etesetaadeeueeeeeeenen ee Ditson 
2. Friedmann .......Slavonic Rhapsody (12) Terre rT re C. Fischer 
SB. BERS ccccccccves Cinderella Overture (22)........... Cundy-Bettoney 
Class B 
b, GO saceccncnsss Huldigungsmarsch from Sigurd Jorsalfar Suite (27) 
C. Fischer 
© Cat cocicccccecteeel Beeees (90). cc cccccens Dixie Music House 
D. DOMMOR cccisceuee ge 5 ear rT Fischer 
Class C 
B. GRO cc cccccees OC ee ee Witmark 
2. Fulton ...........Suite Espagnole—any two numbers (44)... Fillmore 
SPE sesecweses Pomp and Chivalry—March (56)........ C. Fischer 


Class D and E 


1. Goldmark Bridal Song from Rural Wedding Symphony (50) 


eats: . Fischer 
- a Peer Hermit of Kildare—Overture (48).......... Rubank 
5. Epveral-Fiemer .20.Geem” Tome (66) ccccccsccccccncsccccesses Ditson 


SELECTIVE LIST FOR BAND 
(National and State Contests) 

Graded approximately as to difficulty. Class A bands may 
select from the first 22 numbers in the list. Classes B, C, 
D and Junior High may select from the entire list. Grading 
represents the composite opinion of members of the Com- 
mittee and others. 

Editions, other than the ones specified, may be used with- 
out penalty providing, in the opinion of the Committee or 
judges, the edition substituted is not of less difficulty or 
musical quality. 

Selections thus marked (+) have full score. For all other 
numbers condensed scores are available except in a few 
instances where lead sheets or piano conductor part from 
the orchestra arrangement are used. 

Note: Addresses of publishers are given in key following this list for 
qouronsents of band leaders who cannot obtain the music desired through 
aeaiers. 


5. GGG ccccces --In Springtime—Overturef............ceeceeees 
New Arrangement, Publisher to be Announced 
i DE ccicnesced «The Roman Carnival—Overture...........++0+:. CF 
3. Saint-Seens ....cce Dance Macabre—Symphonic Poem............ CF 
GC; Wee eeneesaceene Sicilian Vespers—Overture.............000-- Jung 
5S. Saint-Saens ....... Phaeton—Symphonic Poem ............+++-6s Cc 
6. Wagner ..........Scene from the Nibelungen Ring—Wotans Abchied 
> SEE ccdecenens Huntingtower Seer Ric 
Sy. PEE 440200505 cue HE 60 040000000000c00uenencened GS 
7h DD os rennetecd ceeded. whihd dian qh hieematauee OD 
i SE  ceaeceswenl Symphony in Bh IV Movement, allegro vivacef. Wit 
(AO EE In the Garden from Rural Wedding Symphony.CF 
Bi ND woc<.0s cae SE neacev0s-eéernees 6060d-e08 anne CF 
Fie ME eadeescucees Semiramide—Overture .............0-- OD or CF 
14. Beethoven ........ EEE «pbccoreccascccvesscccenee 
oh PE 066 ecceenne SR nto en snecendececeesensaeannens E-V 
i  sexccessceenchl GEE cccocecsenecsnveens CF or GS 
oO a PE ccncacueccnncesdrvesesgnceeeenat 
i SE vévnasvcced Barber of Seville—Overture...........ceeeee08 CF 
TD. WORE cccccvcccs Lohengrimn—Selection 2.2... .cccsccccccccscece OD 
Be VOUT weeceroees Huldigungsmarsch—Arr. by Lake...........- OD 
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21. Tschaikowsky .....Ballet Suite from Le Lac Des Cygnes 


(The Enchanted Lake)—Arr. by Lake......Lud 
, Oe eee ....Cinderella Overture (New Arr.)..........55: Bet 
23. Boccalari ...... ...Dance of the Serpents ....... pedeheneekens re 
2. Ee weceoeeseund Bohemian Girl Overture......... benesonnede ..OD 
Be MD csccccvcccan Franz Schubert Overture....... esesseoceentees TP 
Se DE cvececeseced Sern —APUMINE cc cc ccccccsvcsccccccosess CF 
SF. Se 66seevowns ..»Huldigungsmarsch from way Jorsalfar Suitet.CF 
Be, PEE waccecsavns eCRIREWE LAMONT ccccccccccccessscccccvcece oD 
eee .Mascarade Suite, Nos. i, 3, and 5 

(2 or 4 may be substituted 3S ar . CF 
errr eR TNGNE cc cceccscccccese rerennns ..-Dix 
Sh, SD atvaweenne ~eLight Cavalry—Overturet.......ccccccscccces Fill 
Oe SD eandherncanea Tales of a Traveler (2nd and 3rd Mvts.)......TP 
33. Safranek ...... ....Atlantis—Suite (Any Two Movements)...... me 
0, SE 660s dennnens .Wedding Day at Trolhaugen............+++ ook 
Sis SOE. ascccceses SEE aténactdcabiadss seddeniseineneoneenend CF 
Sh EE cavcevendee March & Procession (From ‘“Sylvia”)......... GS 
Ses GREE eesccvsvcs .Glaucus & Scylla Overture (From Chappell 

Concert Folio) ....cccccccccccccccccccccess ] 
| CCT Poet and Peasant Overture......cccccccceses Fill 
PE edvceoenee .The Silver Chord—Overturet..........-e+-00. GS 
eh, SE Giwincenee DT Acticin ae ansnieiavssnemneian Wit 
=.  — eases Carillon Overture. eeeeesanns Sait cwneneseweele wij 
ee ae MID 6.6.0 0kbb066 464066000608 conn Lud 
eee Sunday Morning at Glion?.......ccseccecces Wit 
44, Fulton ............Suite Espagnole (Any Two Numbers)......... Fill 
OO ee SINE TENGE vecnbiec4asds00604606400000 . Bar 
TE TD cavecunaeas Prelude from Suite Ancienneft...........-. er 
ME wccnuneened POE GE TE nnnune heb oc0nebsesenuesecas oss? 
vetcannsaee Hermit of Kildare Overture........-sc+sscces Ru 
49. Keler-Bela .... A EE bio dcidcdccnecsreesvess wij 
50. Goldmark ....ccess Bridal Song from Rural Wedding Symphony. - .CF 
51. Hildreth ..........Mystic Knights Overture........... ue endeeees ‘OD 
Ss, ME accicoucens Shepherd of the Hills—Overture............. Bar 
eee PO GE SEND pccencccecenne é6ssnacees Bar 
Pb ME aadaccevenanl RE ocnceseanseeecescouess Or. 
55. Delamarter ....... Drenms Shin —GQvertere cccccccccccesccccce oooml 
eee Pomp and Chivalry—March....... nt hedehd re 
OU eee March Romaine (Pontificale)........... baw or CF 
i CE: sos cecennee ee SUED vc cnosée es 050045606600068 ..CBet 
To DOE ccccccces RED SOOOOED cvescucecestvancucesscoseses i 
Gs WEE cesbcecocces Weber Suite (Any Three Numbers)......... 

RbhCkesneeEeeteabenecews GS (Master Series) 
CR. GE ccuveccesuvnd Grieg Suite “(Any Three Numbers)............ 

JHOPECESEURESTESEOSS COCOONS GS (Master Series) 
> eee pT REED Av. cacccneneeenesecennennaede CF 
GS. WEE oc ceccces I 256 00 idind ws skh waaay iewe ed iereie CF 
64. Dvorak-Fisher ..... Ce SE tds ctadweesaardkaseabeeene ocean 
65. Arr. by Roberts....Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen.......... CF 
66. Rubinstein ....... | ater nga eT a ANNONCES wj 
GH GREE csssccccccad EE: xccheedsicesaanstuneueeekeoncacaaons CF 


Class C, D & E Bands may use any selection from Ditson Junior Band 
Course except those listed in 1931 or any selection from FitzSimons Aeolian 

Band Classics except Andante Cantabile-Beethoven, which was on former list. 
(Condensed scores are published for both.) 


MASSED BAND NUMBERS 


Effective marches suggested by the committee most of 
which are suitable for massed performance. Marches marked 
with an asterisk (*) should be prepared by all bands entering 
the National contest. 


Bee Ts Ee. cvvciews he eee GS 
r  & & Saeeeee DL cist pachetrckestdnechbetedeeiasaee Ha 
i ee <«  -.. a erre aes wj 
ON OA Ec ctnnk trek Keubhebekeewnennkemeeel CF 
Fae. . . ARN eR emmy names Fill 
0. Sere  - earners E-V 
DEE bdacateananen eae prt s GS 
SN cineseuente ot OE cco ne cndnuanews ce eweaune’ GS 
Hall ...cccccccccccecs 2 eer ree errr. TP 
EE accupenednenedage ck. GO Serer re Ki 
Of a er "RE SE: bbb nhe CSR ae Choos Cee teeeeuseseued CF 
DEN: chedadneneaneue Up the Street (New Edition) ...........ece0. wy 
DK. niiccvestneeneda OOO res oD 
UNOS vcccctccncanses Second Connecticut National Guard.......... 
tt SD iscesacecaneki beousenecaeee wy 
PE sccdkeweekenenee Ce EE EE, in ncindd sna benndetedesene CF 
ED 604000+benenaund TE EE. gnc acsanecenececaseendanned CF 
PEN ednessebtnunenan SU I aii pad career hit ind anieckwien ew bel CF 
BOGE ésdccanseonsenes *The Stars and Stripes Forever.............. TP 
PN eucekedédeceuned ink a tiek ean ekb aaeeke eum CF 
DN 2s cewewaunemeus 60 ne Ee EE I 000k esa nndeseebeies snea CF 
WEEE caccnesouences Pee ED I. ls Ws 0 68. 6000565.050650400 .-Pep 
KEY TO PUBLISHERS 
eee -C. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Ce cGennne .-C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
err «The Cundy-Bettoney Co., 106 Chestnut St., Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 
. ae .-Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City 
- ar ..++Chappell-Harms, Inc., 62 W. 45th Street, New York City 
St cessenaes . Dixie Music House, 320 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


oy seseauee * Elkan- Vogel Company, Inc., 1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
wa seewe ++.+eFillmore Music House, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

* H. T. FitzSimons Co., 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

SP: sseecnans .G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New York City 


HA ........»Hawkes & Son, Inc., Belwin, Inc. Agents, 43 W. 23rd St., 
New York City 

Jung .........Ross Jungnickel, Inc., 122—5th Avenue, New York City 

Th sanéeonnens -K. L. King Music House, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 

ene .- Ludwig Music Publishing Co., The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 

SF svisasneae Oliver Ditson Company, 359 Boylston St., Boston 

DUP sccccsces tas F eel & Son, Inc., 5012-22 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
” ia, 

Ric é Ricordi & Co., 12 W. 45th Street, New York City 

Te déoatwens Rubeake Inc., 736 S. Campbell Avenue, Chicago 

Saree Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Se Theodore Presser Co., 1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

(eee -The Willis Music Co., 37 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

,, ee *M. Witmark & Sons, 619 W. 54th St. New York City 

TEE 6066000 .++-Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston 
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CHER NATIONAL ENSEMBLE SERIES 


| EDVCATIONAL 
ORCHESTRA 
| —ALBVM — 


A Coltecton of Classe and 
Hodern Compositions for the 
School Orchestra of Toda 


GEORGE L LINDSAY 


GEORGE P SPanGieR 





CHARLES J ROBERTS 








EDUCATIONAL 


ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


By GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
and GEORGE P. SPANGLER 


E feel pretty set up about this 

new album, and we think you'll 
agree with us when you look it over. 
It is designed to follow Fundamentals 
of Orchestra Playing or any other ele- 
mentary method. Yet, thanks to clever 
editing, it is suitable for High Schools 
as well as Grade Schools. 

Also, since there are five violin parts, 
the book is well adapted to string en- 
sembles with or without piano. (The 
twenty-two numbers embrace a wide 
variety of types.) 

We're especially proud of the con- 
tents which include: Choral (Rejoice, 
O My Soul!) Schumann—To Victory, 
March, Sordillo—In Apollo’s Temple, 
Gluck — Country Gardens — Cossack 
Dance, Moussorgsky—Tenderness Waltz, 
Thornton, and sixteen others. 

INSTRUMENTATION: Advanced 
Violin (ad lib.), lst Violin A, Ist Vio- 
lin B, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin (or Viola 
in treble clef), Viola, Violoncello, Bass, 
Flute, Oboe, Ist Clarinet in Bb, 2nd 
Clarinet in Bb, Bassoon, Eb Alto Saxo- 
phones, Bb Tenor Saxophones, 1st 
Trumpet in Bb (Cornet), 2nd Trumpet 
in Bb (Cornet), Horns in F, Eb Altos 
(Mellophones), Trombone _ (bass), 
Trombone (treble), Tuba, Drums, 
Piano Conductor. 


Parts, each,.50 Piano-Conductor, 1.00 


SINGING AND 
PLAYING 


HIS book is designed for very 

young begjnners. Material is based 

on the “song approach” and is un- 

doubtedly one of the most attractive 

as well as effective presentations yet 

devised. Lesson outlines are contained 
in Teacher’s First Manual. 
Price, 75 cents 
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PRINCE OF PEDDLERS 

















PRINCE OF 
PEDDLERS 


A New Operetta in Two Acts for 
Junior High 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 
and BRYCESON TREHARNE 


UN for you, fun for the players 

and more fun for your audiences, is 
the unwritten guarantee that goes 
with this hilarious concoction of Mrs. 
Clark, set to Bryceson Treharne’s ir- 
resistible music. 

The inevitable mix-up involving a 
Princess, a Peddler, a Prince (an im- 
poster), the Royal Painters and—Ma- 
jor Boobo, is cause for endless merri- 
ment. 

Mr. Treharne has introduced a re- 
freshing note of novelty into the usual 
“school operetta” pattern, in the form 
of “Musical Interludes,” accompanied 
by appropriate action or dancing by 
the characters. The Stage Guide covers 
these, as well as all other details of 
lighting, staging, costuming and danc- 
ing. 

The cast calls for five boys’ and 
four girls’ voices, plus three speaking 
parts. Choruses are all S.A. The cost 
of production can be kept way down, 
because only one out-of-doors set, 
with the simplest of props, is called 
for. Costumes may be very inexpen- 
sively, yet effectively handled. 

The Vocal Score contains the Com- 
plete Libretto. 

Price, $1.00 
Orchestration and Stage Guide on Rental 
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MORE 4-TONES 


Vol. II of The 4-Tone Folio 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, M. A. 


and CHARLES J. ROBERTS 


HE success of The 4-Tone Folio 

was full proof of the need for just 
such four-part ensembles for instru- 
ments of the same family. 

“More 4-Tones” is the work of the 
same two men who created the orig- 
inal volume, and while the general 
plan has been preserved—that is, all 
compositions are arranged in four 
parts (in score form), with the melody 
in part A, and the harmony in parts 
B, C and D, the fundamental bass, a 
fifth part, being in the piano or other 
accompaniment part—certain changes 
have been deemed advisable. 

The Saxophone and Trombone com- 
binations have been made complete in 
themselves, Flutes and Oboes have 
been combined, and the fundamental 
bass parts now include an Eb Baritone 
Saxophone. 

The contents include works of 
Haydn, Bach, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Bizet and others. 

PUBLISHED IN INDIVIDUAL 
BOOKS (4 parts in score) for: Vio- 
lins, Violas. Cellos (Bassoons), Flutes 
(Oboes), Bb Clarinets, Horns in F, 
Bb Trumpets (Cornets), Eb Altos 
(Mellophones), 3 Eb Alto Saxophones 
and 1 Bb Tenor Saxophone, 3 Trom- 
hones (Baritones) and Tuba. 

Price, each Book .50 Piano .50 
String Bass (Trombone) and 

Eb Baritone Saxophone 50 
(one book) 





THE BEGINNER'S BOOK 
OF THE 
OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


& 
MARJORIE GALLAGHER KENNY, 


Director, Piano Classes, Evanston, Ill. 
Public Schools, says: “I can recommend 
nothing better. The material is first 
of all musical, and is well selected 
from the very best sources.” 





CARL 


CHICAGO 





Your Dealer, or 


FISCHER, Inc. 


NEW 
YORK 
BOSTON 


COOPER 
SQUARE 
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Test Pieces for Orchestra 


(National and State Contests—1934) 





Each orchestra at the National Contest will play an 
assigned composition and a second number to be selected, 
as specified below, from a list of sixty. A similar program 
is recommended for the state contests. 

Orchestras entering the National may play a short intro- 
ductory number, not to take more than three minutes, and 
not to be judged. 

The compositions assigned and selective, for the various 
classes are given below. 


NATIONAL REQUIRED PIECES 


Class A 

PE, . ois pee endian Nordic Symphony, 2nd Movement (8) C. C. Birchard 
Class B 

een eae Enchanted Castle Overture (21).......... C. Fischer 
Class C 

DOG ccarvadetotecel Andante and Gavotte (47) ........eee00. FitzSimons 

All Classes (for massed performance) 
a eer ee Pomp and Chivalry (Grand March) (51)..C. Fischer 


STATE CONTEST PIECES 


A suggested list from which committees in charge may 
choose required numbers for state or district contests. Three 
alternative selections are given for each class, the first in 
each class being the most difficult. The numerals follow- 
ing the titles refer to serial number in the selective list. 


Class A 


Herod Overture (9) 
Unfinished Symphony, 


seeseerdsasadanaedien C. Fischer 
second movement (14)...... 
G. Schirmer or C. Fischer 


1. Hadley 
2. Schubert 


i De seaccsonen Angelus from Third Symphony (17)...... C. Fischer 
Class B 
1. Schubert .........Seventh Symphony, second movement (16) C Fischer 
S  ctcccenuae Toward Evening (26) ..........eeeeees G. Schirmer 
De TNE cccccvenes Ee Tee deeb S Clie vancercaccscbuensenes 
O. Ditson or G. Schirmer 
Class C 
EE acuwawesae Menuet from G Minor Symphony (32)..G. Schirmer 
io EEE Keéncvcces Ballet of the Flowers Part I (Red Rose and 
DEED GOED cinndcescsccsncceaeeden C. Fischer 
3. Beethoven ....... SU DEE GOED cu wdaseedeceseneeses O. Ditson 
Class D 
BO scccdiannedal A Little Prelude and Day Dreams from Holiday 
Sketches, El. Series No. 1 (60)...... G. Schirmer 


SELECTIVE LIST FOR ORCHESTRA 


(National and State Orchestra Contests) 


Graded approximately as to difficulty, No. 1 being most 
difficult. Class A and B orchestras may select from the first 
30 numbers in the list, Classes C, D and Junior High from 
the entire list. State committees are of course privileged 
to stipulate any required number for Classes A or B, even be- 
low No. 30, if they so desire. 

Editions, other than the ones specified, may be used with- 
out penalty providing, in the opinion of the Committee or 
judges, the edition substituted is not of less difficulty or musi- 
cal quality. 

Conductors’ 
the list. 

Note: Key to abbreviations of publishers’ names is given elsewhere. 
Addresses are also listed for the benefit of orchestra leaders who cannot secure 
the music desired from their dealers. 


full scores are available for every number on 


1. Tschaikowsky ..... I CE ok ine pd ekw adeeb etee nee CF 
2. Beethoven ...ccces a ne. ce geedeeenene senen CF 
SE ¢ecneenednd Ce CD vcaccnccengsesde Genesweree CF 
4. Mendelssohn .. . Italian Symphony, first movement............. CF 
fe DES ccceevesee Fourth Symphony, second movement.......... CF 
6. Wagmer cccccccece “Teer TeOneee 60 AE bo ccscccecccvveess CF 
Be DEE wecsecanaue D Minor Symphony, second movement......... GS 
i DE sasneaecuel Nordic Symphony, second movement......... CCB 
i occa eeaee “i. eee eer rr res CF 
PG, BOND cccccccess Premermenes COWSTOMTE cccccccscccccocceceses Jung 
11. Beethoven ........ Eighth Symphony Allegretto Scherzando 

(Prog. Te. 6eedeceeked bhetseveseucesusnees SB 
$2. TEMG. cvccesecece Symphony No. 5, Finale......-+..seeeeeeeees CF 
a: CE sceccnses ee re CF 
B4. Bememere cccccccse Unfinished Symphony, second movement..GS or CF 
ee = reer Entfeuhrung aus dem Serail, Overture......... CF 
16. Schubert ..cccccecs Seventh Symphony, second movement.......... CF 
7, ne secccaneeal Angelus from Third Symphony.............+- CF 
18. Beethoven ........ Fifth Symphony, second movement............ CF 
19. Rimsky-Korsakoff .Polonaise from Christmas Eve...........see0% CF 
Be BOONE ccvccscscecs TE CED oon can ecked se enbenewewede eben CF 
Si, DE ccckonsceus Enchanted Castle Overture .......0.s-ceeeees CF 
2,  ssvesssene Marek Gem TRRMRAU. cc cccccccccvcsesscoe CF 
23. Moussorgsky ..... ee CE DMs coccccecesscesncessncoeeveses GS 
24. Beethoven ........ Prometheus Overtare ..cccccccccccccccecccces CF 
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een Iphigenia in Aulis Overture...............0.. CF 
7, ee. secsneeuds SE SE Nijdusecedsesensacddenesenanaa GS 
27. Stringfield ........ Oe ee rere CF 
28. Saint-Saens ...... March Militaire Francaise (Prog. V).......... SB 
29. Hadley .......... Silhouettes (any two numbers)...........e00% CF 
De, SE- wiconccddcec sacnbedesethieddndonte4400008506ae0n GS 
eS eer Twelfth Symphony, Menuetto ................ CF 
i NE kcwseeeues Menuet from G Minor Symphony.............. GS 
OO eee ee WN Ms cn ccetaccdaveesacdenes Fitz 
34. Burgmein ........ Er ee ere GS 
 & CAE. Intermezzo (Ein Marchen) (Prog. V).........SB 
8” eee Cn en, DOO. By © OE Gi ci ccecaccecsced Fitz 
37. Scharwenka ...... Polish Dance No. 1....... oN 0006 Cee eEREe ERS wi 
ree ED adv ieheteeeesdednneenbeeseseaiae i Fitz 
OR error Dee BROKE DO. So ccccecceccasces OD or on 
40. Scharwenka ...... ON EE See ee ree OD 
Sb. TR cecccenc ... Ballet of the Flowers, Part I (Red Rose and_ 
PED éckedhen cede edGhenkenmeweseedenen 
i Es a oe ae The Last Spring (Willis Vol. III)............ Wi 
UD ae Parting March from Lenore Symphony (Willis 
Wl DEED “c6dhensabeeesnceeesenanesenese we Wi 
44. Beethoven ..... — £4, terre OD 
45 EE int ine eal DEED: pbne i.6e66666545464000000006800608 OD 
 & SRS oe rece cb eniannneedeeanetek CCB 
| ete rr Ns 6 cap anhe ba eeu ah whe remee Fitz 
48. Rameau .......see SS) OC OO —eaar ee ee eee F 
SEE eidercccucee Grieg Suite, Master Series, Nos. 1 and 3...... GS 
i | Em Grieg Suite, Master Series, Nos. 4 and 5...... GS 
51. Roberts ....... .Pomp and Chivalry (Grand March)........... CF 
ee on i ere reer erro CF 
LS are BEE TONNES coc csccncedtccccceseeecesees CCB 
Se, WON ccccecouse DEE. Setadiaviescceeseeneen dese neuneaes CCB 
Se EE cetsndconan Happy eee CCB 
OE MEE cecccnccceet Menuet (Laurel Series No. 25).........00.-:. CCB 
57. Bornschein ....... Short Stories, El. Series No. 2...........0ce0- GS 
The Ginger Men; Sea and Shore; The Summer 
Shower; The Snow Man 
58. Bornschein ....... Shhoct Dhactes, He. Beries WO. 9... .cvccrececcvcs GS 
Goodnight, Sleep Tight; Bubbletown; Robin 
Time; Haymaking 
TR. DE osccncescs Holiday Sketches, El. Series No. 1............ GS 
Little Waltz; The Parade 
GO. TENGE cccececs .»Holiday Sketches, El. Series No. 1.........00-. GS 


Little Prelude; Day Dream 





College Courses in Music Education 


(Continued from page 28) 





particularly apparent in courses dealing with the teaching 
of high school music. Table VI showed that the work to be 
covered in these courses includes: (1) Materials and meth- 
ods for organizing and conducting all the musical organiza- 
tions of the high school, (2) materials and methods for 
teaching the theoretical subjects that are offered by high 
schools, and (3) consideration of the many extra-classroom 
functions that involve music. Such an assignment for one 
course is almost out of the question. 

Several institutions follow a plan that reduces the content 
of courses for the senior high school considerably. This 
plan is to offer a separate course in the teaching of the theo- 
retical subjects, as harmony, appreciation, and history of 
music. 

The question of including the junior high school with the 
senior high school is to be given consideration in this con- 
nection. While such a combination does not increase the 
number of topics noticeably, it does increase the scope of 
treatment of the topics included. In view of the fact, more- 
over, that the junior high school pupil is quite a different 
being from the senior high school pupil, and that he requires 
a type of instruction that is different, it would seem just as 
desirable, and perhaps more desirable, to separate the courses 
in junior high school and senior high school methods. 


Instructional Materials Used in Music Methods Courses 

Data relative to instructional materials that are used in 
music methods courses were obtained by means of the 
questionnaire. A table was presented which asked for in- 
formation concerning four types of materials that are com- 
monly used; namely, (1) Basic Texts (other than manuals), 
(2) Reference works, (3) Teachers’ Manuals, and (4) Other 
Materials. In tabulating the data which were furnished 
by the responses given in the table, all courses were ar- 
ranged into two categories; namely, courses involving the 
elementary grades, first to sixth inclusive, and courses in- 
volving the secondary grades, seventh to twelfth inclusive 
(102 courses were elementary, 84 were secondary, and 14 
overlapped). TO BE CONTINUED 
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Your Pupils Like to be in s 
OPERETTAS 


T is one of the finest forms of self-expression and one into which most 

children heartily enter. Consider presenting an operetta this fall or 

next semester. Lyon & Healy (Chicago and Cleveland stores alike) 
maintains a complete stock constantly of not only the standard publications but 





the latest ones as well. 


A part of our great Sheet Music Service includes sending to music teachers and 
supervisors selections which they may look over at their leisure. We shall be 
glad to do this for you. Just let us know what type of work you need and a 
goodly selection will be sent without delay and without obligation. 


Music of All Publishers 


For years we have made a thorough study of music teachers’ problems and have 
collected the largest and most complete stock of music in America. All publishers 
are represented; all classifications included. 


Whether you need one or many copies, or whether you simply wish to peruse our 
stock for future reference, you will have the able and courteous assistance of our 
experienced salespeople, some of whom have spent years in the school music field. 


Fill in the coupon and we will mail you a 
complete list of new selections indicated: 











LYON & HEALY Chicago, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me your recently compiled list of 

O OPERETTAS (] CHORUSES and collections 

(C) BAND arrangements (1 ORCHESTRATIONS and ensembles 

NAME .. 

ee 

oo) STATE 

















One Order — One Mailing — One Postage Charge at 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. Huron Rd. at Euclid Ave. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E S. B. 
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HERE is something about the fall 

of the year that stirs the heart in 

a peculiar way. Comes a strangely 
sweet sense of life’s fullness, richly 
blending the happy and sad. Nature, in 
her varying tints, suggests the palette of 
life itself, 

Friendship takes on added meaning. 
Perhaps we have seen distant friends 
during the summer, or anticipate pleas- 
ant association with beloved companions 
through the season to come. New 
the winter’s 


vigor drives us toward 
work with eagerness and zest; it is 
good to be a-livin’ in the fall o’ the 
year. 

¢ ft 


SucH IS FRIENDSHIP that through it 
we love places and seasons; for as bright 
bodies emit rays to a distance, and flowers 
drop their sweet leaves to the ground, so 
friends impart flavor to the places where 
they dwell.—St. Chrysostom. 


+ tf 


CATACLYSMIC CHANGES in world affairs 
are reflected in every man’s daily life. 
One result has been, in many cases, the 
development of a kind of protective 
mantle of philosophic acceptance. 

With no intent to disparage—being ad- 
mittedly a bit on the philosophic side, 
one’s self—there comes to mind a pas- 
sage from Boswell which injects a modi- 
cum of yeast into this sometimes heavy 
loaf (no reference to the unemployed!) 
of ours. 

“You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson,” 
said Edwards; “TI have tried, too, in my 
time to be a philosopher, but—I don’t 
know how—cheerfulness was always 
breaking in.” 
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LIFE BECOMES SUDDENLY BRIGHTER. Re- 
port has it that there has arisen in Great 
Britain a radio announcer—and a woman, 
at that—who bids fair to set the example 
for a new and more agreeable type in 
that field. One reads that those who 
listen to Mrs. Giles Borrett “include many 
American visitors, and some of them 
comment on the refreshing unaffected- 
ness of the English woman’s radio pres- 
ence, in contrast with what one of them 
calls the ‘unctuous bedtime manner’ of 
America’s favorite radio announcers.” 

An English critic writes in praise: “If 
dialects are to be removed by the steam- 
roller of standard speech, this will serve 
admirably as the new model; for it has 
the art which conceals art—good, clear 
vocalization, correctly pitched, pleasing 
in its cadency, yet free from pedantic ex- 
aggeration.” 

Rule Britannia, happy land. 


. 


MEETING THE PRESIDENTS of the two 
Sectional Conferences whose biennial 
meetings were postponed last spring, it is 
fine to see that their spirit is strong and 
undaunted by the unfortunate hiatus 
caused by the bank holiday. Both Frances 
Smith Catron (Southwestern) and J. 
Henry Francis (Southern) were at In- 
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terlochen during the summer session, 
and gave evidence of having lively plans 
for the future development of their 
respective groups. 

Similarity of names might make one 
ask, “What’s in a name?” In this case, 
the answer seems to be Enthusiasm and 
Courage. 


+ tf 


sh otp WELSH TUNE, “All Through 
the Night” is heard in countless ar- 
rangements sung by as many choral or- 
ganizations throughout the land. High 
school groups unnumbered have per- 
formed it, and with credit. One thing is 
noticeable, however, and particularly in 
the singing of this song by school a cap- 
pella groups. It is this: In the closing 
cadence, the melody—so well known—is 
almost invariably obscured at one point 
by one of the harmonic parts which, in 
certain arrangements, rises momentarily 
above it in pitch. 

When this and kindred phrases are de- 
livered with the weight of tone so nicely 
balanced that each part takes its rightful 
place, the ear is grateful indeed. 


+ tf 


“THE DOMINANT MEMORY which the 
America of 1933 leaves with me,” says 
Andre Maurdis, eminent man of letters; 
“is that of a great song of hope rising 
from the ruins.” 

It is comforting to know that he hears 
it, too, because some of us feared it was 
only a ringing in our ears after the crash. 





AFTERGLOW 


The Fair 
Turnstiles that spank 
Rickshaw boys in shorts 
Hall of Science, tourists’ Mecca 
Gallant Avenue of Flags 
Tired forms in wheelchairs 
Some not tired, also in wheelchairs 
Wheelchairs 
Enchanted Island, truly named 
Dignified matrons munching popcorn 
Hollywood sans glamour, 
sans romance 
Endless walking in (oh, paradox!) 
the Transportation Building 
Color 
By day the spectrum on a spree 
By night a fairyland of beauty 
Arcturus on the spot 
Sky Ride..... Why? 
Busses, snake-like, rocking past 
Belgian Village, artistically aged 
African pygmies .. . 
Harlem influence 
Sand Diviners of Morocco 
The ubiquitous trinket . . . 
“Buy a souvenir” 
Streets of Paris, with lounging Artists 
(from South Chicago) 
Oriental Dancers (shades of 1893) 
Old wees last, and best of 
— Fae 
Farewell, Fair 


Well! 











H™ MANY have given consideration 
to the question of platform garb for 
women conductors? With the increasing 
number of able leaders among the so- 
called gentler sex, it is the opinion of 
some that the subject merits attention. 

Who hasn’t been distracted from the 
enjoyment of a fine musical performance 
by the antics of the director’s gown, mov- 
ing jerkily up and down, hither and yon, 
with her beat? A wave of the arms is 
accompanied by a “hist” of the dress— 
with a general flag-waving effect like 
that of a boy scout wig-wagging signals. 
Must these things be, dear ladies? 

Fortunately, such is the innate charm 
of our sex (?) that most women of the 
baton contrive to be graceful in spite of 
their handicap of modern raiment. Many, 
in fact, wear gowns obviously chosen for 
comfort and inconspicuous simplicity 
upon the platform. But there is still, on 
the whole, much to be desired. 

On the other hand, for sheer comic re- 
lief amid the sonorities of a Brahms sym- 
phony, where could be found anything 
more effective than the animated coat- 
tails of a Leopold Stokowski, or the 
combobbolating trousers of a Sir 
Thomas Beecham? 


¢ ¢ 


A COVER PAGE on Time presents a photo- 
graph of Gertrude Stein, her strong pro- 
file set against a pastoral valley back- 
ground, Very striking. But why all this 
talk about Gertrude Stein, one wonders? 
True, she can and does write lucidly 
when she wishes, though obviously de- 
lighted to mystify her readers when it 
suits her. Here are two of her defini- 
tions: “Custard. Custard is this. It has 
aches, aches when. Not to be. Not to be 
narrowly. This makes a whole little hill. 
. .. Chicken. Alas a dirty word, alas a 
dirty third, alas a dirty bird.” 

Time says “serious critics take her seri- 
ously.” Gertrude Stein says, “My sen- 
tences do get under their skin...” They 
do. Possibly this is what happens when 
a plain American (as she proudly styles 
herself) lives overlong in’ Paris. 


¢ 


NOTE THE GUILEFUL PLACING by Musical 
America of a snapshot showing Abram 
Chasin breakfasting with Elissa Landi, 
film star. Note that Barrére, flutist, Sal- 
zedo, harpist, Britt, ’cellist—on the one 
side—and Heifetz, fiddlist—on the other 
—look on in patent envy of their beaming 
colleague. And why not! 
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AN EASTERN Pennsylvania city provided 
the Gossiper with a new musical experi- 
ence this summer. Walking at evening 
through a street crowded with people 
waiting for a parade to pass, distant music 
of an arresting nature reached the ear. 
As it came steadily nearer, the effect 
was electrifying, holding one spellbound 
where he stood. What could this glori- 
ous music be—a singing regiment, per- 
haps? Finally the singers came in sight. 
Here were eight men marching abreast 
ahead of a band, singing through short 
megaphones! As they passed by, the 
singing could scarcely be heard, the sound 
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Since the last issue of the Music Supervisors Journal was 
printed and while you have been away on “Summer Vaca- 
tion,” one of the most important developments in the history 
of the band instrument industry has been announced. Ferdi- 
nand A. Buescher, who, in 1929, resigned as active head of 
the company which bears his name, has been granted U. S. 
and foreign patents on several major improvements in the 
construction of band instruments and has organized a new 
independent company to make a line of superfine instru- 
ments in which these remarkable new features are incor- 
porated. In this new line you will find 


A New Bass with Amazingly Short Valve Action. This won- 
derful recording bass is equipped with an entirely new type 
of valve with an action as short as a cornet. It gives the 
player more speed . . . finer execution . . . better technique 
... longer endurance. . . 100% greater control of his in- 
strument. 

A Remarkable New Trombone. Built upon an entirely new 


ART Musical Instruments, Inc., 


principle the slide action of this wonderful instrument is 
different from anything heretofore seen. The slides actually 
float on a cushion of air. A decided advancement in slide 
trombone construction. 
Wonderfully Improved Trumpets and Cornets, with new 
mechanical features and much finer playing qualities. Extra 
low valve action . . . rimless bell . . . improved air passage 
and many other refinements. 

No Extra Cost for These Improvements 
Every one of these instruments is a new creation .. . a mas- 
terpiece . . . the finest model of its kind ever made by the 
world’s greatest living band instrument designer, F. A. 
Buescher, himself. And you pay no extra premium for these 
improvements. Old out-of-date instruments accepted as part 
payment and the balance in easy payments. Ask for special 
offer to School Music Supervisors. No obligation. 


---AGENTS WANTED.-.-- 


Elkhart, Ind. 











New Modern School Music! 


Announcing— 


THE ORPHEUS STRING SERIES 


Transcriptions of Classical and Modern 
Compositions for String Orchestra 


by 


HENRI ELKAN Ea. String 
Score Part 
O.S. 1—Brahms—Lullaby ........... 50 15 
O.S. 2—Mendelssohn— 
Venetian Barcarolle.......... 50 15 
O.S. 3—Tartini—Andante ........... .60 15 
O.S. 4—Scarlatti—Burlesca .......... .60 15 


(Piano part in score and third violin ad lib.) 
Write for scores on examination. 





One of last season’s 
Successful Marches 


“Franklin Field’ 
By Edwin Franko Goldman 


Now published for Orchestra 
(in same key as Band) 
Full orchestra 
Ss GE BGs bivictescsces 10 


“A Glorious Day” 


by ALBERT ROUSSEL 


A brilliant original 
Composition for Band. 


Full symphonic band 4.00 
Each extra part..... .30 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 








1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia 








r. 
Eldridge Presents 
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A New Type of High School 
Operetta 


Write for An Approval Copy and 
Our catalog of Operettas, Plays, 


Songs, Drills and Entertainments 


"The House That Helps" 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
DEPT. MS. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO a DENVER, COLO. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


in the Music Supervisors National Conference 


is open to persons who are “actively interested” in Music 
Education. If you are not now a member, use coupon 
below and add your strength to the organized force of 
Music Education. . . . If you are a member, the coupon 
is for your renewal—or for the application of a friend. 
The membership fee covers dues in both the National 
Conference and the Sectional Conference, and includes a 
JOURNAL subscription, as well as the privilege of buying 
the Yearbook at the members’ special price. (The address 
of your Sectional Conference Treasurer is given in the 
panel.) 








Sectional Conference Treasurers 
California-Western: Helen M. Garvin, Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


Eastern: Clarence Wells, 500 Park Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 


North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K. S$. T. C., Emporia, Kansas. 











Note: If you are in doubt as to which Sectional Conference Treasurer to 
forward remittance, mail to general headquarters, Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., and you will be assigned to 
the Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 


TIN seiccascaccteeap ahcsbaccesakaaisionatinadaladlacah ata teaciaatiabiatics 
OT EE ERAS, Conference 
O) Active ($3.00) 
ae ee ee NE eS oe RT (J Contributing ($10.00) 
alae for 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 


C] Renewal 
aa I a a i ae i are ae [] New Member 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
(No. and Street) 
Rep eT ee RTT A eee wee 


(Give Definite Information) — 
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being directed almost completely forward. 


So fine was their phrasing, so rich the 
harmonic arrangement, so effective the 
band accompaniment, that the result was 
astounding. Upon inquiry it was found 
that these men are an organized body 
of trained choristers under splendid lead- 
ership. They were marching, at this time, 
with the local American Legion Band 
which led the parade in honor of Wiley 
Post, ’round-the-world flyer. 

Here was an exemplary segment of 
“America singing,” and it was thrilling. 
Choral Alliance take note. 


¢ tf 


ALL WHO ADMIRED AND APPRECIATED the 
late Ernest Fowles in life will welcome 
the little volume of memoirs published 
this early summer by his daughter, Helen. 
Written with simplicity, the book reveals 
both man and artist as could only be done 
by one who has “seen him in all sides of 
his character and under all kinds of con- 
ditions.” With tender understanding, 
Miss Fowles gives this illuminating por- 
trait: 

“Yet there is no doubt that, dear as his 
wife and children were to him, greatly 
as he loved us, his life was dedicated. He 
was a prophet, a pioneer; he was beck- 
oned onward, mysteriously but surely, by 
a power outside himself, toward a hidden 
goal, a secret ideal, and he had to follow 
wherever it might lead. Not any one of 
us, nor all of us working together (had 
we so wished) could have deflected his 
course in the least degree, and we could 
be close to him only as we followed. For 
as he himself said: ‘The urge comes only 
by consecrated effort and dedication.’ ” 


¢ 


THE eEpIToR of The Etude berates, in 
his September issue, “The Curse of 
Super-Worry,” as he terms it—worry 
over things that never happen. 

“Super-Worrv,” says he, “is often the 
alibi of both fear and cowardice. It is 
probably the most direct short-cut to fail- 
ure. Few men are strong enough to fight 
their way to success, if burdened down 
with super-worry. Centuries before the 
doctrine of mind over matter was 
preached in America, the Moors had a 
proverb, ‘He who is afraid of a thing 
gives it power over him.’ 

“Immanuel Kant, the great German, 
once had a servant named Lumpe who 
was a source of great irritation and 
worry to him. Finally he could stand it 
no longer and discharged Lumpe. The 
same day he put on his desk a sign, ‘Re- 
member to forget Lumpe.’ A very good 
practice is to remember to forget super- 
worry. Try it sometime.” 


¢ 


It APPEARS that many newly-erected 
churches in France show a decided mod- 
ernistic trend in their architecture. I]lus- 
trating an article observed in a current 
weekly, an example was given—that of 
an edifice recently built in Nice and re- 
sembling nothing so much as a half- 
dozen-or-so eggs on end, flanked by a 
sharp pencil and assorted match boxes. 
(Let no light-minded soul insinuate that 
this might be due to the egg-lesiastical 
influence. ) 

Canon Thouzé, who is closely associ- 
ated with the Archbishop of Paris, told 
an interviewer that, while he personally 
likes novelty, even in churches, his opin- 
ion is that when the novelty approaches 
the absurd the church is a queer place 
for it. And so it seems. 
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NEWS NOTES 





The American Band Masters’ Association fourth 
annual convention held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, and Northwestern University campus, 
was attended by leading band masters from 
coact to coast. The program features were 
Concert demonstration by Hobart (Indiana) High 
School Band, William Revelli, Director; address 
by A. R. McAllister, President, National School 
Band Association; clinics for which a special 
band was organized by Glenn C. Bainum. The 
meeting closed with a banquet given by music 
dealers, manufacturers and publishers in Chi- 
cago and nearby cities. 

A resolution was passed urging teachers of 
instrumental music to give thorough training in 
solfége to students under their instruction, for 
the acquirement of ease in performance and trans- 
position of instrumental music, and facility in 
reading musical scores, in order that there be 
more thorough and efficient development of 
musical proficiency in America. 

Officers were elected as follows: Honorary 
Life President, Edwin Franko Goldman, New 
York City; President, Capt. Charles O’Neill, 
Quebec, Canada; Vice-Presidents—Herbert L. 
Clarke, Long Beach, Calif., Arthur Pryor, New 
York City; Secretary, Victor J. Grabel, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Glenn C. Bainum, Evanston, IIl.; 
Directors—Capt. R. B. Hayward (chairman), 
Toronto, Canada; Lieut. J. J. Gagnier, Montreal: 
Capt. Taylor Branson, Washington, D. C., Frank 
Simon, Cincinnati, Ohio, A. R. McAllister, Jo- 
liet, Illinois 

Retiring officers: President, Edwin Franko 
Goldman; Vice-President, Capt. Charles O’ Neil; 
Secretary, reélected; Treasurer, A. A. Hard- 
ing; Directors—Glenn C. Bainum, Lt. Charles 
Benter, Peter Buys, Capt. R. B. Hayward, Karl 
L. King. 

Some Changes in the Field: E. Marion Dor- 
ward is now director of music at Machias, 
Maine. . . . Mrs. Twyla Edwards, formerly 
supervisor of music at Reinersville, Ohio, is 
now supervisor of music at McConnelsville, 
Ohio. . . Elmer J. Frantz has left his 
position at McComb, Mississippi, for Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge, where he will 
be instructor in brass instruments and also will 
work toward his Master’s Degree in music. . . 
Elizabeth E. Meloy has been elected to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Professor of Music at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. .. . 
Edwin H. Peters, formerly director of bands and 
orchestras at New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., has accepted the position of 
director of bands and orchestras at Belleville 
Township High School, Belleville, Illinois... . 
Ruth M. Phillips, formerly supervisor of music, 
Sacramento County (Calif.) Schools, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of music of the Santa Bar- 
bara County (Calif.) Schools. . . . Virginia C. 
Watson, has left her position at Fowler (Calif.) 
Union High School, to accept an appointment 
on the vocal department staff at Fresno High 
School, Fresno, California. . . . Birdie H. Hollo- 
way, formerly supervisor of Music at Haddon 
Heights, N. J., has accepted the position as head 
of the department of school music, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 

Earl Dillon, musical director of the Pacific 
Coast Band and Orchestra Camp, has been 
elected director of bands and orchestras in the 
Fresno, California, public schools. 

Ada Bicking, formerly state director of music 
education in Michigan, is now associated with 
Butler University and Arthur Jordan Conserva 
tory, Indianapolis, Ind., having been appointed 
head of the school music department of the lat- 
ter institution. 

Mrs. James D. Price passed away at her home 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on September 16. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association district meet- 
ings and chairmen are as follows: October 12, 
13—Council Bluffs (Southwest), Supt. Roy M. 
Henderson, Glenwood; Sioux City (Northwest), 
Supt. A. E. Harrison, Storm Lake. October 
13, 14—Cedar Rapids (Northeast), Supt. E. D. 
Cline, Dubuque. State convention: November 
2, 3, 4, Des Moines; chairman of music— 
Dorothy Kelly, 3023, Kingman, Des Moines. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association annual 
meetings will be held November 3 and 4 at 
Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge City, Par- 
sons and Wichita. For information write Frank 
L. Pinet, Secretary, 315 West 10th St., Topeka. 
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“SEND NOW FOR 
THIS VALUABLE 


FREE §8OG00K 


Tells how to supply students—equip your band and orchestra 
— with instruments of highest musical quality at very 
moderate prices. New improved models, in brass and wood- 
wind, acknowledged the world’s highest dollar value. 


See your local P-A Dealer, or send coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable book. No obligation. We can 
help you with your band organization or 
maintenance problems. Write today—sure. 


PAN - 


Modercte, p 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE CoO. 
1013 Pan-American Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 1075 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new pocket size book on P-A 
Instruments. Put an X in this square () if you wish also advice 
and literature on how to organize a band. 
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ODERNIZE! 


YOUR BUYING 
of SCHOOL MUSIC SUPPLIES 





IME and money-wasting methods of ordering are out of 








date. Analyze your purchasing problem. Are you using 
Operettas the "Old Way" or the "E.M.B. Way"? 
Cantatas 
Glee Club The OLD Way: 
and * Constant search for suitable materials from various sources. 
Chorus * Numerous inquiries, letters, and orders to various sources. 
Musi ° Endless packages, shipments, bills, statements, checks, etc. 
— With Resultant 
—_ —loss of time 
Song Books —troubles and worries 
oe —needless expense 
ain @ One Source of Supply—One Account FOR EVERYTHING. 
@ The CREAM OF MATERIALS of ALL publishers SELECTED 
Band and FOR YOU—by experts. 
Orchestra ®@ Best available prices and discounts. 
Instruments @ Unbiased, professional advice, help and recommendations. 
auiiiieie (Available only through E.M.B. Service, and free to cus- 
tomers.) 
a @ Save Time and Money. 
Everything Discard the “Old Way” and adopt the New—the "E.M.B. Way”. 
for the E.M.B. SERVICE MUST BE GOOD— 
School OVER 16,000 SCHOOLS USE IT. 
Music 
Write for our catalogs— Tell us your needs 
Department 
EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, Inc 
Headquarters for all 434 S. Wabash Avenue 





CHICAGO 












































N this issue of the Music SUPERVISORS 

JouRNAL you have noticed a new em- 

blem distinguishing many of the adver- 
tisements. This new shield can be used 
only by members of The Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, and henceforth it 
will be your guide to those firms who con- 
sistently support the work of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, and by 
membership in this Association are 
pledged to maintain the highest busi- 
ness and professional standards. 

The significance of this little design is 
that those using it are showing, through 
their support of the Association’s en- 
deavors, a vital interest in the uncur- 
tailed progress of music in the schools. 
The Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation’s greatest undertakings are to 
supply, through exhibits, demonstrations 
and other activities, something in the 
way of outstanding features for each 
Conference, and to contribute, through 
the revenue obtained from the sale of 
exhibit space ‘at the Conferences, sub- 
stantial and always needed financial aid 
to each Conference treasury. 

ese 


During the past year the codperation 
of the Exhibitors Association resulted 
in substantial financial contributions to 
the four Sectional Conferences which held 
meetings. The Conference officers have 
been most appreciative in their public 
statements and official correspondence 
for this help, as is noted elsewhere in 
our columns. In turn, the Exhibitors 
are grateful for this vote of confidence 
in the Association. Truly our associa- 
tion is your association, and we are all 
coming to recognize in this new era into 
which we seem to be moving, that educa- 
tion is an integrated whole. All factors 
are essential to the smooth functioning 
and progress of music education. A mu- 
tually helpful program is thoroughly in 
accord with the spirit of the times. 

In buying from members of the Exhib- 
itors Association you will thus be sup- 
porting an organization which in turn 
is pledged to the support of the Confer- 


ence, 
i) 


This new emblem is also your protec- 
tion. When you see it in advertising 
and on the stationery of various firms 
you will know that the individual firm 
is thoroughly responsible and reliable, 
and that its products are manufactured 
and marketed according to a code of 
business ethics which reinforces the 
practical idealism of the Administration’s 
NRA, 

Ce@a 

The exhibitors Association hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation for your con- 
fidence in its membership, and it pledges 
its facilities for furthering the cause of 
music education in America, with the 
immediate objective of a notable confer- 
ence in Chicago, April 8-13, 1934. 
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Appreciation from Conference 


Officers 


From Ralph Winslow, President Eastern 
Conference, 1931-1933: 


“I want to write about the support that your 
Exhibitors Association gave the Providence meet- 
ing. It seems to me that one of the finest 
things about the whole project was the surpris- 
ingly generous support that your association con- 
trived to give us. When I received the notice of 
the first check, I was prepared to learn that that 
would be the whole story, so you can imagine my 
great pleasure when I was notified the other day 
of the second large check.’’ 


From A. G. Wahlberg, President Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference, 1933-1935: 


“From Mr. Buttelman and Miss Garvin comes 
the most welcome news of another substantial 
contribution from the Exhibitors Association. .. . 
I do not know how to fully express my personal or 
official gratitude and appreciation to you for this 
help in such times as these. . . . Out in California, 
where our souls have been so sorely tried by an 
economic maladjustment surpassing every previ- 
ius depression in its severity, followed by an em- 
barrassing moratorium,—and then as though it were 
not enough, an earthquake which did millions of 
dollars’ worth of damage in the southern part of 
the State, and which robbed us of hundreds of dele- 
gates at our Conference,—it took faith and courage 
to carry on, but we succeeded and had a success- 
ful conference. . . . Personally, I have always felt 
a deep gratitude to our exhibitors. Without them 
the cause of music education would certainly 
suffer.” 


From Clarence Wells, Treasurer of the 


Eastern Conference: 


“The check for the balance from 1933 exhibit 
income came this morning. I want to express to 
you and the Exhibitors Association my hearty con- 
gratulations and appreciation for the splendid rec- 
ord you made at the Eastern Conference this year. 

. . It was an expensive conference, the member- 
ship was less, and had it not been for the Exhib- 
itors’ contribution, our funds would have been 
sadly depleted.” 


From William W. Norton, President of 
the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference 1931-1933: 


“The codperation of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association with the officers and members 
of the North Central Conference is_ sincerely 
appreciated. Our relationship at Grand Rapids 
was unusually satisfactory, with benefits that I am 
sure were mutual. That the Conference members 
were appreciative of the unexpectedly large turn 
out of exhibitors must have been evidenced in some 
degree, at least, by the throngs who visited the 
displays at every available opportunity. Not only 
do we recognize the educational value of the 
exhibits, but the fees paid by the exhibitors com- 
prise an important share of the income required 
to finance Conference activities. Conference officers 








also recognize the relief afforded to them by the 
fact that the exhibitors themselves assume all the 
responsibility for conducting the exhibits at the 
Sectional and the National Conferences.” 


Membership Committee 


NDER the terms of the new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, adopted 
at the annual meeting at Providence, 
March 17, 1933, the following have been 
appointed to serve on the new Member- 
ship Committee: 
Mr. Robert A. Schmitt, Chairman 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Company 
77 South Eighth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Representing central west and representing re- 
tail dealers.) 


Mr. Karl B. Shinkman 
York Band Instrument Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Representing musical instrument industry.) 


Mr. Al Groene 
Sherman, Clay and Company 
Kearny and Sutter Streets 
San Francisco, California 
(Representing Pacific Coast dealers, etc.) 


Mr. Leonard Greene 

Sam Fox Publishing Company . 

158-160 West 45th Street, New York City 

(Representing New York publishers and the At- 

lantic Coast.) 

Mr. W. Deane Preston, Jr. 

B. F. Wood Music Company 

88 St. Stephen Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

(Representing New England.) 

This Committee begins its fall work 
with a campaign for new members. You 
can help by telling your local music deal- 
ers about the Conference and by pur- 
chasing through them some of your 
necessary equipment to fill local needs, 
and thereby to educate him in service to 
the schools. 


Your Calendar 


T HE busy music supervisor with 
classes here and classes there, re- 
hearsals now and rehearsals then, con- 
certs coming and to come, besides a mass 
of details always to be met, perhaps often 
wishes for a dozen personal aids. 

Fortunately, in this day when “service” 
is a deciding factor in business, there 
are scores of aids busily helping you and 
saving you work. Today the experts on 
the staffs of the firms—covering the en- 
tire music industry—which make up 
the membership of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, are virtually act- 
ing as your personal aides. Make full 
use of all the service which is yours for 
the asking. 

By consulting the announcements of 
publishers and manufacturers and by 
asking your dealers to codperate in help- 
ing you to make a careful choice of ma- 
terials and equipment, you will not only 
be budgeting your finances, but also, 
equally important, your calendar. 

This careful choice cannot be done in 
a few days, hastily and under pressure. 
In justice to yourself, constantly consult 
your calendar of needs so that weeks 
ahead you may be investigating and pre- 
paring for each need. 
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Hoffman's Choral Series 
Book I—For Jr. and Sr. H. S. 


Comprising mixed choruses 
in original compositions, by 
the noted director and com- 
poser, Noble Cain, Hoffman’s 
Choral Series is based on 
poems by Longfellow, Lowell, 
ete. Range and difficulty 
suited to High Schools, in- 
cluding Junior Highs. Teach- 
ers hearing Book I reviewed, 
placed sixty orders immedi- 
ately. Use of this Series as- 
sures right start and proper 
recognition for your chorus. 
Price, $0.75. 


Send for “On Approval” copy 
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An Old Spanish Custom 
For High Schools 


A surprise in store for those 
who inspect this—the best of 
all operettas by the Clarks. 
Libretto is clear—concise— 
well-defined. Abounds in 
musical numbers that depict 
the glamour of night riders, 
fortune telling, comradeship 
and California atmosphere. 
Sounds professional, yet 
adapted to High School use. 
In two easily-staged acts. 
Just what you’re looking 
for! Price, $1.50. 


Send for ‘On Approval” copy 
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The Magic Fiddle 
Upper Grades or Jr. High 


After reviewing dozens of 
operettas, school musicians 
heard the original rehearsal 
of The Magic Fiddle, and were 
fascinated by its inspiration, 
artistic simplicity and gran- 
deur. Paganini, the inspired, 
ambitious boy, grips your 
sympathy. Harlequin radiates 
his happiness and drollery. A 
merry-making, human-inter- 
est chorus. Adapted from 
melodies of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer. Price, $1.00. 


Send for “‘On Approval” copy 
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“Silent Night’ —exquisitety titustrated—Nine Hand Colored Slides—Set, $12. 


“ut . ° au“ 
America The Beautiful 
Sixteen inspiring hand colored illustrations -- Set $20 

Augustus D. Zanzig, National Recreation Association, says: ‘‘I have used the slides of 
‘America The Beautiful’ with great effect. I cannot conceive of any artistic effort 
that could be more needed and valuable in these trying times than the use of these 
slides. They are very inspiring, arousing the sort of patriotism and idealism that is 
more deeply needed now than ever. I wish that they could be used in every school, 
service club and wherever people sing together.’’ 

Assembly Songs—Junior H. S. Songs for Class Use—Glenn Grade School Assembly 
Songs—Witherspoon Visualized Vocal Method—Pictorial Biographies of Famous Com- 
posers—R. V. Morgan, Instruments of the Orchestra—Densmore, Indians and Their Music. 


Free Catalogue—2500 slides. 


SIMS VISUAL MUSIC CO., Quincy, Illinois 
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Revitalize Your School Singing 
with Fresh Material 


KEEP ON SINGING 


A Melodious Collection of Folk 
Songs and Classics for Assembly 
Singing and Glee Clubs. 





SONG -TIME 


A Girls' Glee Club Book of Two- 
and Three-Part Choruses with Full 


Piano Accompaniment. 


Contains 52 Folk Songs and Gen- 


eral Choruses. 


Edited by 


Floy Adele Rossman 


Price 40 cents 


From Your Dealer or Direct From 


Valuable for Informal "Sings" and 
as a Home Music Book. 


Edited by 


Kenneth S. Clark 


Price 25 cents 
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PAULL -PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


119 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 











